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5—Self-denying ordi- 


E lng! had hitherto, during the courſe of the c N Ar. 


war, obtained many advantages over the par- 
* and had raifed himſelf from that low A= 
uon into which he had at firſt fallen, to be nearly up- 
on an cqual footing with his adverſaries. Yorkſhire, 


and all the northern counties, were reduced by the 


marquis of Newcaſtle ; and, excepting Hull, the 
parliament was maſter of no garriſon in theſe quar- 
ters. In the weſt, Plymouth alone having been in 
vain beſieged by Prince "Maurice, reliſted the king's 


Vor. VII. 0 authority: 


LVII. 
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> authority : And had it not been for the di 
| . enterprize of Glouceſter, the ＋ gar. 
reached, without interruption, from one 
kingdom to the other; and had occupied 
„ rlia- 
ment. Many of the — flattered — 
| hich bad elevated them 


| Is almoſt every rencounter : : Bot in proportion as the 
whole nation became warlike, by the continuance of 
civil diſcords, this advantage was more equally ſha- 
red; and ſuperior 3 was expected. matt at * 


The fe- 


rr 


verity of manners, fo much affected by theſe zea- 


lous religioniſts, aſſiſted their military inſtitutions; 

and the rig rigid inflexibiliry of character, by which the 
auſtere en of church and ſtate were diſtin- 
„enabled the parliamentary chiefs to reſtrain 


der. And while the king's officers indulged them- 
ſelves even in grrater licenſes than thoſe to whick, 
during times of peace, they had been accuſtomed, they 
were apt both to neglect their military duty, and to 

fer a perniczous example of diſorder to the ſoldiers 
under their command. 


a Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 360. 
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ns many members as commonly voted at Weſtmin- 
ſter. The houſe of commons conſiſted of about 1403 
which amounted not to above half of the other houſe 
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e N A r. from theſe domeſtic wars, was the ĩntroduclion of 
: 2 that impoſt into }.ngland. The parliament at Weſt. 


minſter having voted an exciſe on beer, wine, and 


' other commodities ; thoſe at Oxford imirated the 


„ and conferred that revenue on the king. 
And in order to enable him the better to recruit his 
army, they 
levied by way of loan upon the ſubject. 


The king 


_ circulated privy ſeals, counterfigned by the ſpeakers 


lar 


of both houſes, requiring the loan of particu 


—— —ů —E— — | 
reproaching their antagoniſts with theſe illegal mea- 


paſſed a whimſical or- 


Neither party had as yet got above the pedantry 


The Weſtminſter parliament 
dinance, commanding all the inhabitants of London 
and the neighbourhood to retrench a meal a week, 
and to pay the value of it for the ſupport of the pu- 


blic cauſe ©. It is cafily imagined, that provided the | 
money were paid, they troubled themſelves bur lit- 


tle about the execution of their ordinances. 
Such was the king's fituation, that in order to re- 


| Kore peace to the nation, he had no occaſion to de- 


And that he might facilitate an end ſeemingly fo de- 


mand any other terms than the reſtoring of the laws 
and conſtitution; the r 


replacing him in the ſame rights 


which had ever been enjoyed by his predeceffors ; 
and the re. eſtabliſhing, on its ancicnt baſis, the whole 


frame of government, civil as well as eccleſiaſtical. 


firable, he offered to employ means equally popular, 


dulgence to tender conſciences. Nothing therefore 


could contribute more to his intereſts than every dif. [ 


courſe of peace, and every diſcuſſion of the condi- 


tions upon which that bleſſing could be obtained. 


For this reaſon, he folicited a treaty on all occaſions, 


and defired a conference and mutual examination of | 


4 Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 590. e Dugdals, p. 119. Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 748. 


dretenſions, 


granted him the ſum of 100, oo0 l to be 


an univerſal act of oblivion, and a toleration or in- 
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pretenſions, even when he entertaĩned no hopes 
any concluſion could poſhbly reſalt from it. 
"For like reaſons, the parliament prudentiy avoid- © . 
ed, as much as poflible, all advances towards nego- 
ciation, and were cautious not to cxpoſe too calily 
to cenſure thoſe high terms, which their apprehen- 
fions or their ambition made them demand 
of the king. Though their partizans were blinded 
with the thickeſt veil of reli prejudices, they 
dreaded to bring their pret to the teſt, or lay 
them open before the — nation. In 
to the ſacred authority of the. laws, to the venerable 
ts of many ages, the popular leaders were 
aſhamed to plead nothiag 1 
which were not avowed by the conſtitution, and for 
which, neither the character of Logs, fs 
full of virtue, nor his fituation, fo of all 
t authority, ſcemed to afford gi ag j 
able foundation. Grievances which had been fully = 
redreſſed ; powers, either legal or illegal, which had \ 
been entirely renounced ; it ſecmed unpopular, and I 
invidious, and ungrateful, any farther to inſiſt on. 

The king, that he might abate the univerſa! ve- 
neration paid to the name of parliament, had iſſued 
a declaration, in which he ſet forth all the tumuirs 
by which himſelf and his partizans in both houſes 
| had been driven trom London; and he thence in- 
| ferred, that the aſſcinbly at Weſtminſter was no long» 
er a frre parliament, and, till its liberty were reſto- 
red, was entitled to no authority. As this declara- 
tion was an obſtacle to all treaty, ſome contrivance 
ſeemed requiſite, in order to clude it. 

A letter was written, in the foregoing ſpring, to 
the carl of Eſſex, and ſubſcribed by the prince, the 
deze of York, and forty-three noblemen . They 


# Chonndan, wal ip. 008 ITED Whitlocke, p. 77. 
B 3 chere 


* 


"Td wiketr the fioun Fred died; » man te mack | 
hated by one party as reſpected by the other. At 


parhament. _ 


all treary upon fuch terms = 
es roms ſmall hopes there were 
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London, he was conſidered as the victim to national 


ul. p. 449- Whait- 


Lad 


g Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 444- Ruſh. h Clarendon, vol. ii 


locke, p. 79 
| 5 Ihid. p. 66, 


rA. P. 569, 570. 
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mon diſeaſe, and to have been r 
win, as a mark of divine v vengeance, for his multi- 
cine zo WENN the Yall 90 dern fo litile 


r vin 


rations, which, during the winter, were carried on 
wich vigour in ſcveral places, nota ithſtanding the | 
ſeverity of the ſeaſon, 
The forces brought from Ircland were landed at 
Moſtync in North Wales ; and, being put under the 
co ei belicged and took the 
caſtles of Hawarden, Becſton, Afton, and Dedding- | 
ton-houſe ' No place in Cheſhire or the neighbour- 
hood now adhered to the parliament, Nant- 
wich; and to this town Biron laid ficge during the 
\ of winter. dir Thomas Fairfax, alarmed at 
fo conſiderable a of the royalifts, aſſembled 
an army of 4000 men in Yorkſhire, and, having 
joined Sir William Brereton, was approaching to the 
camp of the enemy. Biron and his ſoldiers, elated 
with ſucceſſes obtained in — had — 
the moſt profound contempt 
forces ; a diſpoſition which, if 
may de regarded as a good e 
if it extend to the gener 
forerunner of a defeat. Fafa foddenty 
the camp of the royaliſts. The ſwelling of the river 
by a thaw divided one part of the army from the o- 
ther. Thar part expoſed to Fairfax, + beaten 
from their poſt, retired into the church of Acton, ** 
and were all taken priſoners; the * 
with precipitation . And thus was di 
rendered aſelefs, that body of forces which had been 


þ hun Feb. 13. 2643. } Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 299. Sar. 
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iy/a +; draw from Irland; and the parliamentary party 
* revived in thioſe north-weſt counties of England. 

__ "The invaſion from Scotland was attended with 
ces of much priater importance. The 


Inv + | 
E Sees, having ſummoned in vain the town of New- 
vigilance of Sir 


caſtle, which was fortified by the 
Thomas Glcnham, paſſed the Tyne, and faced the 
marquis of Newc: , Who lay at Durham with an 
army of 14,000 men . After ſome military opera- 
tions, in which that nobleman reduced the 
to 0 pu forage and p he receiv 
. difaſter which had befallen 
Yo re. Colonel Bellaſis, whom he 
had left with a conſiderable 

w9h Ar tal routed ar Selby, by dir Thomas Fairfax, who 
8 1 returned from Cheſhire with his victorious tor. 
Afraid of incloſed between two armies, 
Neweaftl retreated : and Leven having 
Fairfax, they fat down before. York, to which the 
army of the loyaliſts had retired. But, as the par- 


224 Fed. 


they conte nted 2 with incommoding i it by a 
looſe blockade; and affairs remained for ſome time 
in ſuſpenſe detween theſe armies b. 
During this winter and ſpring, other parts of the 

Ne 4 ad alſo been infeſted with war. Hopton, 

Baca an army of 14,000 men, endeavour- 


ror ik into Suffez, Kent, and the ſouthern aſ- 
ſociation, which ſeemed well diſpoſed io receive him. 


| w' Ruth. vol, vi. p. 615, p Idem, ibid. p. 620. 
0 28. 


of troops, was to- 


* PR ns” a. 1 —_ } - : 


joined Lord 


Hamentary and Scottiſh forces were not numerous 
N. 10 inveſt fo large a town, divided by a river, 


Waller fell upon him at Cheringtou, and gave him 
9 In another | 


2 
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deing laid to Newark by the parlia-c M A * 
2 . . 


E ene and northern quarters. 89 
| force, but that animated by his active courage, 
he broke through the enemy, — the town; and 
totally diſſipated that army of the paritament *. 
| But though fortune ſeemed to have divided her fa- 
yours between the parties, the king found humſelf, in 
the main, a confiderable loſer by this winter came 
paign ; and he prognoſticated a ſtill worſe event 
from the eniuing ſummer. the preparations of the 
parliament were great, and much exceeded the flen- 
der reſources of which he was poflefled. In the 
eaſtern aſſociation, they levicd fourrcen thouſand 
men, under the earl of Mancheiter, ſeconded by 
Cromwell. An army of ten thoufand men, under 
Eſſex; another of nearly the fame force under Wal- 
ler, were aſſembled in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don. The former was deſtined to oppoſe the king. 
The latter was appointed to march imo the weit, 
where Prince Maurice, with a ſmall army which went 
_ continually to decay, was ſpending his time in vain 
before Lyme, an incontiderable town upon the ſea- 
coaſt. The utmoſt efforts of the king could not raiſe 
above ten thoutand men at Oxford; and on their 
ſword chiefly, during the campaign, were theſe to 
depend for ſubſiſtence. 
The queen, terrified with the dangers which eve- 
ry way environed her, and afraid of being enctof-d 
in Oxtord, in the middle of the kingdom, fi-4 to 
Exeter, where ſhe hoped to be delivered uamnoicitcd 
of the child with which ſhe was now pregnant, and 
whence ſhe had the means of an eafy eſcape into 
France, if preſſed by the forces of the enemy. She 


x Ruſh. vol. vi. p 306, s 23ſt of March. t Ruſh. val. vi. p. 621. 


=. 


knew 
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= account of her religion her credit the king, 

had all along borne her. Laſt fummer, 8 
mons had ſent up to the peers an impeachment of 
high treaſon againſt her; becauſe. in his utmoſt di. | 
ſtreſſes, ſhe had affilted her huſband with arms and 
ammunicion, which ſhe had bought in Holland. 
And had the fallen into their hands. neither her ſex, 
ſhe knew, nor high itation, could protect her againſt 
inſults at leaſt, if not danger, from thoſe haughty re- 

blicaas, who fo little affected to conduct theme 
=_— by the maxims of and politeneſs. 
From the beginning of theſe diff-ntions, - the par- 
 Hament, it is remarkable, had, in ail things, affumed 
7 an extreme aſ-enJant over their ſovereign, and had | 
' diſplayed a violence, and arrogated au authomy, 
5 which, on his fide, would not have been compatible, 
either with his ys port his fituation. While he 
eK TS 
: While he offered a toleration ani in- 
renn 
tirpation of Prelacy : To his profeſſions of 
— * rr And the 
more the antient tenor of the laws inculcated a re- 
ſubordination to the crown, the more care- 
ful were they, by their lofty pretenſions, to cover 
that defect under which they laboured. 
1 Their great advantages in the north ſeemed to ſe- 
cond their ambition, and finally to promiſe them ſac- 
ecfs in their unwarrantable enterpriſes. Manchelter, 
having taken Lincoln, had united his army to that 
ies end res and Y ork was now ly be. 
fieged by their combined forces. That town, though 


vigoroully deb nde by Newcaltle, was reduced to | 


a. | 


ne u Ruſh. vol, vi. p. 321. 


w Life of the D. of Neweaſtle, p. 40. y Ruſh, part 3. vol. u. p. 634, 
z Clarendon, vol, v. p. 506. 8 


T | whe 


HA 
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wh coudeftcd the choice troops of the pariament, 
enured to danger under that determined leader, ani” 


% mated by zeal, and confirmed by the moſt rigid dif- 


cipline.-- After a ſharp combat, the cavalry of the 
royaliſts gave way ; and ſuch vf the infantry as ſtood 
nem them were likewiſe borne down, and put to 
flight. Newvcaſtle's regiment alone, reſolute to con- 
quer or to periſh, obſtinately Kept their ground, and 
maintained, by their dead bodies, the fame order in 
which they bad at firit been ranged. In the other 
wing, Sir Thomas Fairfax and Colonel Lambert, with 
fome troops, broke through the royaliſts ; and tran- 
ſported by the ardor of purſuit, ſoon reached their 
victorious friends, engaged alſo in purſuit of the ene- 
my. But after that tempeſt was paſt, Lucas, who 
commanded the royalilts in this wing, reſtoring or- 
der to his broken forces, made a furious attack on 
the parliamentary cavalry, threw them into diſorder, 
puſhed them upon their own infantry, and put that 
whole wing to route. When ready to ſeize on their 
carriages and baggage, he perceived Cromwell, who 
was now returned from purſuit of the other wing. 
Both fides were not a little ſupriſed to find that the 
muſt again renew the combat for that victory which 
each of them thought they had already obtained. — 
'The front of the battle was now exactly counter- 
changed; and each army occupied the ground which 
had been poficfled by the enemy at the beginning of 
the day. This ſecond batile was equally furious and 
deſperate with the firſt : But after the utmoſt efforts 
of courage by both parties, victory whoky turned to 
the ſide of parliament. The prince's train of artil- 
lery was taken ; and his whole army puthed off the 
| field of battle. 

This event was in itfelf a mighty blow to the king; 
but proved more fatal in its conſequence. The mar- 


2 Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 632. Whitlocke, p. 8g. 


quis 


. Y 
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quis of Newcaſtle was entirely loſt to the royal cauſe. f? 
That nobleman, the ornament of the court r 
his order, bad been engaged, contrary: to the natu- 
ral bent of his — into theſe military opera- 
tions, merely by a Eigh ſenſe of honour, and a per- 
ſonal regard to his maſter. The dangers of war 
were diſregarded by his valour ; but its fatigues - 
were oppreſſive to his natural indolence. Muni 

and generous in his expence ; polite and elegant in 

his taſte ; courteous and humane in his behaviour; 

de brought a great acceſſion of friends and of credit 
to the party which he embraced. But amid all the 

* of action, his inclinations were fecretly drawn 

to the ſoft arts of peace, in which he took delight; 
and the charms of poetry, muſic, and converſation, 
often ſtole him from his rougher occupations. He 
choſe Sir William Davenant, an ingenious poet, for 
dis hieutenant-general. The other perſons, in whom 
| he placed confidence, were more the inſtruments of 
his refined pleafures, than qualified for the buſineſs 
which they undertook : And the ſeverity and appli- 
cation, requilite to the ſupport of diſcipline, were 
lities in which he was entirely wanting *. 

/ When Prince Rupert, contrary to his advice, re- 
ſolved on this battle, and iſſued all orders, without 
communicating his intentions to him, he took * 
field, but, he faid, merely as a volunteer; and, 
cept by his perſonal courage, which ſhone out with | 
juke, he had no thare in the action. Enraged to 
find that all his ſucceſsful labours were rendered a- | 
bortive by one act of fatal temerity, terriſied with : 
the proſpect of renewing his Pains and fatigue, he 

reſolved no longer to maintain the few reſources 
which remained to a deſperate cauſe, and thought, 

that the fame regard to honour, which had at firſt 
called him to arms, now required him to abandon a 


a Clarendon, vol. v. p. $07, 503. See Warwick. 
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a 
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city, eſtabliſhed his 


Newcaſtle, which they 


— 
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where he met with ſuch treatment. 
2 r — 
I 2 
out delay, he went to he found 
a veſſel which carried him the 


E. 5 
r ee 


in great neceffity, and faw, with indifference, his o- 
pulent fortune ſequeſtrated by thoſe who affumed the 

of England. He diſdained, by fubmif- 
fo or compoſition, to ſhow obeifance to their u- 
and the leaſt favourable cenſors 


of bis merk allowed, that the fidelity and ſervices of 


© whole life had fufficiently atoned for one raſh at- 


tion into which his paſſion had betrayed him“. 


Prince Rupert, with equal precipitation, drew off 


ö 
Glenham, in a few days, was to ſurrender 
York ; and he marched out his garriſon garriſon with all rhe 


Honours of war. 


Lord Fairfax, in the | 
government 5 remaining nh 
ty, and ſent a thoufand horſe into Lancaſhire, to 


Join with the parliamentary forces in that quarter, 


and attend the motions of Prince Rupert : The Scot- 
ti army marched northwards in order to join the 
earl of Calender, who was advancing with ten thou- 
(and additional forces a; and to reduce the town of 
took by ſtorm : The carl of 
Mancheſter, with Cromwell, to whom the fame of 
this great victory was chicfly aſcribed, and who was 
wounded in the action, ons tommarend eaſtern afſo. 


ciation, in order to recruit his army b 


While theſe events in the north, the king's 


Affairs in the ſouth were conducted N more ſuc - 


ceſs and greater abilities. | _ Ruthven, a —— 


Jae FIT. d Whitlocke, p. 


Rub. vol. vi, p. 638. e a. vip. Gat 


CHARLES I. 18 
e 
Jig * * b 4 
commanded by Eſſex and Waller. The great zeal of 
the city facilitated this undertaking. Many fpeeches 
were made to the citizens, by t 
ders, in order to excite their a 
ticular, exhorted them not 
tant occaſion, either their 
their prayers* ; and, in | 
ſed, they were ſufficiemly liberal in all theſe contmi- 
dutions. The two generals had orders to march 
with their combined armies towards Oxford; and, 
if the king retired into that city, to lay fiege to it, 
ad dy cx exoreprile pat x pede bo th Ee. The 
King, leaving a numerous garriſon in Oxford, paſ- 

- fed with dexterity between the two armies, which 
had taken Abingdon, and had encloſed him on both 
He marched towards Worceſter ; and Wal. 
ler received orders from Eſſex to follow him and 
watch his motions ; while he himſelf marched into 
the welt, in queſt of Prince Maurice. Walker had 
approached within two miles of the 


received intelligence that the king 
Beudly, and had directed his courſe towards Shrewſ- 


town; while the king, ſuddeoly returning upon his 
own foot-ſteps, 


ventry. Waller ordered a confiderable detac 
ment to paſs the bridge, with an intention of fallipg 


t Ruſk, vol. vi. p. 662. 25 t 3d of June, — 
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e #4 r on the rear of the royalifis. He was Pp s rout 
© EV." end, and purſued with cuuſiderable mo 


* 


and melted away by deſertion; and the king thoug 
de might ſafely leave it, and march weſtward again 


rice to raiſe the ſiege of Lyme, having taken Wey- 


3 Elea. That general, having obliged Prince Mau- 


mouth and Taunton, advanced ſtill in his conqueſts, 
" and met with no cqual oppoſition. The king follow. 
Abe, and having reinforced his army from all 


quarters, appeared in the field with an army ſupe- 
' rior to the e 


enemy. Eſſex, retreating into Cornwall, 


them to ſend an army which might fail on the king's 


army, cooped up in a narrow corner at Leſtithiel, 


. mity. The king preſſed them on one fide ; Prince 


third. Efſex, Robarts, and ſome of the principal 
officers, eſcaped in a boat to Plymouth: Balfour, 
| With his horſe, paſſed the king's out · poſt, in a thick 
_— miſt, and got ſafely to the garriſons of his own par- 
Effex's for- iN. The foot, under Skippon, were obliged to furs. 


Zender their arms, artillery, baggage, and ammuni« 


tion; and being conducted to the parliament's quar - 


ters, were diſmiſſed. N this advantage, which was 
much boaſted of, the king, beſides the honour of 


the enterpriſe, obtained what he ſtood extremely in 
need of: The parliament, having preſerved the men, 


loft what they could cafily repair i. 


v 


the committee of the two kingdoms voted thanks to 


Effex for his fidelity, courage, and conduct; and this [ 


_ Þ Ruſhworth, vol. vi. p. 676. Cla- + Ruf. vol. vi. p. 


a1 ditheartencd with-this blow, his army decayed 


informed the parliament of his danger, and defired 


rear. Gencral Middleton received a commiſſion to 
execute that ſervice; but came too late. Eilex's + 


deprived of all forage aud proviſions, and ſeeing no i 
profpect of ſuccour, was reduced to the laſt extre - 


Maurice on another; Sir Richard Granville on a 


No ſooner did this intelligence reach London, than 


rendon, vol. v. p. 497. Sir Edward locke, p. 98 Claren. vol. v. p. 524, 


Walker. p. 31. 2 Sz. S A Wallket, p. bg; 70, &c. 
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nited voluntarily and 
within itſelf, a ſeparate church, and cxcrcifed a ju- 
riſdiion, but one deſtitute of temporal ſanctions, o- 
paſtor and its own members. The e- 
leftion alone of the congregation was ſufficient to be- 
ſtow the ſacerdotal character; and as all eſſential dif- 
tinction was denied between the laity and the clergy, 
no ceremony, no inſtitution, no vocation, no impo- 
ſition of hands, was, as in all other churches, fup- 
requifite to convey a right to holy orders. 
The enthuſiaſm of the Preſbyterians led them to re- 
ject the authority of prelates, to throw off the re- 
ſtraint of liturgies, to retrench ceremonies, to limit 
the riches and authority of the prieſtiy office : The 
fanaticiſm of the Independents, exalted to a higher 
puch, aboliſhed eccleſiaſtical goverament, difdained 
creeds and ſyſtems, neglected every ceremony, and 
| confounded all ranks and orders. The ſoldier, the 

| merchant, the mechanic, indulging the tervours of 


zeal, and the i of the ſpirit, reſigned 
| by — | paris, regen 
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The earl of Northumber- 


for take Merians, and 


any hopes of S. * 
The earl of Mancheſter, provok 
ment which the king 0 
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— ed and forfeited by kw 2 1 
N mination, informed the 


kament would ; Ser, he insel and Bag, 


Toe wil Ba ew hg en ou ſhall 
— the bead of an. army en jv 
law ta king and parti s diſcourſe,” 


continued Mancheiter, © wade greater impreſ- 
« fon on me, becauſe 1 Knew the liewtenant-general 
< to. be a man of very deep deſigns ; and he has e- 
<* ven ventured to tell me, that it hever would be 
* well with England tit I were Mr Montague, and 
there were nc er a lord or peer in the kingdom 
So full was Cromwell of theſe republican projects, 


„ Chrendov, vol. v.p. g6r, 


n Hen, ibid. p. 563. 
that, 
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cf their determi nations: And that be could not for» 
bear, for his on part, aceufing himſelf as one who 
enjoyed a gainful office, that of treaſurer of the navy ; 
and-though he was poſſeſſed of it before the civil 
commotions, and owed it not to the favour of the 
parliament, yet — 
criſice to the welfare of his country every | 
| Lion of private intereſt and advantage. 

Cromwell next ated his part, and —— the 
preachers for having dealt with them plainly and impar · 
tially, and told them oi their errors, of which they 
| Were. 


* 
, 1 CE. 
3 e 7 : r 
. ; PULL 


Ia oppoſition to this reaſoning ef the Independenns, 
many of the 


in part 
» though in every change of government he 


the mgratitude of difearding, and that 


and danger 1 d alteration. Whitlocke, 


ways adhered to the ruling power, faid, that, befides 


. 


1 eren & 


4 1 
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of commons, and was ſent to the upper honle. 
againſt their order; though all of them were, at bor, 
tom, extremely averſe to it ; though they even ven- 
tured once to reject it; yet poſſeſſed ſo liule authorĩ- 
ty, that they durſt not perſevere in oppoling the re- 


r Whi ütlocke P- 114, ITS. Ruſh. vol. ii. p. 6. 
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Yo Sir "Thomas Faltfax was 
38 remarkable, that his commi pd gies. 
that of Effex; u the name of he og 5nd" parks 
Ment, bot in that of the parſiatienit”alone : And the 
r coticervitig the fafery of thi king's perſon was 
d. '$o meh bad anithblitits cucreaſes!” be 


of s 


x that | political craft in which be was 


by ng, 
reigned 


—— His abſenee being re d, 
for his immediate artendance 


„ Kuſh, vol. vii. p- B. x5. 7 
r Whitjocke, P. 118. Ruſh, vol. vii. 5. 7. 
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genius, in eve: 
er 
ery occaſion but when he gave orders, 
diminiſhed the luſtre of his merit, and rendered the 
which he ated, even when veited with the ſu· 


ne command, but ſecondary and ſubordinate. 


SS =» 


1 


f 


6 


fax was entirely governed, is one of the moſt emi- 
nent and moſt fingular perſonages that occurs in haf- 
tory : The ſtrokes of his character are as open and 
ſtrongly marked, as the ſchemes of his conduct were, 
during the time, dark and impenetrable. His exten- 


projects: His enterpriſing genius was not diſmayed 
with the boldeſt and moſt dangerous. Carried, by 
his natural temper, ro magnanimity, to grandeur, aud 
to an imperious and domineering policy; he yet 
knew, when neceſſary, to employ the moſt profound 

diflimulation, the moſt oblique and refined artifice, 


7 w Clarendon, vol. v. y. 629, 630. Whitlocke, p. 141, 
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hve capatity enabled him to form the molt enlarged 


Cromwell, by whoſe fagacity and infwuation Fair- Ce 


Ta 


. if hopes ; and they 
to repoſe no truſt in men, enſlamed with the higheſt 


animoſity againſt and who, were they poſſei- 


lly authoriſed by law, to pu- 
ts as rebels and traitors; | 
The king, when he confidered the propofals ; 

the diſpoſition of the parliament, could not expect a- 
ny accommodation, and had no proſpect but of war; 


or of total ſubmiſſion and ſubjeclĩion: Yer, in order 
13 who were impatient 
d to ſend the duke of Rich- 


for peace, he 


of Southampton, with an anſwer to 
the propoſals of the parliament, and at the fame 
. bob» ip; $a mutual demands 
and pretenfions *, It now | 


z Dugdale. p. 737 Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 386g 
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abolition of Nenne 

miſſon, the prerogative, they ſaid, has Joſt all that 

coercive power by which it had formerly f 

or endangered liberty : By the eſtabliſhment of ' tri 

_ parliaments, it can have no leiſure to 

or guard itſelf, during any time, 

the infpetion of that vigilzar 7 By the flew 

der revenue of the crown, no king can ever attain ſuch 

- Influence as to procure a repeal of theſe falutary ſta- 

. rates: And, while the prince commands no military 

force, he will in vain by violence attempt an infringe 

| went of laws, fo clearly defined by means of le @ 

r eh cheriſhed by all his ſub 

In his fituation, ſurely, the nation governed by fo vi 

tuous a monarch, may, for the preſent, remain in traw# 


tar 


government of 2 


i N 
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quill 
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35 


— If the power of the militia, faid the op- 
polite party, be entruſted to the king ng, it would not 
now be difficult for him to abuſe that authority. By 


gainſt ileges, which, in their eden 
F 
Were the arms of the ſtate, therefore, put entirely 
into ſuch hands, what public ſecurity it may be de- 
can be given to hberty, or what 

to thoſe who, in oppoſition to the letter of 
2 have fo generouſly ventured their lives in 
its defence ? In compliance with this apprel 
Charles offered that the arms of the ſtate ſhould be 
entruſted, during three years, to twenty commiſſi- | 
oners, who ſhould be named, either by common a- 7 
En detween him and the parliament, or one . | 
| him, the other by the parliament. And af- I 
adn of that term, he inſiſted, that his 1 
cooſticutional authority over the militia ſhould again / 
return to him . 

The parliamentary commiſſioners at firſt demand- 
ed, that the power of the ſword ſhould for ever be 
entruſted to fuch pertons as the parliament alone 
thould appoint * : Bur afterwards, they relased fo 
far, as to require that authority only for ſeven years; 
after which it was not to return to the king, but to 
be ſettled by eren 
him and his parliament. The king's commiſſioners 


oo b Dugdale, p. 798. k id. p. 91. 1 mid. p. 820, i 
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n A Rule before the commencement of this fruitleſs 


* 25 mi | exraty, a deed was executed by the parkament, which 


of Laud. 


een * 
8 —U— 1 


moment, had found no leiſure to finiſh his i 


te ſeftarics reſolved to — vengeance in 
| - the puniſhment of : \ Hail way who had fo long, by 
his authority, and by the execution of penal laws, 
kept their zealous ſpirit under confinement. He was 


- accuſed of hi in endeavouring to ſubvert 
de fundamental laws, and of other high crimes aud 


Pardonable by — — 1 Eaocks 
to imply the Height of all enormities. This man, 
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ing him into a confeſſion, that he truſted for his ſal- 


good works, not to the death 


vation to the merits of 
of the Redeemer”. 


b Ruſhworth, vol. vi. p. 838, 839. 
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in theſe nice- queſtions, fa far from being fa- onA 
ſpicir:of rytanny and-proferiprion: ro ae. 
"-Foteration had butherto been fo-linke the priaziphe = 
of any Chriſtian: fect, that 4 be dew the 

* felled! by their dorefa- 
tulgence. This very houſe of commons, im aher 
famous remomſtrance, took care to jaſtify themſti vet, 
as from the higheſt ii any intention 

5 


to relax the goldea reins of diſcipline, 
chem, or to grant an 2 
of the church were fo fair from the beginning; an 
1 to lay claim to liberty of conference, which they 
called a toleration for foul murder. They wen 
challenged. che faperiorny, and even menared the 
_ afterwards enerciſed againſt ber with fuch ſeverity. 
Aud if the queſtion be conſidered in the view of p- 
| hey, though a fe@ already formed and advanced, 
may, with good reaſon, demand a toleration, what 
wie had the Puricans to this who were 
juſt on the point of ſeparation from the church, and 
whom, it might be hoped, ſome whole ſome and le- 
gal ſeverities would ſtill retain in obedience * ? 
Whatever ridicule, to a philoſophical mind, may 
| confefled, 


- 


be thrown on pious ceremonies, it muſt be 

that, during a very religious age, no inſtitutions can 

be more advantageous to the rude multitude, and 

tend more to mollify that fierce and gloomy ſpirit of 

_ devotion to which they are ſubject. Even the Eng- 

ih church, though it had retained a ſhare of Popiſh 

. ceremonies, may juſtly be thought too naked and 

 unadorned, and ſtill to: b too near the ab- 

|. firact and ſpiritual religion of the Puritans. Laud 
and his affociates, by reviving a few primitive inſti. 


2 r Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 705. „See note [A] at the end ef the win e. 
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HILE the king's airs gg in f. ggg © 1.4» 
wr: in Scotland which . 
- ſeed to pomiehms wore propros te of thee 1645. 


" 


is fi „ 
— 41 Hamilton, who poſſeſſed much 


with that diſtinction to which be though: himſelf 
juſtly entitled. Diſguſted with this treatment, be 
had forwarded all the violence of the Covenanters ; 
and, agrecably to the natural ardour of his genius, 
he had employed himſelf, during the firſt Scottiſh in- 
ſurrection, with great zeal, as well as ſucceſs, in le- 
vying and conducting their armies. Being commiſ- 
honed by the Tables to wait upon the king, while 
the royal army lay at Berwick, he was ſo 
the civilities and careſſes of that monarch, that he 
thenceforth devoted himſelf entirely, though fecrer- 
ly, to his ſervice, and entered into a cloſe correſpon- 


t Nalſon, Intr. p. 63. 


dence 


© RA Þ. dence wich him. In the ſecond infurreftinn, a great 
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they 

An « : A by the 
behaviour, . hp he 
As he was 


von fully known to be of the 


royal party, he no 


_ tiger concealed his principles ; and he endeavour. | 
eu to draw thoſe Who had entertained like fenrintetts 


te a bond — 24 — — 
; Though thrown into priſon this enterpriſe , and 

Grrajved fome time, he was not iſcouraged ; bot 
ſtill cominued, by his countenance and 
Infuſe ſpirit into the diſtreſſed 
cher! 
"him, was Lord Napier of Merchiſton, fon of the fa- 
mous inventor of the logarithms, the 
he - nf hb nan ſme er more 
any other whom his cou ever produce: TIEN. 
2 There was in Scotland anorher party, who, pro- 
_ feffing equal attachment to the King's fervice, pre- 
tended only to difter with Montroſe about the means 
F de ens ; and of that party, Duke | 
Hamiſton was the leader. This noblethan had cauſe 
to be extremely devoted to the king, not 
_ reaſon of the connexion of blood, which id 


t 
o- 


A 


u It is not improper to tike notice to aſſaſſinate Argyle. 
dl a miſtake commutted land, 


; tune the 

much to the Fe nant gear troſe wipes a þ per 
- Jant nobleman; that he offered the vol. vi. p. 980. 
king, when his majeſty was in Scot- 


mong - 
of Sltjutios, who adtted thenfedves 6 


: tous 
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that be eſcaped not the imputation of 


to his friend and fovercign: And though 
facrificed his life in the king 's ſervice, his 


| opinion, ) the ſubtiſitics and 
r aud his temporiſing max- 
ims, though accompanicd with good intentions, have 
been the chief cauſe of a ſuſpicion which has never 
yet been cither fully proved or refured. As much 
as the bold and vivid ſpirit of Montroſe prompted 
him to enterpriſing meaſures, as much was the cau- 
of Hamilton inclined to ſuch as were 
moderate and dilatory. While the former foretold, 
that the Sconiſh Covenanters were ſecretly forming 
an union with the Engliſh parliament, and inculcated 
the neceſſity of preventing them by ſome vigorous 
—— the latter ſtill inſiſted, * every —— 
attempt would precipitate them into meafures to 


which, otherwiſc, they were not perhaps inclined. 


After the Scomiſh convention was ſummoned without 
the king's authoruy, the former exclaimed, that 


their intentions were now viſible, and that, if 'fome 


unexpected blow were not truck, to diſſipate . | 
they would arm the whole nation agaiaſt the king 

the latter maintained the poſſibility of ourvating Re 
diſaffected party, and iccuring, by ul means, 


_ the allegiance of the kingdom. n for the 


w Nalſfon, vol. ii. p. 683. 
Tce . 2 Wiſhart, cap. 2. 


royal 
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party, more than his own ſuſpi- 
Cons, Charles, as ſoon as Hamilton appeared, ſent 
dim priſoner to Pendennis caſtle, in Cornwall. His 
brothet, Lanerick, who was alſo put under confine. 


Scotland. 

The king's cars were now opened to Montrole's 
counſels, who 
molt daring, agreeably to the deſperat 


was ſubjeftcd by the Covenanters, though great ar- 


his own credit, and that of the few friends who 
remained to the king, to raiſe ſuch commotions, as 
would ſoon oblige the malcontents to recal thoſe for- 


ces which had fo ſenſibly thrown the balance in favour | 


of the parliament ?. Not diſcouraged with the defeat 
at Marſton moor, which rendered it impoſſible for 
dim to draw any ſuccour from England, he was con- 
tent to ſtipulate with the carl of Antrim, a noble- 


man of Ireland, for ſome ſupply of men from that 


* country. And he himſelf, changing his > 


and paſſing through many dangers, arrived in Scot- 
land; where he lay concealed in the borders of the 
Highlands and ſecretly the minds of his 
partizans for attempting great enterpriſe *, 


i Wikhart, cap. 3. 
2 Clarcadon, vol. v. p. 628. Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 98a. Ban, ap-6 
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mies were kept on foot by them, and every place : 
by a vigilant adminiſtration; he undertook, | 


5 
: 


"ft 
. 


H 


f 
+ 
f 


ied by the covenanters, were per-. 
to embrace the royal cauſe; and, with thi 
ce, he haſtened to attack Lord Echo, 


"as 


ſuaded 


i 


2 


1 


w 


=p} 


* _ſ{wered chicfly by a volley of ſtones, he ruſhed a- 
- © midſt them with his ſword drawn, threw them into — 
- confuſion, puſhed his advantage, and obtained a com- | 


victory, with the flaughter of two thouſand of 


"This victory, though it augmented the renown of 


Montroſe, encreaſed not his power or numbers. The 
at- 


| far greater part of the kingdom was extr 
 tached io the covenant; and fuch as bore an affec. 
dun to the royal cauſe, were terrified by the efta- 
dlihed authority of the party. Dreading 
the ſuperior power of Argyle, who, having joined 
his vaſlals to > leone lent by the ut 
proaching with a conſiderable army, Montroſe haſ- 
tened northwards, in order to rouze again the mar- 
quis of Huntley and the Gordons, who, having be- 
tore haſtily taken arms, had been inſtantly ſuppreſſed 
dy the Covenanters. He was joined on his march 
by the earl of Airly, with his two younger ſons, Sir 
Thomas and Sir David Ogilvy : The eldeſt was, at 


a Iſt of September, 1644, Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 983. Wiſkart, cap. 5. 
that 


e gef 
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makber of 5000 men, oppoſed him i 

guarded the banks of the Spey, » deep and rapid ri- 
ver. In order to clude theſe numerous armies, he 
warned aſide into the hills, and ſaved his weak, but ac- 


counter. marches, 


ſor military proweſs; and after ſome ſkirmiſhes, in 


| which he was worſted, he here allowed Montroſe io 
eſeape him. By quick marches, through theſe in- 


— — that general freed himſelf from 
the ſuperior forces of the covenanters. 
Such was the ſituation of Montroſe, that very good 


or very ill fortune was equally deſtructive to him, and 


diminithed his army. After every victory 
| greedy of ſpoil, but det ming 
to he une hauſted riches, deſerted in 
and went home to ſecure the treaſures which they 


had acquired. Tired too, and fpent with haſty and 


long marches, in the depth of winter, through ſnowy | 
vun of September 1644. Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 983. Wiſhart, cap. 7. 
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tive troops, in Badenoch. After fome marches and | 
Argyle came up with him at Faivy- 

caſtle, This noblemen's character, though eelebra- 

ted for political courage and conduct, was very low 


CHARLES I. 
provided with ever 


who, having no 
ſtill adhered to him in every 


aga 

zeal for the public cauſe. 
men, marched in queſt of the 
tired with their plunder ; and be ky ac lavitochy, 
ſuppoſing himſelf ſtill at a conſiderable diftance from 
them. The ear} of Seaforth, at the head of the gar- 
of Inverneſs, who were veteran ſoldiers, join- 

d to 5000 new levied of the northern coun- 
ties, preſſed the roya liſts on the other fide, and threa- 
1 By a quick 
and march, Montroſe haſtened to Inner- 
Þchy, and preſented himſelf in order of battle be. 
fore the ſurpriſed, but not affrightened, Covenanters. 
Argyle alone, ſeized with a panic, deſerted his army, 
who. ſtill maintained their ground, and gave battle 
to the royaliſts. After a vigorous reſiſtunce, they 
were defeated, and purſued with 
And the power of the Ca 's (that is Argyle's 
name) being thus broken, the Highlanders, who 
were in general well affected to the royal cauſe, be- 
__ Montroſe's camp in great numbers. Sea- 

's army diſperſed of itſelf, at the very terror of 

his name. And Lord Gordon, eldeſt fon of Hunt- 
ley, having eſcaped from his uncle Argy le, who had 
hitherto derained him, aow joined Moniroſe with no 


c Ruſhworth, ak vi. p. 985. Wiſhart, cap. 8. 
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and joining him in command with U 
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royaliſts,) attacked him in the poſt 
choſen. Montroſe, having 


ther, and left no main body t 
which he artfully concealed, by ſhowing 


through the trees and buſhes, with which that ground 


— Wiſhart, cap. 9. 
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7 


: 
: 


; 


his troops of horſe with infantry ; 
the enemies horſe to rout, fell with united 
on their foot, who were entirely cut in pie 
with the loſs of the gallant Lord Gordon on the part 
of the royaliſts . And having thus prevailed in fo 
many battles, which his vigour ever rendered as de- 
ciſve as they were ſucceſsful, he ſummoned together 
all his friends and partizans, and prepared himſclf 
for marching into the ſouthern provinces, in order 
to put a final period to the power of the Covenan- 
ters, and diſſipate the parliament, which, with great 
pomp and folemnity, they had ſammoned to meet at 
St Johnſtone's. | 

While the fire was thus kindled in the norch of the 
iſland, it blazed out with no lefs fury in the fourth. 

The parliamentary and royal armies, as ſoon as the 

ſeaſon would permit, prepared to take the field, in 
| hopes of bringing their important quarrel to a quick 

deciſion. The paſſing of the felf-deoying ordinance 

had been protracted by ſo many debates and in- 

trigues, that the ſpring was far advanced before it 
received the ſanction of both houſes; and it was 


: 


: 


] 


e Ruſhworth, vol. vii. p. 229. Wiſhart, cap. 10. 
f 2d of July. | 
g Ruſhworth, vol. vii, p. 229. Wiſhart, cap. 11. 
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of che army. 2 4 dy the parlia- 
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him, amidſt all the difguſts which he recei- 
to implicit obedicnce to the 
3 not deem effected without ſome 


e army, and threw the troops into 
From the ſame men new 


regiments 
were formed, different officers 
force put 


into ſuch 
ts could rely on. Beſides 
parliament who were excluded, many 
_ officers, unwilling to ſerve under the new 
threw up their commithons, and unwarily facilitated 


very generally 

as well as the other du- 
ring this alſo was attained by the 

n But the perfection of the 
military art in concerting the plans of action, 
and the operations of the field, ſeems ſtill, on both 
ſicles, to have been in a great meafure wanting.— 
Hiſtorians at leaſt, perhaps from their own igno- 
rance and inexperience, have not remarked 
but a headlong impetuous conduct; cach hur- 
rying to a battle where valour and fortune, chiefly 
determined the ſucceſs. The great ornament of hi- 


Rory during theſe reigns are the © not the mili- 
tranſactions. 
army aſſembled 


e vol vi. p. 126, 327 


| 


any thing | 
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ment. To the great number of the 
chaplains were not 
the ſpiritual duty, and united it with their 
functions. During the intervals of action, they oc- 
cupied themſelves in ſermons, prayers, exhortations ; 
and the fame emulation, there, attended them, 
which, in the field, is ſo neceſſary to 
nour of that profeſſion. Rapturous ecſtaſies ' fop- 
plicd the place of ſtudy and reſſection; and while the 
zealous devotees poured out their thoughts in unpre- 
meditated harangues, they miſtook that | 
| which, to their own ſurpriſe, as well as that of - 
thers, flowed in upon them, for divine illumi 
and for illapſes of the Holy Spirit. Wherever they 
were quartered, they excluded the miniſter from his 
pulpit; n conveyed their ſen- 
timents to the audience, with all the authority, 
e and their 
military exploits, united to appearing zeal and 
fervour. — ſoldiers, ele wich 8 


grace, and 
advances in the great work of — falvation. When 
were to battie the whole field reſound- 
ed, 'as well with pſalms and ſpiritual ſongs adapted 
i the occaſion as with: the inſtruments of. 
muſic i; every man endeavoured to drown the: 
* danger, in the proſpect of that crown 
of glory which was ſet before him. In fo holy a 
cauſe, wounds were eſteemed meritorious; death, 
om, and the hurry and dangers of action, in- 
ſtead of baniſhing their pious viſions, rather ſerved 


to impreſs their minds mare ſtrongly with them. 
The rojaliſts w were dcfirous ot — a ridicule 


5 Dugdale, p. 7. eee 
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colonel Weldon to the weſt, with a de- 
of 4000 men. On Weldon's approach, 
| Grannillle, who imagined thar Fairfax with his whole 
ay rr yo 


him, raiſed the ſiege, and allowed 
| town, now half taken and half burn. 
ed, to receive relief: Bur the royaliſts, being reinfor- 
ced with 3000 horſe under Goring, again advanced 
to Taunton, and ſhut up Weldon, with his ſmall ar. 


my, in that ruinous place. 
The king having effected his purpoſe with regard 


to Cheſter, returned ſouthwards; and, in bis way, 


1 Ruſk, vol. vii. p. 18, 19, Kc. m Ibid. p. 28: 


8 far 
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of the 


Atriboted among them » 
fell into the king's bands. This ſucceſs, which ruck 
2 great terror into the parliamentary party, determi- ; 


ned Fairfax to leave Oxford, which he was 
ning to approach; and he marched towards the 
Ving, with an intention of offrring him battle. The 
king was advancing towards Oxford, in order to raiſe 
the eve, which, he apprehended, was now begun; 
and both armies, cre they were aware, had advanced 
within fix miles of cach other. A council of war 
was called by the king, in order to deliberate con- 
cerning the meaſures which he ſhould nes Lug PRE 
On the one hand, it ſeemed more pruden bo cy 

the combat; becauſe Gerard, who lay in Wales 
3000 men, might be enabled, in a little time, t P 

the army; and Goring, it was hoped, would 
de maſter of Taunton ; and having put the weſt in 
full ſecurity, would then unite his forces to thoſe of 
the king, and give him an inconteſtible ſuperiority . o- 
ver the enemy. On the other hand, prince Rupert, 
whoſe boiling ardour ill puſhed him on to battle, 
> the impatient humour of the nobility and 
try, of which the army was full; and urg ed the 
ad which the rojalits laboured, 
and from which nothing but a victory could relieve 
them: The reſolution was taken to give battle to 
1 and the royal army immediately advanced 
im. 


At Naſeby was fought, with forces nearly equal, this 


. deciſive and well diſputed action, between the king and 


n Clarendon, vol. v. P. 652. 


parliamen t. 
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main body of the oppoſite army ; Cromwell 


in the 

in the ri g; Ircton, Cromwell*s ſon-in-law, in 
the left. The charge was begun, with his uſual ce- 
lerity and uſual ſucceſs, by Prince Rupert. Though 
lreton made t reſiſtance, and even after he was 
run through the thigh with a pike, ſtill maintained 
the till he was taken priſoner, yet was that 


f 
; 


and purſued with precipitate 
by Rupert. He was even fo inconſiderate as 
ime in ſummoning and attacking the artillery 
enemy, which had been left with a good 
of infantry. The king led on his main body, 
and diſplayed, in this action, all the conduct of a 
prudent general, and all the valour of a ſtout ſol- 
dier. Fairfax and Skippon encountered him, 
well ſupported that reputation which they had ac- 
It Skippon, being dangerouſly wounded, was 
deſired by Fairfax to leave the field; but declared 
that he would remain there as long as one man main- 
tained his ground”. The infantry of the parlia- 
ment was broken and preſſed upon by the king, till 
Fairfax, with great preſence of mind, brought up the 
reſerve, and renewed the combat. Meanwhile, Crom- 
well, having led on his troops to the attack of Lang- 
dle, overbore the force of the royaliſts, and, by his 
prudence, improved that advantage which he had gain- 
ed by hisvalour. Having purſued the enemy about a 
quarter of a mile, and detached fome to pre- 
vient their rallying, he turned back upon the king's 
infantry, and threw them into the utmoſt confuſion. 
One regiment alone preſerved its order unbroken, tho* 
twice deſperately aſſailed by Fairfax; and that gene- 
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o Whitloke, p. 146: I Þ Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 43. Whitlocke, p. 145. 
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Fairfax, having firſt retaken Leiceſter, which was 928 


ſrrendered upon articles, began to deliberate con- 


ng, that in three weeks he hoped to 
be maſter of Taunton ; after which he would join 


| lis majeſty with all the forces in the weſt; and in- 


u Hearne has publiſhed the follow- © enlivened by her radiant and ſpark. 
| amd Tom > menufrige week „ ling black eyes. Beſides, her de- 
Sir Simon 4 who was no © portment among her 2 — 
mean man in feet and humble, and b 
'| Parliamentary par - —— - 


purpoſely to 

* the queen, which I did ſully all the 

- | © tame ſhe fat at dinner. I perceived © the knowledge of the true 

| *herto be a moſt abſolute delicate See Preface to the Chronicle of 

* kady, after I had exactly ſurveyed * ſtable, p. 64. 
all the features of her face, much 


1 


- welt, with a view of ſaving Taunton, and ſupprefling 


0 


On Fairfax's 
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bim, in the mean while, to avoid coming u 
3 This letter, which, had it bee 
— deliverntl had probably prevented the batide 
of Naſeby, ſerved now to direct the 
Fairfax. After leaving 


the king's motions, be marched immediately to the 


the only confderable force which now remained to 


— of the campaign, Charles, appre- 
henſive of the event, had ſent the Prince of Wales, 
then fifteen years of age, to the welt, with the title 


by the enemy, that he ſhould make his eſcape into 
a foreign country, and fave one part of the royal fa- 
mily from the violence of the parliament. Prince 
Rupert 
tention of defe 
commanded the 


before Taunton. 
approach, the fiege of Taunton was 
raiſed, and the rojalifs retived to Lampont, an open 

town in the county of Somerſet. Fairfax 3 
Cn beat them from it, killed about 


three hundred men, and took one thouſand four | 


hundred priſoners *. After this advantage, he fat 
down "= Bridgewater, a town eſteemed ſtrong, 
and of great con e in that country. 
he had entered the outer town by ſtorm, Windham, 


the governor, who had retired into the inner, imme- | 


diately capitulated, and delivered up the place to 
Fairfax. The garriſon, to the — of two thou- 


. fand fix hundred men, were made priſoners of war. 


Fairfax, baving next taken Bath and Sherborne, 


reſolved to lay ſiege to Briſtol, and made great prepa- | 
rations for an ent 
the garriſon, and the 


which, from the ſtrength of 
ion of Prince Rupert, the 


operations of 
a body of three thouſand 
wen o Foiur and Roſſer, with orders to attend 


and had given orders, if he were prefled | 


vu ms WES 162 TUYESRY | 


had throws himſelf into Briſtol, with an u- 
nding that important city. Goring | 


When | 


__ a. — &Y WB Ar — nn 1 ©8sg 


reputati ® 
governor, was deemed of the laſt importance. But, ſo | 


w Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 49. x Ibid. vol. vii. p. 55. 


prince 

ed the city to Fairfax. A few da ys before; he had 
itten a letter to the 

defend the place 


for four months, if no mutiny 


and 
Biol, was aſtoniſhed at ſo unexpected an event, 
which was little leſs fatal to his cauſe than the de- 


| fear at Naſcby *. Full of indignation, he inſtantly 


recalled all Prince . him 
a paſs to go beyond fea *. 
The king's affairs now went faſt to ruin in all 


'| ters. The Scots having made themſelves —— 


Cue , 


lain, and 1000 


after an obſtinate ſiege, marched ſouth- 
wards, and laid fiege to Hereford ; but were obliged 
to raiſe it on the king*s approach: And this was the 


Liſt glimple of ſucceſs which attended his arms. 


Having marched to the relicf of Cheſter, which was 
+new befieged by the parliamentary forces under 


| Colonel Jones, Pointz attacked his rear, and forced 
him to give battle. While the fight was continued Sept. 24. 


with great obſtinacy, and victory ſeemed to incline 
to the royaliſts, Jones fell upon them from the other 
ſde, and put them to route, with the loſs of 600 
priſoners ©. The king, with the re- 
mains of his broken army, fled to Newark, and 
thence eſcaped to Oxford, where he ſhut himlclf up 
_ the winter ſcaſon. 


2 83 iv. * 
þ 28th of Y. 695 
c Ruſh. vii. p. 117. 


king, in which he undertook Sept. 7. 


him to ſurrender it. Charles, who was form- Surrender 
forces for the relief of * + 
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manded the royaliſts, having advanced to the relief 
of that town with an army of 8000 men, met with | 
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by Rorm. Poudram 
caſtle being taken by him, and Exeter blockaded on 


all fides ; Hopton, a man of merit, who now com- 


the parliamentary at Torrington ; where he 
was defeated, all hi- foot diſperſed, and he himſelf 
with his horſe, obliged to retire into Cornwall. Fair- 


fax followed him, — vigorouſly purſued the victo | 
ty. Having incloſed the — 26 Thaps, he for- 
ced the whole army, — — 5000 men, chief. 


ly cavalry, to ſurrender upon terms. The ſoldiers, 


ry them to — Re chods. Such of the of- 


_—_ as deſired it, had paſſes to retire beyond fea: 


The orders, having 


+ promiſed never more to bear 
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ing up the quar | 
at Bovey-Tracy, Fairfax fat down DEE 
a. 18. and in a few days entered it 


delivering up their horſes ar arms, were allowed to | 
diſband, and received twenty ſhillings a- piece to car- 


Arms, 
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ders, 

went | If 

5 — at the time the earl of EC 

ſex | parliamentary army to the 
la the rts of England, Hereford was 

by ſurprize : Cheſt 3 gk : Lord Digby, who 

had 1200 to break gby, who 

land pt 

is Y 

was 

firſt horſ. 

too 


of raged provy 8 
Montroſe deſcended into the ſouthern c. 


is 

at Kilfyrh'*. TR 

M 3 
to ſword ſix thouſand of their enemies, 
Covenanters no remains of any army in 
71 i 

now 

faw a force able 
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ſtate, and fon to the late primate, Sir Philip Niſbet, 
Sir William Rollo, Colonel Nathaniel Gordon, An- 
drew Guthry, fon of the biſhop of Murray, Wil 
liam Murray, fon of the carl of Tullibardine, were 


condemned and executed. The fole crime imputed 


to the ſecretary, was his delivering to Montroſe the 


king's commiſſion to be captain-general of Scotland. 
Lord Ogilvy, who was again taken pritoner, would | 
have undergone the fame fate, had not his filtet | 


6 Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 230, 232. Wiſb- h 13th of Sept. 1645. 
art, cap. 13. 3 Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 237. 
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After the ceffation with the Iriſh rebels, the king | 


was defirous of concluding a final peace with them, 
and obtaining their aſſiſtance in : And be 


gave authority to Ormond, lord lieutenant, to pro- 
miſe them an abrogation of all the penal laws enat- 
_—_— : 
0 dar wah vol. vii. p. 215, &c. 

p Ibid. vol. vu. p. 217. 219. 
4 Ruſtworth, vol. vii. p. 249% < 
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a opinion and 
or his ſervice, than of his capacity, he 
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was required to be directed, in the ſteps towards 
the opinion of the lord lirutenant. Glamor- 


* 


. 


greed in the king's name, that the Iriſh ſhould enjoy 
all the churches, of which they had ever been in 


poſſeſſion ſince the commencement of their inſurrec- 


him to communicate all his meaſures to Or. 


4 4 EY * * 
2 * 


parliament, either by arms or by 
ce, which 
= inteſtin 


—— — 1 
2 — —ͤ „4 — s n 


ich, p. 119. 
t See note I at the end of the volume: 
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fry wo be of i. 
parliament refuſed their aſſent to 
Whitlocke, and nber pos! 


— — af 3 


b Gel anchor eee with the ecclefaſt 
nothing was attended with more univerſal 

of many in the 
ſeckaries- The | 
exclaimed, that this indulgence made 
een of Gen reſemble wan ark, and rei · 


a receptacle for all unclean beaſts. They | 


— Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 260, 261. 
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T 


ſhould harbour or conceal him *. 
I de Sconiſh generals and commiſſioners affected Bf” 
great ſurprize on the e of the king: And Scotch 
though they paycd him all the exterior reſpect due yuh. 
to his dignity, they inſtantly fer a guard upon him, 5 
under colour of protection, and made him in reality 
2 priſoner. They informed the Engliſh parliament 
of this unexpected incident, and aſſured them, that 

_ they had entered into no private treaty with the 


4 


a Ruſh, vol. vii. p. 267. b Whitlocke, p. 209. 
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d 2 Sam. chap. xix. 41, 42, and 43 verſes. See Clarendon, vol. v. p. 23, % 


wal 


* 


| this text, 1 
wiſe paciſied rowards him. Another preacher, after 


WW == Txr ww —_S MW Aw” 


good-natured audience, in pity to fallen n 
The go er deference 


very ftriftly guarded: All his friends were kept at a 
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ſiſtance was 
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zealots were no- CHAP. 


LVIAR. 


him to his face with his miſgovernment, — 


ordered this plaſm to be ſung: 


Why dug thee, tyrant, beaft Ne, 
Thy wicked deeds to praiſe : 


the king flood up, 2nd called for tha Fei which - 


begins with theſe words, 


Have mercy, Lord, on me, I pray; 
For men would me devour. 


for once, great to the king than 
— — n28 frag the photo, which the for- 
mer had called for. 

Charles had very little reaſon to be pleaſed with 
his firuarion. He not only found himſelf a priſoner, 


diſtance ; and no intercourſe, either by letters or 
converfation, was allowed him with any one on 
whom he could de 
ny attachment towards him. The Scottiſh generals 
would enter into no confidence with him; and til 
treated him with diſtant ceremony and fei re- 


pet. And every pr 


opolal which they made him, 
tended farther to his abaſement and to his ruin . 

2 o 2 him to iſſue orders to Oxford, and 
commanding their furrender to 
he params: : And the king, fenfible that their re- 
to very little purpoſc, willingly com- 
plied. The terms given to moſt of them were ho- 
nourable; and Fairfax, as far as it lay in his power, 
was very exact in obſerving them. Far from allow- 


e Whitlocke, p. 244. f Clareudon, vol. v. p. 30 


pend, or who was ſuſpected of a 


8 


OHA. ing violence, he would not even 
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inſult or wh. 


4 —umph over the unfortunate royaliſts ; and by his ge. 


1646. 


| was the laſt in England that ſubmitted to 


nerous humanity, fo cruct a civil war was ended, | 
appearance very calmly, detween the parties. 
Ormond having received hke orders, ——— 
Dublin, and other forts, into the hands of the par- 
liamentary officers. Montroſe allo, after having ex- 
ſtill more variety of and bad fortune, 


threw down his arms, and reured out of the King- 
dom. 


| The marquis of Worceſter, a wan paſt ei 


rity of the-parliament. He defended Raglan caſtle 


to extremity ; and opened not its gates till the mid- 


dle of Auguſt. Four years, a few days excepted, 
were now ela fince the king firſt erected his 
Renters ac gan © loag hed the Brivith 


d levy whatever money the parlia- 


ment ſhould think proper for the ſupport of their ar- 


mies. The other conditions were, in the main, the 
ſame with . brood; 
the king“. 


Charles faid, that propoſals, which introduced | 


ſuch i 


mportant innovations in the conſtitution, de- 


manded time for deliberation : The commiſſioners 


hry-four, | 
autho- 


ers ono Suu SW OOaTCRD 


replied, that he muſt give his anſwer in ten days 
3 Ruſh. vel. M. 5. 293 h id. p. 3999 i Ibid. vol. vil. p. 319- 


He 
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defired to reaſon about the meaning and import e HAN. 
ſome terms: They informed him, that they had ., 
of debate; and peremptorily required his 2646: 
or refuſal. He requeſted a perfonal treaty 8 
parliament : They threatened, that if be de- 
compliance, the parliament would by their own 

ity ſettle rhe nation. e 


| parliament was moſt intent upon, was not 
their treaty with the king, to whom they paid little 
regard; but that with the Scots. Two i ant 


points remained to be ſettled with that nation; their | 
delivery of the king, and the eſtimation of their ar- 


rears. + 
The Scots might pretend, thar, as Charles was king 
of Scotland as well as of England, they were en- 
tided to an equal vote in the diſpoſal of his perſon : 
And that in fuch a caſe, where the titles are equal, 
and the ſubject indiviſible, the preference was due to 
the preſent poſſeſſor. The Engliſh maintained, that 
| the king being in England, was comprehended with- 
inthe juriſdiction of that kingdom, and could not 
de diſpoſed of by any foreign nation. A delicate 
queſtion this, and what ſurely could not be decided 
dy ʒ ſince ſuch a ſituation is not any where 
to be found in hiſtory *. 
As the Scots concurred with the Engliſh in impo- 
fng ſuch ſevere conditicns on the king, that not- 
wichſtanding his unfortunate fituation, he ftill refu- 
ſed to accept of them; it is certain that they did 
not defire his freedom : Nor could they ever intend 
to join leniry and rigour together in fo inconſiſtent a 
manner. ore the ſettlement of terms, the admi- 
nitration muſt be poſſeſſed entirely by the parlia- 
ments of both kingdoms ; and how incompatible 
that ſcheme with the liberty of the king, is eaſily 
imagined. To carry him a prifoner into Scotland, 
where few forces could be ſupported to guard him, 
vas 2 meaſure fo full of inconvenicnce and danger, 


k Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 339. 


thar 


— — 
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ener. that even if the Engliſh had conſented to ir, it ma | 
1646. 


to the Scots themſelves 
could ſuch a plan 


un. 


eligible : And how 
2 


leaſt ſeemed to be, in entire union with the parlia. 


ment? The only expedient, it is obvious, which the 
Scots could embrace, if they ſerupled wholly to a. 
bandon the king, was immediately to return, fully 
and cordially to their allegiance ; and uniting them. 


ſelves with the royaliſts in both kingdoms, endeavour 
by force of arms to reduce the Engliſh parliament 
to more moderate conditions ; But beſides that this 


meaſure was full of extreme hazard ; what was it 


bur inſtantly to combine with their old enemies a | 


gainſt their old friends; and, in a fit of romantic 
generoſity, overturn what, with ſo much expence o 


ſo many years, been ſo carrfully erecting? 


But though all theſe reflections occurred to the 
Scottiſh commiſhoners, they reſolved to prolong the 
pledge for thoſe | 
arrears which they claimed from England, and which | 
they were not likely, in the preſent diſpoſition of that 
nation, to obtain by any other expedicnt. The 


diſpute, and to keep the king as a 


ſum, by their account, amounted to near two mill. 


ons; for they had received little regular pay fince | 
they had entered England. And though the contri 


burions which they had levied, as well as the price 


of their living at free quarters, muſt be deducted, 


yer ſtill the ſum, which they inſiſted on, was 
conſiderable. After many diſcuſſions, it was at 


agreed, that in lien of all demands, they ſhould ac- 
_ cept of 400,0001. one half to be paid inſtantly, at» | 


other in two ſubſequent payments. 


Great pains were taken by the Scots (and the Eng- 
liſh complicd with their pretended delicacy) ro make | 


1 Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 326. Parl. Hiſt, vol. xv, p. 236. 
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plood and treafure, they had, during the courſe of 
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this eſtimation and payment of arrears appear a quite c n Av. 
different tranſaction from that for the delivery of the Ln. 
kiag's perſon : But common ſenſe requires, that they 2646. ß 
bond be regarded as one and the fame. Ibe Eng- 
it is evident, had they not been previouſly aſ- 
fared of receiving the king, would never have part- 
ed with ſo conſiderable a fum ; and while they weak- 
ened themſelves, by the fame meaſure have ſtrength- 
_ ened a people with whom they muſt afterwards have 
' ſo material an intereſt to diſcuſs. | 
Thus the Scottiſh nation underwent, and ſtill un- 
grievous ſtains are not cafily wiped 


| ſent fituation, no other meaſure, without the utmoſt 
| Indiſcretion, or even their apparent ruin, could be 


; with each 


gl wa Vw ww e 


- and that after taking arms, 


% ²˙ : . EDS... 


be | 
the general aſſembly interpoſed, and pro- 
> nounced, that as he had refuſed to take the covenant 
3 | Which was preſſed on him, it became not the godly 
do concern themſelves about his fortunes, After 
: this 


eM AF. 
Lyn. 


touch in ſcrophulous diſtempers, 
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this declartion, it behoved the parliament to rem 
their vote ® 

Intelligence concerning the final reſolution of the 
Scottiſh nation to ſurrender him, was brought to the 
king; and he happened, at thar time, to be 
playing at cheſs *. Such command of temper did he 
r — 
tion; and none of the by - ſtanders could perceive, 
that the letter which he peruſed had brought bim 
news of any conſequence. The Engliſh commiſſion- 
— — came t>c6ks bis. ace 
their cuſtody, were admitted to kiſs his hands; and 


neſs as if they had travelled on no other crrand than 
to pay court to him. The old carl of Pembroke in 
who was one of them, he congratulated on 


his ftrength and vigour, that he was ſtill able during 


ae 


' Engliſh commiſſioners, was conducted under a guard 


to Holdenby, in the county of Nortl On | 
bis journey, the whole country flocked to behold 
rer partly by compaſ- 

ſion and affection. If any ſtill retained rancour a- 


gainſt kim in his preſent condition, they paſſed in fi- 
lence ; while his well-withers, more generous than 
prudent, accompanied 

clamations, and with prayers for his ſafety *. That 
ancient ſuperſtition likewiſe of defiring the king's 
ſeemed to acquire 
freſh credit among the from the general tens | 
r 


. 8 Herbert. 


he received them with the fame grace and cheerful. | 


his march with tears, with ac- | 


CHARLES © $i 


ip”. Such roles foal 
both ſides ! ſuch was the unhappy 
condition to which it had reduced Juce king 


ENS FARES Y 


p Clarendon, vol. v. p. 39. Warwick, p. 298. 
4 Clarendon, vol. v. p. 43. N | 


Vox. VII. 6 CHAP. 
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BY 


| ' CHAP. LUX. 

ls ; oY 

M he The 
. | 

ee, parlancn——The ng fie to the ie of | 
Wight—— Second civil 


War— 
land——T he 
and invaſion repreſſed——The king ſcized again by 


the army—— The ahh ps Foie king's trial 
—— And execution—— And 


every day more apparent ; and 
the neuters found it at laſt requiſne to ſeek Heiter in 
one or the other faction. Many new writs were if» 
facd for elections in the room of members who had 
died, or were diſqualified by adhering to the king; 
1 yer ſtill the Preſbyterians retained the A. 
Il mong the commons : And all the peers, except Lord 
_. Say, were eſteemed of that party. The Indepen- 
dents, to whom the inferior ſectarĩes adhered, pre- 
| dominated in the army : And the troops of the new 
| model were univerſally infected with that enthuſiaſtic 
= Spirit. To their aſſutance did the Independent party 


0A 


Soon after the retreat of the Scots, the *Preſbyte> 


- aithong the commons chiefly truſt in their projets c 3.4 ?. 
far acquiring the aſcendant over their artagoniſts. ' 2 
* 


R LES L 


. 0 4 
97 


9 © * 8... 


rians, ſeeing every thing reduced to obedience, be. 


2 

Maſſey, for the ſervice of Ireland : They openly 
cared their intention of making a great 
the remainder*. It was even imagined, 
new model of the army was projected, 
regain to the Preſbyterians that ſuperiori 
they had fo imprudently 

The army had fmall inclination to the 


Ireland ; a 


loſt by the former | 
ſervice of 


barbarous, uncultivated, and laid 


waſte by maſſacres and civil commotions: They had 


leſs inclination to diſband, and to renounce that pay I 


which, having earned it through fatigues and dan- 


gers they 


now purpoſed to enjoy in eaſe and tran- 
quillty. And molt of the officers, having 
the dregs of the peop 
deprived of their commiſſion, than that of returning 
to anguiſh in their native poverty and obſcurity. 


riſen from 
le, had no other proſpect, if 


Theſe motives of intereſt acquired additional influ- 


ence, and became more 
from the religious ſpirit 


verſally actuated. Among the g 


dacated in regular, civi 


dangerous to the parliament, 
by which the army was uni- 
enerality of men, e- 
lized focteries, the fentiments 


of ſhame, duty, honour, have conſiderable authori- 


ty, and ſerve to counterbalance and direct the mo- 
private advantage: But, by 
the predominancy of enthuſiaſm 


tives derived from 


mentary forces, theſe 


r Fourteen thouſand men were 


among the parlia- 


only intended to be kept up; 6000 horle, 


6000 foot, and 2000 dragoons. Bates. 


* Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 564. 


G 2 


— 


ena ». credit, and were 


LIX. 
— 
164% 


tereſted themſelves in that 
Whatever ha 


bes wh dad enced ahem to arms; * 


terians, in contradiſtinCtion to the royaliſts, bad ap- 
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regarded as mere human inventions, 
yea moral inſtitutions, fitter for Heathens than for * 
r The faint, reſigned over to ſuperior 


enary troops 
iſpoled of at the will of 
„. Religion and were he 


had a ſuperior right to fee thoſe fblefings 


they had purchaſed with their blood, enſured — 
ture generations. By the ſame title that the 


rr or the 
well-affefied*, the did now, in contra- 
dillinfion to the | 


— 1 
caring of parties 1 | 


r 


army, the majority enemies, the troops naturally in. 


were, eager to pive the ſu 


periority to their partizans. 
rd{hips they underwent, though per- 
haps derived from inevitable , were aſcribed 
to a ſettled deſign of opprefling them, and refented | 
as an effect of the- animoſity and malice of their ad- 


t Ruſh.) vol. vi. p. 134. v 06a 
» Ibid. vol. vis. 565: | 2 


Notwithſtanding | 


erians, aſſume this magnißj - 


diſtinction, and 


knew, if not checked in its firſt appearance, muſt 
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Notwithſtanding the great revenue which accrued CH As. 


f 


in com- 

they 

And, 

the 
paymen , after 

' they ſhould be diſbanded, or embarked for Ireland, 
their enemies, who inated in the hoaſes, 

would entirely defraud their right, and op- 


pre mpuniuy 
On this ground or pretence did the firſt 


Fairfax the general, was handed about, craving 


indemnity, and that ratified by the king, for any il- 


| legal actions of which, during the courſe of 
war, the foldiers might have been guilty ; toget 
with ſatisfaction in arrears, freedom from 


ey 
be 
attended with the moſt conſequences, and 
muſt ſoon exalt the military above the civil I 


Bclides ſummoning ſome officers to anſwer for this March 


attempt, they immediately voted, that the petition 
tended to introduce mutiny, to put conditions upon 


| the parliament, and to obſirud the relief of Ireland 


x Parl. Hiſt. vol. xv. p. 342. 


G 3 and 


tions begin in the army. A petition, addreſſed to 


K 
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an e 
ters of it, as encmies to the W. 

en peace l. de 

R 


while petitĩous from 2 and other places were o- 
peviy encouraged a-ainſt the army, their mouths 
were ſtopped; and that they, who were the authors 
of liberty to the nation, were reduced by a faction 
in parhament, to the moſt 
In this diſpoſition was the army found by War | 
wick, Dacres, Maſſcy, and other commiſſioners, who 
were ſent to make them propoſals for ent 5 
tte ſervice of licland *. Iuſtead of enliſting, t 
nerality objected to ihe terms; demanded an — 
nity; were clamorous for their arrears : And, though 
they expreſſed no diſſatisfaction againſt Skippon, who 
was appointed commander, they diſcovered much | 
K inclination to ſerve under Fairfax and Crom- 
well . Some officers, who were of the Preſbyterian 
1 having entered into engagements for this ſer | 
vice, could prevail on very few of the ſoldiers to en- 
kit ander them. And, as theſe officers lay all under 
the grievous reproach of deſerting the arwy, and be- 


traying the intereſts of their companions, the reſt 


| were farther confirmed in that confederacy which 
| they had ſecretly formed. 
To petition and remonſtrate being the moſt cau- | 
tious method of conducting a conſederacy, an appli- 


cation ro parliament 4 a near 200 officers ; 
in which they made their apo — F 


C and 


Parl. Hiſt vol. xv. 344. | 2 Ihid. vol. vii. p. 458. 
Ruſh. vol. vii. p. . b Ibid. val. vii. P. 467. 556. 


* 


; 


logy with a very impe- | 


CHARLES 1. 


of that imputation thrown 
n fA The 
private men likewiſe of ſome regiments ſent a leuer 


om; aud decor, that they could not engage 
E or for frctani, till they were ſatisfied in _ _— 
| © tions, and had their juſt deſires granted“. 
1 » bees 0 . 


and not retaining much authority, it was not 
them to employ any expedicnt which could contri- 
| bute to their purpoſe. The expedient which they 
now made Ae was the worſt imaginable. They 
ſent Skippon, Cromwell, lreton, and Fleetwood, to 
the head - quarters at Saffron Weldon in Effex; * . | 


empowered them to make offcrs to the bac. bet 
quire into the cauſe of its diffemper: very 7th 


. the three laſt, 3 
of all the diſcontents; and failed not to fſoment 
thoſe diſorders which they pretended to appeaſe. 
By their ſuggeſtion, a meaſure was embraced which, 
at once, brought matters to extremity, and rendered 
the mutiny incurable. 
In oppoſition to the parliament at Weſtminſter, a 
military parliament was-formed.' Together with 2 
cl & the — officers, which was appoint- 
ed after the model of the houſe of peers ; a more free 
repreſentative of the army was compoſed, by the elec- 
tion of two private men or inferior officers, under the 


ale of agitators, from each troop or company 
this means, both the XI 


ü ů — plans of imaginary republcs; 
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HA”: and an caly method 


; 
<j: 


ST 


; 


10 


f 


e 
| 


force of their authority: They voted that 


troops, which did not engage for Ircland, 
diſbanded in their quarters*. At 


Fan gb ft 


- 
'8S : 
? 


T 


LE 
; 


a tatlor by profeſſion ; but was now advanced to 
„ eee 
army. Without being oppoſed by d, who 
e the 
King's preſence, armed with piſtols, and told him, 
that ac mult immdiately go along with him. Whi- 
ther? faid the king. To the army; replied Joyce. 


By what warrant? aſked the king. Joyce pointed 


b Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 497, 595. Whit- g Ruſk. vl. vii. p. 487. 
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conducted by one Joyce, who had once been 


CHARLES I. 


muſt i 
. was vain, The . . F > yo 
leer and was fafe- 
conducted to the army, who were haſtening to 
rendezvous at Triplo Heath, near Cambridge. 
Ide parliament, informed of this event by their com- 
_ thrown into the conſterna- 


"Fairfax himſelf was bb bee at the king's 
rival. r 


never been communicated to the 


ders were entirely verbal; and no body avowed 
them. X ſſh affected aſtonĩſhment 
| de enterpriſe, Cromwell, by whoſe counſel it had 
deen directed, arrived from London, and put an end 


to their deliberations. 


This artful and audacious conſpirator had conduct- 
ed himſelf in the parliament with ſuch profound dif- 
mulation, with ſuch refined hy pocriſy, that he had 


bag deccived thoſe who, being themſelves very dex- 


tous practiuoners in the: fame arts, Went natu- 

rally have entertained the more ſuſpicion o- 
thers. At every intelligence of diſorders i in the ar- 
1, he was moved to the higheſt pitch of grief and 
gef auger. He wept bitterly : He lamented the mif- 
| fortunes of his country: He-adviſed every violent 
| meaſure for ſuppreſſing the mutiny ; and by theſe 


hk Whitlocke, p. 524. Warwick, i Ruſh. vol p. 514, 515. Claren- 
p. 299. RS don, vol. v. p. 47. | 


ar 
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irate counſels, at once ſeemed to evince W 
own . and inflamed thoſe diſcontents & 
Aro make advantage. He obe 
and earth, that his devoted attachment is 
— had rendered him fo odious in the 


army, that his life while among them was in the ut. 


moſt danger; and he had very narrowiy eſcapedy 
confpiracy formed to affaflinate him. But informa 


agitators were entirely his creatures, the parliameys 

tary leaders ſecretly reſolved, that, next day, when 

| he ſhould come to the houſe, an accuſation de 
. entered againſt him, and he ſhould be ſene to the 

Tower Cromwell, who, in the conduct of his 

| 2 frequently approached to the 


very brink of deſtruction. knew how to make the 


both of general and army. 
Fairfax, having neither talents himſelf for cabal, 


given his entire confidence to Cromwell, who, by 
the beſt coloured 


of an open ſincerity and a ſcrupulous conſcience, im 
poſed on * eaſy natwe of this brave and virtuous 


man. The council of officers and the agitators were | 


moved altogether by Cromwell's direction, and con- 


pl _ veyed his will to the whole army. By his profound 


where he could cover his enterpriſes from public 


| 1 view, and ſeeming either to obey the commands of 


his ſuperior officer, or yicld to the movements of the 


Fer in their infancy, he kept at 9—— leſt his 
| Clarendon, vol. v. p. 46. 


tion being brought, that the moſt active officers and 


TT EEE LEE LEE: = 


Was inſtantly inveſted with the ſupreme command, | 


nor 8 to diſcover the cabals of others, hal 


pretences, and by the appearance | 


and artful conduct, he had now attained a fituarion | 


2 ſoldiers, could ſecretly pave the way for his future 
| greatneſs. While the diforders of the army were | 


- 


wn 8 : i > 


waiting in his 


and arrived in a few 


nn execution, than till Efſex, Mancheſter, Waller, 
and the other officers of that party, 
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As ſoon as they came 


„ he 
joined the troops; and in 


and depriving the parliament of any reſource 
an accommodation with him. Though one vizor 
| of, another ftill remained, to cover his natural 
countenance. Where delay was requiſite, - Doqon 
employ the moſt inde fatigable patience: 
lritywas neceſſary, be fle w to a deciſion. And by has 
Prin he OR TOs I 


was enabled to combine the moſt 


of many reſources; and time might ae, 


that important blow of ſcizing the king's 


it averſion might throw a damp upon thew, CH A F. 
qr ſecret encouragement betet ſuſpicion in the ., 


1647- 


4h enable them to reſiſt that violence with might ws 


they were threatened. Without farther deliberation, 
therefore, Cromwell advanced the wy Cpes Wa, 
days at St Albans. 
Nothing could be more popular than this hoſtili- 
ty which the army commenced a 
As much as that affembly was once the idol of the 
m as much was ir now become the object of ge- 


neral hatred and averſion. 


© The ſelf-denying ordinance had no longer been put 


had reſigned 
their commiſſion : Immediately after, it was laid aſide 


by tacit conſent ; and the — ſharing all offices 


Ea in exerciſing acts of oppreſſion on the help- 


nation. Though the neceflity of their ſituation 


night ſerve as an for many of their mea- 
tures, the people, not accuſtomed to ſuch a ſpecies of 


government, were not diſpoſed to make the requiſite 


ala | 


gainſt the parliament. - 


of power and profit among them, proceeded with im- 


ena? A fmall 
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be obtained by former kings from the j 


mour-of parliaments ; and the Englith, 
in Europe, were the leaſt accuſtomed to tanes: But 


this parliament, from the commencement of the war, 


according.to fome had levied, in five 
years, above 40 millions; yet were loaded with 
debts and incumbrances, which, during that age, 
822 If theſe compurations 
ſhould be thought much exaggerared, as they proba- 
bly are , the taxes and impoſitions were certainly 
far higher than in any former ſtate of the Engliſh go- 


vernment : and fuch popular cxaggerations are, at 
leaſt, a proof of popular diſcontents. 


But the diſpoſal of this money was no leſs the ob- 


ject of general complaint againſt the parliament than 
the levying of it. The ſum of 300,000]. they o- 


took, tis affirmed , and divided among t their 
——— The committees to whom the ma- 
nagement of the different branches of revenue was 
entruited, nc ver brought in their accounts, and had 
unlimited power of ſecreting whatever ſums they 
pleaſed from the public treature®*. Theſe branches 
were needleſohy multiplied, in order to render the re- 
venue more intricate, to ſhare the advantages among 
greater numbers, and to conceal the frauds of which 
they were univerſally ſuſpected v. 
The method of keeping accounts, pradiiſed in the 
exchequer, was confciledhy.he exafcſt, the mot an- 


4 1 Clement Walker's hiſtory of the time of war, could not be ſo conſider- 
two Junte s, prefixed to bis Hiſtory of able as afterwards. 

Indepeudency, p. 8. This is an author preciſely is af- 
of , ſpirit and ingenuity; and being a | 
zealous parliamentarian, his authority — of En 


gland, p. 297. 


is very con ſiderable, notwithſtanding u Clement Walker's Hiſtory of lv. 5 


the air of ſatire which prevals in his . 


w This how- 
ever, ſeems much too ; eſpecialÞ p. Id. is Had 
ly as the ſequeſtrations, during the | 


* 


ſupply of 100, o00 l. a year could never 1 


all nationg | 


5 | mitee, who were ſubject 
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 __R 8 and de adlihed, and, 19. 


d exchequer was, for that reaſon, aboliſhed, and 
the revenue put under. the management of a com- 
to no controul i 220 

he exciſe was an odious tax, formerly unknown 
to the nation ; and was now extended over 
ons, and the common neceſſaries of life. Near one 
half of the goods and chattels, and at leaſt one half 
| of the lands, rents, and revenues of the kingdom, 
had been ſequeſtered. To great aumbers of royal- 
| its, all redreſs from theſe ſequeſtrations was refuſed: 
To the reſt, the remedy could be obtained only by 
paying large compoſitions, and ſubſcribing the co- 
 venant, which they abhorred. Beides pitying the 
ruin and defolation of ſo many ancient and honour- 
able families, indifferent ſpectators could not but 
blame the hardſhip of puniſhing with ſuch ſeverity, 
actions, which the law, in its uſual and moſt undif- 


pred imeerpreration, 99 of every ſub- 


Eibe ſeverinies too, exerciſed againſt the Coiſcopel 


dergy, naturally affeted the royaliſts, and even all 
men of candour, in a ſenſible manner. By the moſt 
moderate computation *, it appears, that above one 
half of the eſtabliſhed clergy had been turned our to 

and want, for no other crime than their ad- 
hering to the civil and religious principles in which 
they had been educated; and for their attachment 
to thoſe laws, under whoſe countenance they had 
at firſt embraced that proteflion. To renounce E- 
piſcopacy and the liturgy, and to ſubſcribe the co- 
_ venant, were the only terms which could fave them 
from fo rigorous a fate; and if the leaſt mark of 


q Clement r eee 0s leave the ſequeSiered clergy a fifth of 
| >» Þ- their revenue; but this author makes 
r See John Walter's Attempt to- it ſuliciently appear, that this provi- 
recovering an Account of the fion, ſmall as it is, was never regular- 
Numbers and Sufferings of the Cler- ly paid the ejected cdergy.. 
N. The —— pretended to 


malignancy. 


the ſe dĩſtreſſed vated 
— — = 
t 


power of theſe _—_ _ — 


the obnoxious, and ſometimes 10 the i innocent, they 
fold their protection. And inſtead of one ſtar-cham- 
der, which : had been aboliſhed, a great number were 
anew erected, fortified with tf pretences, and 
armed with more unlimited authority *. 


Could any thing have increaſed the indignation 2- | - 
into which the nation, from the |! 
too cager purſuit of liberty, had fallen, it muſt have | 


gainſt that flavery 


been the reflection on the pretences by 


* 


endured for the ſake of 


what excited the moſt univerſal complaint was, 
the unkmited tyranny and defporic rule of the coun. | 
try-committees. During the war, the diſcretionary - 


_—_ 


Mg 


W 


ir pious 

| the name of the Lord, all their 
- mockery of the underitanding, pace work 
culiar reſentment. 


1 . The — deſtined for Ireland were 


| march to the Aer of the parkament. | | 
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z of the Egyprians, and their rigid ſeverity the domi: e * 
— 


nion of the elect, interjarded all their iniquitics with 
prayers, ſaved themſelves from 


— dy their 


violence could be 


ligion, were, 2.3% — IE po 


liament, confiogs of their — il pope- 
„ a 
La" _— 


theſe were too diſtant to be employed in ſo urgent 


1 _ were commanded by 

fame party; but their troops, being fo much 
dilperſed, could, at preſeur, be of no manner of 
ſervice. The Scots were faithful friends and zealous 
9 and the covenant; but a long time 
| ugg ere they could collect their force, and 


In 


CHAP. In this unten it was thought more 
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1 


army, hoping. by terror alone, 


entered into negociation with their maſters. 
Here commenced the encroachments of the mill. 


ary upon the civil authority. The army, in their | 
copied exactiy the 


on the parhament, 
which the parliament irſelf had fer them, in 
their recear ulurpations on the crown. | 

' Every day, they roſe in their demands. If one 
claim. was granted, they had another ready, ſtill more 


enormous and exorbitant; and were determined ne- 


tended not to accuſe; It was only evil 
who ſeduced and berrayed ir. 


They proceeded fo Ws ail ns CG 
whom, in general terms, they charged with high tre- 


— to the army, and evil counſellors to the 


. Cla- | ve tbl. vol. i. . $67. 635- Ibid. 


vol. viii. Pp. 731. 


__-», a nh mas 


— — ſtopped at St Albans, and 
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them, and to involve the nation 
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is friends had ac 
chaplains were reſtored to him, and he was al- 


Co t intended to 


1 


TH ne 


There being no Ggns of reſiſtance, the army, in 


tion than at Holdenby, 
er degree of freedom, as well as 


_ That prince 


carried the kin 


1 


war upon 


Hil 


1 


vii, p. 57% $74- 


lowed 


_ to fave appearances, 


| 


e 


e 


15 
I 


I. 


national confuſions encreaſed, i 
the more was he conlident that all parties would at 


ſter : Diſtractions every where, terrors, oppr | 
1 confatos, b voul 
wou 


could not long continue, 
de brought to reflect on that 4 
der which they and their Ae fo long en- 
joyed happineſs and tranquillity. 

Though i Charles kept his cars open to all propo- 
fals, and expected to hold the balance between the 
oppoſite parties, he entertained more hopes of accom- 
modation with the army. He had experienced the 
extreme rigour of the parliament. They pretended 
totally to annihilate his authority: They had confi- 
ned his n. In both theſe particulars, the army 
ſhowed more indulgence*, He had a free inter- 
courſe with his friends. And in the propoſals which 
the council of officers ſent for the — of the 
nation, they inſiſted neither on the abolition of Epil- 
copacy, nor of the puniſhment of the royaliſts ; the 
two points to which king had the moſt extreme 
feluctauce: And they demanded, that a period ſhould 
be put to the preſent parliament, the event for which 
he moſtly ardently longed. 

His conjunction too feemed more natural with the 
12 than with that uſurping aſſembly, who had 

long aſſumed the entire ſovereignty of the ſtate, 


id of white pats dee gr 


wt 8 had declared their reſolution ſtill to continue 


| Warwick, p. 303. Parl. Hiſt. vol. xvi. p. 40. chenden, vol. v. p. 50- 


H 2 maſters. 
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gratifying a tew perſons with titles and 
ight draw over, he » the 
r, and in an inſtant reinſtate him. 
| Io lreton he offered the 
2 of lreland: To Cromwell, the garter, 
the title er of the 
- Negociations to this purpoſe were ſecretly 
ſain Whey N r r eg agua 
and was pleaſed to keep t an ac- 
rr s | 
time render it neceſſary. And the king, who had 
uo ſuſpicion that one, born a private gentleman, 
could entertain the daring ambition of ſeizing a 
ſceptre, tranſmined through a long line of monarchs, 
indulged hopes that he would at laſt embrace a mea- 
fure, which by all the motives of duty, intereſt, and 
fafery, ſeemed to be recommended to him. 
While Cromwell allured the king by theſe expec- 
tations, he ſtill continued his ſcheme of reducing the 
parliament to ſubjection, and depriving them of all 
means of reſiſtance. To gratify the army, the par- 
ent inveſted Fairfax with the title of general in 
Ehicf of all the forces in England and Ireland ; and 
entruſted the whole military authority to a perſona 
who though well inclined to their fervice, was no 
longer at his own diſpoſal. 
They voted, that the troops which, in obedience 


\% 


to them, had inliſted for Ireland, and deſerted the 


: 3 * 


* 


_ _- rebellious army, ſhould be diſbanded, or in othes © 


.words, be punithed for their fidelity. The forces in 
the north, under Pointz, had already mutinied againſt 
their general, and had entered into an affociation 
with that body of the army, which was fo ſucceſs- 
r 
vil authority *. EET 4994 
That no refource might remain to the parliament, it 
was demanded, that the militia of London ſhould be 


- M Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 620. 
changed, 
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and the command reſtored to thoſe who, during 
courſe of the war, had e te. 4 "2 
and 


Fee“ 
IA. 


even complied with fo violent a demand, 
a vote in obedience to the army i. | 
By this unlimited patience they purpoſed to tem- 
porize under their preſent 1 
ped to find a more favourable for reco- 
vering their authority and influence : But the impa- 
tience of the city loſt them all the of their 
cautious meaſures. A againſt the alteration 
of the militia was carried to Weſtminſter, attended 2otÞ July. 
by the a tices and ſeditious multitude, who be- 

fieged the door of the houſe of commons, and, by 

their clamour, noiſe, and violence, obliged them to 
reverſe that vote which they had ſo 
When gratified in this pretenſion, i 
diſperſed, and left the parliament at liberty *. 
'Ro dee was man eo of ths onal g. 8 
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and, 
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having by 


1 


15 


nin 


intended to make a private 
a meaſure which carried the 


eres which be aher 


——— Many 

ſarted , that he really 

2 
appearance 


plauſible 


quiſite, and a flat 


former profeſſions and tenets 


both for his ſafety and ad. 


to it the wild bumours of the 2 ar- 


of viſus from the king 


But that be 


was ſome colouring re 


, ® 

- 

: 

1 

contradiction to all 


yet 


wancement : 


why 
's friends, 


; favour than formerly to the 


royal 


he ſaid, had rendered him o- 


q See note [C] at the end of the volume. 
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 Weime, had bern an intimate friend of Cromwell's, 


| the governor was nephew 


| recourſe to him, in the preſent exigence, 
other rational 


| tis majeſty, though the 


would have been a very flender 


[og > he ins; and, indeed, all the circum- 
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_ ee; and even infinuates, that, if he bad thought 
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was the 


This man was enti 


well. At his recommendation he had married a 
tanghter of the famous Hampden, who, during his 


md whoſe memory was ever reſpected by him. Theſe 
creumſtances were very unfavourable : Yer, becauſe 

w to Dr Hammond, the 
king's favourite chaplain, and had acquired a good 
character in the army, it was thought proper to have 
when no 
nds deeds of Aſh- 
bornham and Berkeley were difpatched to the iſland. 
had orders not to inform Hammond of the 


| phce where the king was concealed, till they had 


firſt obtained a 


promiſe from him not 10 deliver up 
and army ſhould 
require him ; rer 
could not protect him. This promiſe, it is evident, 

ny: Yet even 


it, Aſhburnham imprudently, if not 
he Hammond to Tichfield ; and 


vithour exa 
1 


the king was obliged to put himſelf in his hands, and 


to attend him to Cariſbroke-caftle in the ifle of 


| Wight, where, though received with great demon- 
| frations of reſpe& and duty, he was in reality a pri- 


loner. 
Lord Clarendon * is poſitive, that the king, when 
he fled from Hampton-Court, trad no intention of 


of that hiſtorian's narrative, which we have 
here followed, ſtrongly favour this opinion. But 


| there remains a letter of Charles's to the earl of La- 
ick, ſecretary of Scotland, in which he plainly 


mimates, that that meaſure was voluntarily embra- 


proper, he might have been in Jericy, or any other 


t P. 79, do, &c. | 
place 


| hnced In the neighbourhood lay c H 4 y. 
the ide of Wight, of which Hammond was gover- 
on Crom- 26. 


* 
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place of fafery . Perhaps he ſtill confided in the pra. 


miles of the ; and flanered himſelf, whey 
if he were removed from the fury of the agi 

| "” by which bis ſe was immediately rhreatened, they 
would exccute what they had ſo often promiſed in 
his favour. 


Whatever may de che truck in this matter, for ie | 


is impoſſible fully to aſcertain the truth, Charles ne. 
ver took a weaker ſtep, nor one more agreeable 9 


——— ——— — * 
liver him either by force or artfice, And though it 
was always in the power of Cromwell, whenever 


he pleaſed, to have ſent him thither, yet fuch a mea. | 


fure, without the king's conſent, would have been 


That the king ſhould 


throw a ny 


lament, and free from —— 


cuſtody of the king's perſon, applied himſclf fer- 
himſelf had fo artfully raiſed, and ſo ſucceſsfully em- 


 oully to quell thoſe diforders in the 


ployed againſt both king —— — In order 
to engage the againſt their n- 


ſters, he had encouraged an arrogant ſpirit among 
the infaviar alters 22d potwate men; 266 


in many reſpects, 


vil liberty than of military obedience. The troops 


themſelves were formed into a kind of republic ; as 
the plans of imaginary republics, for the ſetilement 
topics of converſa - 
ty it was | 


agreed to aboliſh : Nobility mult be fer afide : Even 


of the ſlate, were every day the 
tion among theſe armed ors. R 


u See note D] at the end of the volume. 


r 


Cromwell, being now entirely muſter of che int 


, cw=werv, ” .=©@oO_2M__o =o wu ao w Joo 


” 


|| amy was called, having 
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alranks of men be levelled; and an univerſal equality CHAP. 


of property, a8 well as of power, be introduced a- 


mong the citizens. The faints, they faid, were the 7. 
Gl of the earth; an entire parity had place among 


- and by the fame rule that the apoſtles 
the moſt ignoble profeſſions, the 
tinel, if enlightened by the Spirit, was 


| nditled to equal regard with the greateſt commander. 
| tn order to wean the foldiers from theſe licentious 


maxims, Cromwell had iſſued orders for diſcominu- 
ing the meetings of the agitators ; and he pretended 


m pay entire obedience to the parſiament, whom, 


ng now fully reduced to ſubjection, he purpoſed 
. ſor the future, the inſtruments of his au- 


| thority. But the Levellers, for fo that party in the 
experienced the ſweets of 


dominion, would not fo eaſily be deprived of it. 


_ They ſecretly continued their meetings; they aſſert- 


ed, that their officers, as much as any part of the 
church or ſtate, needed reformation. Several regi- 


ments joined in feditious remonſtrances and peti- 


| tions"; ſeparate rendezvouſes were concerted ; and 


TP WW Y Uo c = TONNE 


every tended to anarchy and confuſion. | 
this diſtemper was ſoon cured by the rough but dex- 


; terous hand of Cromwell. He choſe the opportu- 


nity of a review, that he might diſplay the greater 
boldneſs, and f the terror the wider. He fci- 


| xd the ringleaders before their companions ; held 


in the field a council of war; ſhot one mutineer in- 
famly ; and ſtruck ſuch a dread into the reſt, that 


_ they preſently threw down the ſymbols of fedition 
| vhich they had diſplayed, and thenceforth returned 
do their wonted diſcipline and obedience *. 

Cromwell had great deference for the counſels of 
beton, a man, who, having graftcd the ſoldier on 


V Ruſk, vol. vili. p. 845. 859. x Lem, ibid. p. 875. Clarendon, vol. v. p. 87. 


the 
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concerning the ſettlement of the nation, and the fu- 
ture diſpoſal of the king's perſon v. In this conſe 
rence, which commenced with devout prayers, pour | 
ed forth by Cromwell himſelf and other infpi 
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the lawyer, the ſtateſman on the faint, had a a 

fach principles as were fitted to introduce the few 
reſt tyranny, while they ſeemed to encourage the 


ſes, he thought himſelf 


From his 
ſecretly called at Windlor a 


perſons (for the officers of this army received is 
ſpiration with their commiſſion), was firſt opened 


the daring and unheard-of counſel of bringing the 


ing to juſtice, and of puniſhing, by a judicial fen- 
tence, their ſovereign, for his pretended tyranny 


and mal-adminiſtration. While Charles lived, even 


though reſtrained to the cloſeſt priſon, conſpiracies, 


ing in favour of a prince, who was fo extremely re 
vered and beloved by his own party, and whomthe 


tion and compaſhon. To murder him privately was 


aggravated by the baſeneſs of ſuch a crime; and 
every odious epithet of Traitor and Aſaſſin would, 
by the general voice of mankind, be undiſputably # 


| fcribed to the actors in ſuch a villany. Some une 
muſt be attempted which would > | 
ftoniſh the world by its novelty, would bear the ſen 


peded 


n 
"my -— ho = | 
he purpoſed by arbitrary power to eſtabliſh libery, “/ 
and, in proſecution of his imagined religious purpo. 

from all the ord. 


and inſurrections would never be watt 


nation in general began to regard with great afſet 


; 
$ 


; 


expoſed to the imputation of injuſtice and cruelty, | 


blance of juſtice, and would cover its barbarity by 


7 Clarendon, vol. v. p. 92. 


the audaciouſneſs of the emterprize; Striking in ui 


_—_— 


1911 


upon them the judgments 
: This honour have all his 


their nobles with fetters of iron; to 


— 
their rf * 


2 
Sal or and framed 


8585 
* 


iament acted 


and, in all 


2 


IT theſe prerogatives 
» But the parlia 
— 


11 
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Ut 


juſt and ne | 

By the third, he was to annul all the 

all the patents of peerage, which had 

reat ſeal fince it had been carried from 
ittle at the ſame 


A 


1 


5 
7 


ounce for the ing pe 
E 
as they thought 


proper; a 
but contrived 


of reverence. Ireton, ſeeming to ſpeak the 
ſenſe of the army, under the appellation of many 
thouſand godly men, who had ventured their lives in 
defence of the parliament, ſaid, that the king, by de- 
nying the four bills, had refuſed ſafety and protection 
to his people; that their obedience to him was but a 
reciprocal duty for his protection of them; and that, 


b Clarendon, vol. v: p. 88, 


1 
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obligations to and muſt fertle rhe nation, = 


Cromwell, after giving an ample character of the va- 


joined, that it was C 


gers, would ftill continue 


, Wi 
to protect them againſt [ 

| — uy Teac by 
& ing your ſafety and that of the 
« Lingdom (in whi theirs too is involved) to ima- 
i« vine themſelves betrayed, and their intereſts aban- 


« doned to the rage and malice of an irreconcileable 
_ © enemy, whom, for your fake, they have dared to 
&« Beware ( and at theſe words he laid his 
«© hand on his fword,) beware, leſt deſpair cauſe them 
to ſeek ſafety by ſome other means than by ad- 
« hering to you, who know not how to conſult 
«* your own fafety ©.” Such arguments prevailed; 
though ninety-one members had ſtill the courage to 
oppoſe. It was voted that no more addreſſes be 
made to the king, nor any letters or meſſages be re- 
ceived from him; and that ir be treaſon for any one, 
without leave of the two houſes, to have any inter- 
courſe with him. The lords concurred in the fame 
ordinance *. : 
By this vote of non · addreſſes, fo it was called, the 
bing was in reality dethroned, and the whole con- 
'  fiirution formally overthrown. So violent a meaſure 
was ſupported by a declaration of the commons no 


© CL. Walker, p. 70. d Ibid. p. 70. e Rub. vol, viii. p. 96. 967. 


Vol.. VII. I : lefs 


Jan. 16. 


as he had failed on his part, they were freed from all c h r. 
without conſulting any longer ſo miſguided a prince ©. 7 


5. 


=o oe 4 ___ fee . 
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ft i 92 


at 


Vul. p- 


P. 329. 


b Warwick, 
Rulli, vol. 


people. The 


| whence the king derived conſolation amidit all his ca- 


don, vol. v. p. 93. 
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f Ruſk vol. vili. p. 998, Clarcu- 


1 


l 


; gloomy, nothing which enraged him againſt 
 yerfarics, or 2 him with the diſmal 
| | bile i 


were 
and Scotland, whence the king's 
received the firſt fatal difaſter, ſeemed now 
to promiſe it ſupport and afliſtaace. | 


Before the ſurrender of the king's perfor ar Mew The 


85 


much more ſince that event, the ſubjectẽ 


had been daily multiplying between the 
two ki ns. The Independetits, who began to 
prevail, t caſions of mortifying the Scots, 


: 


reſbyterians looked on with the greateſt 
vencration., When the Scottiſh com- 
Engliſh 


| 


| 


ho, joined to a committee of 
commons, had managed the war, were 
depart, it was propoſcd in parliament to 
we them thanks for their civilities and good offices. 
ladependents inſiſted, that the words good affices 
' hould be ſtruck out; and thus — 
fſtiendihip and intimate alliance wich the Scots reſol- 


LE 
8 


Fa 


of the army to London, the ſubjectĩon 
of the parliament, the ſcizing of the king at Holden- 
by, bis confinement in Cariſbroke-caſtle, were ſo many 
blows ſcaſibly felt by chat nation, as threatening the 


12 final 


0 


joy 
1 
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F and eſtabliſh orthodoxy by the ſword and by 


conſcience, which the Preſbyterians regarded with 


n 


felves had been guilty, they denominated treaſon and 
were ſent to London, proteſted againſt the four bills, 


civil power, and providing 


tions. And when they 


* 


penal ſtatutes, they faw the ſectarian army, who | 
were abſolute maſters, elaim an unbounded liberty of | 


the utmoſt abhorence. All the violences put on the 
to the cove. 
to defend his royal 
And thoſe very actions of which they them- 


rebellion, when executed by an oppolite party. 
The carls of Loudon, Lauderdale, and Laneric, who 


as containing too great a diminution of the king's | 
* ing no ſecurity for 08 
They complained, that, notwithſtanding this proteſta- 
— * bills were (till inſiſted on, K ſo- 
league, and to the treaty between the two na- 
accompanied the Engliſh 
commithoners to the ifle of Wight, they ſecretly form- 
ed a treaty with the king, for arming Scotland in his 
favour * a; - 
Three parties, at that time, 
The Royalifts, who inſiſted upon the reſtoration of 
the king's authority, without any regard to religious 


ſects or tenets. Of theſe Monroſe, though abſent, 
was regarded as the head. The Rigid Preſbyterians, 
who hated the king, even more than « 


hey abhorred 


_ toleration; and who determined to give him no aſ- 


fiſtance, till he ſhould fubſeribe the covenant :/ Theſe 


were governed by Argyle. "The Moderate Preſby 


reits of religion and of the crown, and hoped, by 


# 
_ Cl, Walker, p. 80. & Clarendon, vol. v. p. 101. 


ſupporting ' 


prevailed in Scotland: | 


& — as well as the king, in their juſt freedom and 


upporting the Precbyierian party 
ee ee 


authority : The two brothers, Hamilton and Lane- 
nie, were leaders of this party. _ 
When Pendennis caſtle was ſurrendered to the 
1 Hamilton. who then obtained 
is liberty, rerurned into Scotland; and being ge- 
nerouſly determined to remember ancient favours, 
more than recent injuries, he immediately em- 
' hraced with zeal and ſucceſs the ion of the 
poyal cauſe. He obtained a vote from the Scottiſh 
to arm 40,000 men in of the 
ng's authority, and to call over a conſiderable bo- 
dy under Monro, who commanded the Scottiſh for. 
ces in Ulſter. And though he openly proteſted, 


ſures, he ſecretly entered into corr with 
the Engliſh royaliſts, Sir Marmaduke Langdale and 
Sir Philip Muſgrave, who had levied conſiderable 
forces in the north of En . 
The general aſſembly, who fat at the fame time, 
and was guided by Argyle, dreaded the conſequence 
of theſe meaſures, and foreſaw that the oppoſite par- 
ty, if ſucceſsful, would effect the reſtoration of mo- 


the covenant, was, in their 


they thundered out anathemas againſt every one who 
paid obedience to the parliament. Two ſupreme in- 
dependent judicatures were erefted in the kingdom; 


' ternal torments, the other with impriſonmeut, ba- 
" hiſhment, and military execution. The 


CHARLES I. ' up 
in England, to fup. CHA». 


that the covenant was the foundation of all his mea- 


-  narchy, without the eſtabliſhment of Preſhy er) in 
England. To join the king before he had ſubſcribed . 
eyes, to reſtore him to 
his honour before Chriſt had obtained his; and 


one threatening the people with damnation and e- 


diſtracted in their choice; and the armament of Ha- 


LIX. 


* 


—- 
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royaliſts he would 


by revolutions in government; becauſe the 
and inſecure, muſt common. 


a complete victory over the crown, they 
_ ſelves loaded with a multiplicity of taxes 


the cruel treatment which the 
from the army, were ſtrongly anime to reſtore him 
to liberty, and to recover the advantages which they 
had untortunately loſt. All orders of men were in- 
flamed with indignation at ſeeing the military prevail 
- over the civil _ ay Roe king and parliament at 
once reduced to fu a army.— 
hap) perſons of Kay nd indi had, from 


inning 
But all theſe were, by the new party, | cares ye 
authority ; and every office was entruſted to the molt 


ignoble part of the nation. Lacan 


that declared themſelves ; and 
a conſiderable army in thoſe parts, which were ex- 


| earl of Holland, who had ſeveral times 


the vi 
milton, with better reaſon, complained of the pre- 


ple; on theſe were now Land united in 
and illegal adminiſtration. 

Though the whole nation ſeemed to combine in 

ar toned of military tyranny, the ends which the 

ſeveral parties purſued were fo different, that little 

concert was obſerved in their inſurrections. Lang- 


not much liderty or lenity to the 
Ja 


dorne, Poyer, and Powel, Preſbyterian officers, who 


commanded bodies of troops 


in Wales, were the firſt 
they drew together 


tremely devoted to the royal cauſe. An inſurrection 


was raiſed in Kent by young Hales and the carl of 


Norwich. Lord Capel, Sir Charles Lucas, Sir 
Lifle, excited commonons in Effex. The 


fince the commencement of the civil wars, endea- 
voured to aſſemble forces in Surrey. Pomfret-caſtle 
in Yorkſhire was ſurpriſed by Morrice. Langdale 
wn Muſgrave were in arms, and maſters of Berwick 


and Carliſle in the north. 


What ſcemed the moſt dan cireu 


1 gerous mſtance, 
the general ſpirit of diſcontent had ſeized the fleet. 
Seventeen ſhips, lying n river, de- 


cred for the king; tting Rainſborow their 
admiral aſhore, Ki over to Holland, where the 
prince of Wales took the command of them . | 

The Engliſh royaliſts exclaimed loudly againſt Ha- 
milton's delays, which they attributed to a refined 
policy in the Scots, as if their intentions were, that 
all the king's party ſhould firſt be ſuppreſſed, and 
remain —— to the Preſbyterians. Ha- 


m Clarendon, vol. v. p. 137. 


Ly —  cipitate 
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22 b. cipitate humour of the Engliſh royaliſts, who, 

= * * de dae aden forced Km w march 
. before his levies were completed, or his pre. 

* — in any forwardnels. 


tices, which ſoon ſuppreſſed, raiſed i 
1 ich was Were raued in 


ſelves with vigour and conduct for defence. The e- 
ſtabliſhment of the army was at this time 26,000 


ments were greatly augmented, and commonly con- 


remnants of the vanquiſhed threw themſelves into 
Pembroke, and were there cloſely 

after taken by Cromwell. Lambert was oppoſed to 
Langdale and Muſgrave in the north, and gained ad- 
vantages over them. Sir Michael Liveſey defeated 
the carl of Holland at Kingſton, and purſuing his 


having routed the Kentiſh royaliſts at Maidſtone, fol- 


royaliſts of Eflex, and threw themſelves into Colche- 
ſter, he laid ſiege to that place, which defended it- 
ſelf to the laſt extremity. A new fleet was manned, 
and ſent out under the command of Warwick, to op- 


poſe the revolted ſhips of which the prince had taken 
the command. code wag 


parliament regained its liberty, and began to act with 


= Whitlocke, p. 284. 


it 


his 


men; but by inliſting ſupernumeraries, the regi- 
| ſiſted of more than double their ſtated complement *. 
Colonel Horton firſt attacked the revolted troops in 
ve them a canſiderable defeat. The 


beſieged, and ſoun 


victory, took him priſoner at St Neots. Fairfax, 
lowed the broken army: And when they joined the 


While the forces were employed in all quarters, the 


F « JO 
# 


85 fication. 
When the king 


K 
5 
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"ney courage and fpirit. The members who e 


ed, and infuſing boldneſs into their companions, re- 
ſored to the Preſbyterian party the aſcendant which 
loſt, The eleven i hed mem- 
„aud the vote, by which they 


was 
commoners, 


in the 


was allowed to ſummon ſeveral of his friends and 


ight, in order to 1 treat with the king. He 


withdrawn, from terror of the army return- , 


1648 


old counſellors, that he might have their advice in 2 


this important The theologians on 
both fides, armed with their * and quota - 
them the flame 


* 
| fruments ſeemed better adapted for a treaty of pack 


preſented himſelf to this 

2 great and ſenſible alteration was remarked in kis 
aſpect, from what it appeared the year before, when 
he reſided at Hampton Court. The moment his ſer- 
yants had been removed, he had laid afide all care of 
his perſon, and had allowed his beard and hair to 
grow, and to hang diſhevelled and neglected. His 


hair was become almoſt entirely grey, either from 
the decline of years, or from that load of forrows 
under which he laboured, and which, though borne 


Vith conſtancy, preyed inwardly on his ſcnlible and 


| 


tender mind. His friends beheld with compaſſion, 
and perhaps even his enemies, that grey and diſcrown- 


„Isch Sept: 
Treaty of 
Newport. 


ed head, as he himſelf terms it, in a copy of verſes, 
which the truth of the ſentiment, rather than any e- 


legance of expreſſion, renders very pathetic *. Ha- 


Clarendon, vol. v. P. x80. sir 4 Ibid. p. 8. 3. 


kd. Walker's — r Burnct's Memoirs of Hamilton. 
Þ Ibid. p. . | 
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1 4 f. ving in vain endeavoured by courage to defend his | 
throne from his armed adverſaries, it now behoved 


him, by reaſoning and perſuaſion, to fave ſome 
ments of it from theſe peaceful, and no lefs impla. 


broken and undecayed. The par 
would allow none of his council to be preſent, 
refuſed to enter into reaſoning with any but him. 


months, was obliged to maintain the argument a- 
gainſt fifteen men of the greateſt parts and capacity 
in both houſes, and no advantage was ever obtained 
over him. This was the ſcene, above all others, 
in which he was qualified to excel. A quick con- 
ception, a cultivated underſtanding, a chaſte elocu- 
tion, 2 dignified manner; by theſe accompliſhments 
he triumphed in all diſcuſſions of cool and te 

reaſoning. The king is much changed, ſaid the carl of 
Saliſbury to Sir Philip Warwick: He is extremely im- 

proved of late. No, replied Sir Philip, he was akways 
„ But you are now. at laſt ſenſible of it © Sir Henry 


Vane, diſcourſing with his fellow commiſſioners, 


drew an argument from the king's uncommon abili- 
ties, why the terms of paciſication muſt be rendered 
more ſtrict and rigid *.. Bur Charles's capacity thone 
not equally in action as in reaſoning. 
| The farit point, infiſted on by the parliamentary 
commiſſioners, was the king's recalling all his pro- 
clamations and declarations againſt the 
and the acknowledging that they had taken arms in 


their own defence. He frankly offered the former 


conceſſion ; but long ſcrupled the latter. The falſe- 
hood, as well as indignity of that acknowledgment, 


begat in his breaſt an extreme reluctance agaiuſt 


„ Herbert's Memoirs, p. 72. u Clarendon, Sir Edward Walker, p- 
$ Warwick, p. 324. 319. 


. 


He alone, during the tranſactions of two | 


_ - 


12 2 


f 
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ing had, no doubt, in ſome particulars 
, invaded 


k 


7 


moment 


ſe uſurped powers, having confeſſed his 


A 


0 


F 


: 


+ 
JE 


JE 
7 
1 


it. He only entered a proteſt, w 
that no conceſſion made by him 
eſs the whole treaty of pacification were 


- 


f 


4 


de right of reſuming, at any time afterwards, this 


authority, whenever they ſhould declare ſuch a re- 
ſumption neceflary for public fafety. In effect, the 
power of the ſword was for ever raviſhed 
Er 8 

He agreed, that all the es, during twenty 
NN Nr 
He relinquiſhed to them the entire government of 
Ireland, and the conduct of the war there. He re- 


w Walker, p. 2, 12. 2. 1 Ibid. p. 78. 
x Ibid. p. 51. 2 Ibid. P. 45. 


nounced 


from a ſeeming neceſſity, the pri- _ 
his people: But having renounced all 648. 


eng r. nounced the power of the wards, and accepted of 


EE: 


2 Walker, P. 69.77. b Ibid. p. 56. 68. 
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100,000 pounds a- year in lieu of it * He acknow. 
1648.” ledged the validity of their great ſeal, and gave up 
his own*. He abandoned the power of creating 
without conſent of parliament. And he a 


| greed, that all the debts ——_—— 


* great were the akerations made on the Engliſh 
conſtitution by this treaty, that the king faid, not 
without reaſon, that he had been more an 2 
to his dy theſe conceſſions, could he have pre- 
vented them, than by any other action of his life, 
Of all the demands of the parliament, Charles re. 
fuſed only two. Though he relinquiſhed almoſt e- 
very power of the crown, he would neither give up 
his friends to puniſhment, nor deſert what he e- 
ſeemed his — duty. The ſevere repentance 
which he had undergone for abandoning Strafford, 
had, no doubt, confirmed him in the reſolution ne- 


ver again 10 be guilty of a like error. His long fo- 
n contributed to 2 


him the more in thoſe religious principles which 
had ever a conſiderable influence over him. His 
defire, however, of finiſhing an accommodation in- 
duced him to go as far in both theſe particulars, as 
he thought any wiſe conſiſtent with 7 pun duty. 

The eſtates of the royaliſts being, at that time, al. 
moſt entirely under fequeſtration, Charles, who 
could give them no — conſented, that they 
ſhould pay fuch compolitions as they and the par- 


| lament could agree on; and only begged, that they 


might be made as moderate as poſſible. He had 


not the diſpoſal of offices; and it ſec med but a ſmall 


facrifice to conſent, that a certain number of his 
friends ſhould be rendered incapable of public em- 
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Sir Marmaduke Langdale, Sir Richard Granville, 


ſeem of apoſtolical inſtitution : He was wi 
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its*. But when the demanded a 
ET rantader 20d bentihment agalaſt foven pics, 


the marquis of Newcaſtle, Lord Digby, Lord Biron, 


Sir Francis — and Judge Jenkins, the king 
abſolutely refuſed compliance: Their baniſhment for 


a limited time he was willing to agree to“. 


Religion was the fatal 


point about which the dif- 


Jeaſt ſuſceptible of compoſition or moderation be- 
tween the contending parties. The parliament in- 
ſiſted on the eſtabliſhment of Preſbytery, the ſale of 
the chapter lands, the abolition of all forms of pray- 
er, and ſtrict laws againſt Catholics. The king of- 
fered to retrench every thing which he did not e- 


ling to a- 
boliſh archbiſhops, deans, prebends, canons : He 
offered, that the chapter lands ſhould be let at low 


teaſes during nincty-nine years: He conſented, that 


the preſent church government ſhould continue du- 
ring three years ©: After that time, he required got 


that any thing ſhould be reſtored to biſhops but the 


power of ordination, and even that power to be ex- 
erciſed by advice of the Preſbyters . If the parlia- 
ment, upon the expiration of that period, ſtill inſiſt- 
ed on their demand, all other branches of Epiſcopal 
juriſdiction were aboliſhed, and a new form of church 


government muſt, by common conſent, be eſtabliſh- 


ed. 'The book of common prayer he was willing 
to renounce, but required the liberty of uſing fome 
other liturgy in his own chapei ?: A demand, which, 
though ſeemingly reaſonable, was poſnively refuſed 


by the parliament. 


In ＋ diſpute on theſe articles, one is not farysi- 
ſed that two of the parliamentary theologians ſhould 


© Walker, p. 6r. f Ibid. p. 65. 
d thid. p. gx. 93. g bid. p. 75. 82. Ruſh. vol. viii. 
= 


Ibid. P. 29. 35. 49. P. 1323. 


tell 


wh 


2 


ſerences had ariſen; and & all others it was th- 


* lition Epiſcopacy, be would be damned. But it is not 
2648. week [$a indignation that we read the following 
vote of the lords and commons. The houſes, 


* admit of, or conſent unto any ſuch indulgence in 
any law, as is de ſired by his majeſty for exempting 
„* the queen and her family from the penalties to be 
c enafted againſt the exerciſe of the maſs".” The 
treaty of marriage, the regard to the queen's fex 
and high ſtation, even common humanity ; all con. 


bigotted prejudices '\. 
It was evidently the intereſt both of king and par. 
liament to finiſh their treaty with all expedition; 
and endeavour, by their combined force, to reſiſt, 
if poſlible, the uſurping fury of the army. It ſeem- 
ed even the intereſt of the parliament to leave in 
the king's hand a conſiderable ſhare of authority, by 
Which he might be enabled to 
ſelß from fo dangerous an enemy. But the terms on 
which they inſiſted were ſo rigorous, that the king, 
fearing no worſe from the moſt implacable enemies, 
was in no haſte to come to a concluſion. And fo great 
was the bigotry on both fides, that t 


ling io facrifice the greateſt civil intereſts, rather than 
rehnquiſh the moſt minute of their theological con- 
tentions. From theſe cauſes, aſſiſted by the artifice 
of the Independents, the treaty was ſpun out to ſuch 
a length, that the invaſions and inſurrections were 
every where ſubdued ; and the army had leiſure to 
execute their violent and ſanguinary purpoſes. 


enrepreſ- Tous, alrhough undiſciplined army, durſt not unite his 
2 forces with thoſe of Langdale, becauſe the Engliſh 


b Walker, p. 71. i See note IE] at the end of the volume. 
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CHAP. tell the king, That if he did not conſent in the utter abo. 


« gut of their deteſtation to that abominable idola.. 
« try uſed in the maſs, do declare, that they cannot 


ſiderations were undervalued, in compariſon of their 


protect them and him. - 


they were wil. 


ti war Hamilton having entered England with a nume - 
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numerous armies of 20,000, commanded by Hamil. 
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Scottiſh Preſbyterians, though engaged for the king, 
refuſed to join them on any other terms. The two 
armics marched together, though at ſome diſtance ; 


nor could even the approach of the parliamentary ar- 


my under Cromwell, oblige the Covenanters to con- 
ſult their own ſafety by a cloſe union with the roya- 
lifts. When principles are fo abſurd and fo deſtruc- 
tive of human ſociety, it may ſafely be averred, that 
the more ſincere and the more diſintereſted they are, 


Cromwell feared not to oppoſe 8000 men to the 
ton and Langdale. He attacked the latter by fur- 


prize, near Preſton in Lancaſhire * ; and though the 


royaliſts made a brave reſiſtance, yet not being fuc- 
coured in time by their confederates, they were al- 
moſt entirely cut in pieces. Hamilton was next at- 
racked, put to route, and purſued to Utoxeter, where 
he ſurrendered himſclf priſoner. Cromwell follow- 
ed his advantage; and marching into Scotland with 
a conſiderable body, joined Argyle, who was alſo in 

arms; and having ſuppreſſed Laneric, Monro, and 
other moderate Preſbyterians, he placed the power 
entirely in the hands of the violent party. The ec- 
defiaſtical authority exalted above the civil, exerciſed 
the ſevereſt vengeance on all who had a ſhare in Ha- 


| mikon's engagement, as it was called; nor could any 


of chat party recover truſt, or even live in ſafety, 
but by doing ſolemn and public penance for taking 
arms, by authority of parliament, in defence of their 
lawful ſovercign. 

The chancellor, Loudon, who had at firſt counte- 
nanced Hamilton's enterprize, being terrified with the 
menaces ofthe clergy, had ſome time before gone over 


k 17th of Auguſt, 


to 


had refuſed to take the covenant ; and the © nr. 
— 


en Ar. to the other 
JG” rafter in the ki 
ence to the parliament which he termed a carnal ſeff. 
ſeeking. He accompanied his penance with ſo many 
tears, and ſuch pathetical addreſſes to the people for 
their prayers in this his uttermoſt ſorrow and diſtreſs, 
that an univerſal weeping and lamentation took place 
among the deluded audience. _ 

The loan of great ſums of money, often to the 
ruin of families, was exacted from all ſuch as lay un- 
der any ſuſpicion of favouring the king's party, tho? 
their conduct had been ever ſo inoffenſive. This was 

a device fallen upon by the ruling party, in order, 
as they faid, to reach Heart Malignants ®. Never in 
this. iſland was known a more ſevere and arbitrary 
government than was generally exerciſed by the pa- 

trons of liberty in both kingdoms. [ 
The fiege of Colcheſter terminated in a manner no 
leſs unfortunate than Hamilton's engagement for the 
royal cauſe. After ſuffering the utmoſt extremities 
of famine, after feeding on the vileſt aliments, the 
garriſon defired at laſt to capitulate. Fairfax requi- 
red them to ſurrender at diſcretion ; and he gave ſuch 
an explanation to theſe terms, as to reſerve to him. 
| ſelf power, if he pleaſed, to put them all inſtantly | 
to the ſword. The officers endeavoured, though in 
vain, to perſuade the ſoldiers, by making a vigorous 
fally, to break through, at leaſt, to ſell their lives as 
dear as poſſible. They were obliged © to accept of 
the conditions offered ; and Fairfax, inſtigated by 
Ireton, to whom Cromwell, in his abſence, had con- 
ſigned over the government of the paſſive general, 
ſeized Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lifle, and | 
reſolved to make them inſtant facrifices to military | 
- Juſtice. This unuſual feverity was loudly exclaimed | 


1 Whitlocke, p. 360. m Guihory. n 18th of Auguſt. | 


againſt 
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againſt by all the priſoners. Lord Capel, fearleſs of 
. 


on them. 
orders to fire, with the fame alacrity as i 
he had commanded a platoon of his own foldiers. 
Life inſtantly ran and kifled the dead body, then 
cheerfully preſented himſelf to a like fate. Think- 


CHAS 
LIX. 
— 


2646. | 


ing that the ſoldiers deſtined for his execution ſtood _ 


at too a diflance, he called to them to come 
nearer. One of them replied, P// warrant you, Sir, 


we'll hit you : He anſwered ſmiling. Friends, I have 


been nearer you when you have miſſed me. Thus pe- 


riſhed this generous ſpirit, not leſs beloved for his 


| modeſty and humanity, than eſteemed for his cou- 


E rage and military conduct. 
Soon 


after, a gentleman appearing in the king's 
clothed in mourning for Sir Charles Lu- 
cas; that humane prince, ſuddenly recollecting the 
' hard fate of his friends, paid them a tribute, which 
none of his own unparalleled misfortunes ever ex- 


torred from him. He diffolved into a flood of tears . 


By theſe multiplied ſucceſſes of the army, they 
had ſubdued all their enemies, and none remained 
but the helpleſs king and parliament to oppoſe their 


violent meaſures. From Cromwell's ſuggeſtion, a 


remonſtrance was drawn by the council of general 
_ officers, and ſent to the parliament. there 
complain of the treaty 
puniſhment for the blood ſpilt during the war, re- 
quire a diſſolution of the preſent parliament, and a 
more equal repreſentation for the future, and affert, 
that, though ſervants, they are entitled to repreſent 


theſe important points to their maſters, who are them- 


ſelves no better than ſervants and truſtees of the peo- 


s Whitlocke, - 
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Colonel Prides Purge; fo much diſpoſed was the na- 
tion to make merry with the derhroning of thoſe 


members who had violently arrogated the whole au. 


thority of government, and deprived the king of his 
legal prerogatives. 


The ſubſequent proceedings of the parliament, if I 
this diminutive afſembly deſerve that honourable = 


name, retain not the of law, equity, 
or freedom. They inſtantiy reverſed the former 


vote, and declared the king's conceſſions unſatisfac- 
tory. that no member, abſent at 
this laſt vote. f nec he ſubſcribed 
it as — 2 renewed 
mitted m Waller, Sir John Clor- 


all acts were void which from that time had been 
tranſacted in the houſe of commons; the remaining 


the ſovereignty of the ſtate. Many began to with- 


Het: 


rs Maſe, Brown, Copley, and 


other leaders of Preſbyterians. Theſe men, by 
their credit and —.— which was then very high, 
had, at the commencement of the war, ſupported 


parliament, and thereby prepared the way for 


greatneſs of the preſent leaders, who ar that 
time were of ſmall account in the nation. 


The fecluded members having publiſhed a paper, 
containing a narrative of the violence which had 
been exerciſed upon them, and a proteſtation, that 


ber 


members encountered it with a declaration, in which | 
they pronounced it falfe, ſcandalous, ſeditious, and 
tending to the deſtruction of the viſible and funda- 
mental government of the kin 
Theſe ſudden and violent revolutions held the 
whole nation in terror and aſtoniſhment. Every man 


dreaded to be trampled under foot, in the contention 


between thoſe mighty powers, which diſputed for 


draw their effects beyond ſea. Foreigners ſcrupled 
<0 give any credit to a 251 by domeſtic 
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military uſurpation: n 


nate: And, in theſe growing evils, 
the generals, in the name of the army, * 
declaration, in which they expreſſed their reſolution 
of ſupporting law and juſtice *. 


-Y The more to quiet the minds of men, the council | 
| of offiicers took into conſideration, a ſcheme called 
The 


of the people ; being the plan of a re- 
public, to de ſubſtituted in the place of that govern- 


ipoled to werte it, or had the 

' army intended to impoſe it. Other parts are too 
perfect for human nature, and favour ſtrongly of 
| r 


parliamentary leaders of that parry had intended, 
army themſelves ſhould execute that da- 


s fingly with the infamy which, they 
knew, muſt attend an action fo ſhocking to the ge- 


 neral ſentiments of mankind. parliament, = 


fe 
' advancement of their common ends of ſafety and 
ambition. In the houſe of commons, therefore, a 
committee was inted to bring in a charge a- 
gainſt the king. Va hte rogers + ra de- 
. bis 


> 
Parliament, 


The 
were reſolved, ſhould ſhare with them the re 


of a meaſure which was thought requiſite for 
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in reality, ihe king was now dethroned. All the 
exterior ſymbols of ty were withdrawn, 

— * 8 him without 
R At firſt, he was ſhocked with inſtances 


and „ to which he had been ſo 
— Nothing ſo contemptible as a deſpi- 
/ was the reflection which they ſuggelted 


ä 

o his other calamities. 
Sms —— 
the high court of juſtice fully ly conſtituted. 
1. conlifted of 133 perſons, 3s named 
ever fat above 70: So dif. 
ficult was it, notwithſtanding the blindneſs of preju. 
dice, and the allurements of intereſt, to engage men 
of any name or character in that criminal meaſure. 
CE Da, ens. xd the chic: ind 
of the army, moſt of them of mean birth, were 
members, together with ſome of the lower houſe 
and ſome citizens of London. The twelve judges 
were at firſt appointed in the number : But as they 
had affirmed, that it was contrary to all the ideas of 
Engiith law to try the king for treaſon, by whoſe 
all accufations for treaſon muſt neceſſarily 
— — their names, as well as thoſe of ſome 
5 were — ſtruck out. Bradſhaw, a 

— was choſen preſident. Coke was appointed 
ſolicitor for the of England. Doriſlaus, 
Steele, and Aſke, were named alliltants. The court 
ſat in Weſtminſter-hall. 

It is remarkable, hs. in ein crc the cor 
when the crier pronounced the name of Fairfax, 
which bad been inſerted in the number, a voice came 
from one of the ſpectators, and cried, He has more © 
3 When the charge was . 


by the com. 
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king, In the name of f be people of England ; c 1 r. 
voice exclaimed, Not à tenth part of them. ® , 
el the officer, who guarded the court, giving or- — 
rs to fire into the box whence theſe mfolent 

s came, it was diſcovered that Lady Fair- 
as there, and that it was ſhe who had had the 
perſon of noble 


ug 
bury ; but being ſeduced by the violence of the times, 
ſhe had long ſeconded her huſband's zeal againſt 
the royal cauſe, and was now, as well as he, ſtruck 
with abhorrence at the fatal and unexpected conſc- 
quence of all his boaſted viftorics. 

The pomp, the dignity, the ceremony of this The king's 
wanſattion, correſponded to the greateſt conception 
that is ſuggeſted in the annals of human kind: The 

delegates of a great people fitting in P upon 

their ſupreme magiſtrate, and trying him for his miſ- 
nt and breach of — The ſolicitor, in 
> the name of the commons, repreſcnted, that Charles 

Stuart, being admitted king of England, and entruf- 
ad with a licaited power; yet nevertheleſs, from a 
wicked deſign to erc& an unlimited and tyrannical 
government, had traiterouily and malicioully levied 

war againſt the preſent parliament, and the people 
| Whom they repreſented, and was therefore impeach- 
ed as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and a public and 
implacable enemy to the commonwealth. After the 
charge was fniſhed, the preſident directed his dif- 
courle to the king, and told him, that the court en- 
petted his anſwer. 

The king, though long detained a priſoner, and 
now produced as a goes 1 ſuſtained, by his mag- 
nanimous courage, the majeſty of a monarch. With 
great temper and dignity he declined the authority 
of the court, and refuſed to ſubmit himfelf to their 
juriſdiction. He repreſented, that having been en- 
gaged in treaty with his two houſes of parliament, 
and having finiſhed almoſt every article, be had ex- 
petted to be brought to his * in aue ther man- 
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of his conduct, and 
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of thoſe 
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CHAP. It is conſeſſed, that the king's behaviour during 


LX. this laſt ſcene of life, docs honour to his 4 
2 der k 


and to look down with contempt 


in their miſguided fury, . 
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and that, in all appearances before his j 
never forgot his part, either as a prince or as a man. 
Firm and intrepid, he maintained, in each reply, the 


utmoſt perſpicuiry and juſtneſs both of thought and 


Mild and equable, he roſe into no paſ 
fion at that unuſual authority which was aſſumed o- 
ver him. His foul, without effort or affectation, 
ſeemed only to remain in the fituation familiar to it, 
on all the efforts 
of human . malice and iniquity: The ſoldiers, inſti- 
gated by their ſuperiors, were brought, though with 
difficulty, to cry aloud for juſtice : Poor ſouls / faid 
the king to one of his attendants ; for à little money 
they would do as much againſt their commanders *. | 
Some of them were permitted to go the utmoſt 
length of brutal inſolence, and to ſpit in his face as 


| he was conducted along the paſſage to the court. 


To excite a ſentiment of piety was the only eſſect 


F 
1 | 


The people, though under the rod of lawleſs un- 
limited power, could not forbear, with the moſt ar- 
dent prayers, pouring forth their wiſhes for his pre- 
ſervation; and in his preſent diſtreſs, they avowed him, 
by their generous tears, for their monarch, whom, 
hey had before fo violemly 
rejected. The king was ſoftened at this moving ſcene, 


and expreſſed his gratitude for their dutiful affection. 


One ſoldier too, ſeized by contagious ſympathy, de- 
manded from heaven a bleſſing on oppreſſed and fal- 


len majeſty : His officer overheard the prayer, beat 


him to the ground in the king's prience. The pu- 
niſhment, methinks, exceeds the offence : This was the 
reflection which Charles formed on that occaſion *. 


© Ruſh. vol. viii. p. 1425. u Warwick, p. 339. 


As 
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As ſoon as the intention of trying the king was 


CHAP. 
LX. 


known in foreign countries, fo enormous an action 43 


and humanity ; and all men, under whatever form 
of government they were born, rejected this example 
2s the utmoſt effort of undiſguiſed uſurpation, and 
the moſt heinous inſult on law and juſtice. The 
French ambaſſador, by —_— —_ is court, in- 
terpoſed in the king's behalf: The Dutch employed 
their. good offices: The Scots exclaimed and — 
ed againſt the violence: The queen, the prince, 
wrote pathetic letters to the parliament. All folicita- 
tions were found fruitleſs with men whoſe refolutions 
were fixed and irrevocable. 
Four of Charles's friends, perſons of virtue and 
dignity, Richmond, Hertford, Southampton, Lin- 
deſey, applied to the commons. They repreſented, 
that they were the king's counſellors, and had con- 
curred, by their advice, in all thoſe meaſures which 
vere now imputed as crimes to their royal matter : 
That, in the eye of the law, and according to the 
dictates of common reaſon, they alone were guilty, 
and were alone expoſed to cenfure for every blame- 
able action of the prince: And that they now pre- 
ſented themſelves, in order to fave, by their own 
puniſhment, that precious life, which it became the 
commons themſelves, and every ſubject, with the 
utmoſt hazard, to protect and defend . Such a ge- 
nerous effort tended to their honour ; but contribu- 
ted nothing towards the king's ſafety. | 
The people remained in that ſilence and aftoniſh- 
ment which all great paſſions, when they have not 
an opportunky of exerting themſelves, naturally pro- 


duce in the human mind. The foldiers, being incef- 


_ Gantly plied with prayers, fermons, and exhortations, 

vere wrought up to a degree of fury, and imagined, 

that in the acts of the molt extreme diſioyalty towards 
w Perinchef, p. 85. Lloyde, p. 319. 


their 


F was exclaimed againſt by the general voice of reaſon 2. 


"IT oy * 
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3-3-3 


4 cut off thy father's head. 
* child! what I fay: They will cut off my 


58 
T: 


« and perhaps make cher a king: But mark what 
* fay, thou muſt not as 1 bro- 
« thers, Charles and James, are alive. They will 


& cut off thy brothers“ heads 
& them! And thy head too they will 
© Therefore, I charge thee, do not be made 
© by them!” The duke, fighing, replied, © I 


LEE. 


de torn in pieces firſt!” 80 determined an as 


= 


5 


„from one of ſuch tender years, filled the king 
eyes with tears of joy and admiration. 
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and aſtoniſhment which took place, not only among | 
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an unjuſt ſentence, which he had ſuffered to td 

effect, was now puniſhed by an unjuſt ſentence wpoh | 
himſelf. He forgave all his enemies, even the chief 


| inſtruments of his death; but exhorted them and } 


the whole nation, to return to the ways of peace | 
paying obedience to their lawful ſovereign, his fon -| 
and ſucceſſor. When he was preparing himſelf fur 
the block, Biſop Juxon called to him—* There is, | 


Sir, but one ſtage more, which, though turby. | 


« [cnt and troubleſome, is yet a ſhort one. Conk. 
« der, it will ſoon carry you a great way: It will | 
« carry you from earth to heaven; and there you. } 
„ ſhall find, to your great joy, the prize to which 
«* you haſten, a crown of glory.“ — I go,” mw 
plied the king, © from a corruptible to an incorrup. 


« tible crown ; where no diſturbance can have | 


& place.” At one blow was his head ſevered from 
his body. A man in a vizor performed the office of 
executioner : Another, in a like diſguiſe, heldup | 
to the ſpectators the bead, ſtreaming with blood, and 
cried aloud, This is the head of a traitor / Ty 
It is impoſlible to defcribe the grief, indignation, 


the ſpectators, who were overwhelmed with a flood 


of forrow, but throughout the whole nation, as ſoon 
as the report of this fatal execution was conveyed to 


them. Never menarch, in the full triumph of fu:- 


ceſs and victory, was more dear to his people, than 
his misfortunes and magnanimity, his patience and 
piety, had rendered this unhappy prince. In pro- 
portion to their former deluſions, which had anima - 


ted them againſt him, was the violence of their te- 


turn to duty and affection; while each 


himſelf, either with active difloyalty towards him, 

or with too indolent defence of his cd cauſe. 
On weaker minds the effect of theſe complicated pa 
fions was prodigious. Women are faid to have call 


i. net. 9 r O_ 


dim, that the Lord had rejected the king; and they 
| exhorted him to ſeex by prayer ſome direction from 


till intelligence 


ir yy mY FTP 
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4 freſh inſtance of hypocriſy was dilplayed the ve- 
ry day of the king's death. The 


not content with being abſent from the trial, had u- 


ſed all the intereſt which he yet retained, to prevent 
np py ; and had even 

m_ is own regiment, though 
none elſe ſhould follow him, to reſcue the king from 
his diſloyal murderers. Cromwell and Ireton, in- 
fornied of this intention, endeavoured to convince 


important occaſion: But they con- 
cealed from him that they had already ſigned the 
warrant for the execution. Harriſon was the per- 
ſon appointed to join in prayer with the unwary ge- 
neral. By agreement, he prolonged his doleful cant, 
arrived that the fatal blow was ſtruck. 
He then roſe from his knees, and inſiſted with Fair- 
fax, that this event was a miraculous and providential 
aner. which heaven had ſent to their devout ſup- 


| DPI king, the moment be · 


fore he ſtretched out his neck to the executioner, 
dad faid ro Juxon, with a very earneſt accent, the 


z Herbert, p. 135. 


h the untimely fruit of their womb: Others fell © gg.. 


their grave : Nay fome, — IT 
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* 


The character of this prince, as that of moſt men, 


if not of all men, was mixed; but his virtues predo- 


AL NN 
derable, was able, when ſeconded 


their influence: 


faperſticion ; his good ſenſe was disſi- 
gured by a deference to perſons of a capacity inferr- 
or to his on; and his moderate temper exempted 
him not from haſty and precipitate reſolutions. He 
deſerves the epithet of a good, rather than of a great 


ed government, than either to give way to the en- 
due 


croachments of a popular afſembly, or finally to ſub- 


by the extreme ma- 
of his fortune. to diſappoint them of all 


man; and was more fitted to rule in a regular eſtabliſn- 


e . ˙ Hee N/A M 


_— · ˙ 2 


F 1 his conduct, which, in every 
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| ae 


born an abſolute prince, bis humanity 
ſe had rendered his reign happy and his 


be excuſed ; ſince, even after 2 when it is 
commonly eaſy to correct all errors, one 1s at a loſs 
to determine what conduct, in his circumſtances, 
could have maintained the authority of the crown, 
and preſerved the peace nation. 
F revenue, without arms, to the affault 
. nr 
never permitted him, but with the moſt fatal conſe- 
quences, to commit the ſmalleſt miſtake ; a condi- 
tion too rigorous: to be impoſed on the greateſt bu- 


queſtioned the good 
: But, for this reproach, the moſt 


circumſtance, is now thoroughly known, affords not 
any reaſonable foundation. On the contrary, if we 


conſider the extreme difficulties to which he was ſo 
frequently reduced, and compare the fincerity of bis 
profeſhons and declarations, we ſhall avow, that 
probiry and honour ought juſtly to be numbered a- 
mong his moſt ſhining qualities. In every ay 
thoſe conceſſions which he thought he could not 
maintain, he never 0. be amr ae 
or perſuaſion, be * to make. And 9 
2 — 


their pretenſions. He wanted ſuppleneſs and c 1 4 r. 
ſufficient for the firſt meaſure: He was , 
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Ci 2 *-fome violations of the petition of right may perhaps 
1619 to the neceflity of his fituation, and to the lofty ide. 


be imputed to him, theſe are more to be aſcribed 


as of prerogative, which, from former eſta. 
bes oe he had - --— Tax to any fai- 
lure in the integrity of his principles. 

This prince was of a comely preſence; of a ſweet 
but melancholy aſpect. His face was regular, hand- 
ſome, and well complexioned ; his body ſtrong, heal- 
thy, and juſtly proporrioned ; and being of a middle 
ſtature, he was capable of cnduring the greateſt fa- 
tigues. He excelled in horſemanſhip and other ex- 
erciſes ; and he all the exterior, as well as 
many of the eſſential qualities which form an ac- 
compliſhed prince. 1 

The tragical 4-ath of Charles begat a queſtion, 
whether the people, in any cafe, were entitled to 
judge and to puniſh their fovercign ; and moſt men, 
regarding chiefly the atrocious uſurpation of the pre- 


who fuffered, were inclined to condemn the republi- 
can principle, as highly ſeditious and extravagant: 


But there ſtill were a few, who, abſtracting from 
the particular circymſtances of this cafe, were able 


tured in order to reſtrain the fury and injuſtice of 
the people; and being always founded on opinion, 
not on force, it is dangerous to weaken, by theſe 
ſpeculations, the reverence which the multitude 


a See note [F] at the end of the volume. 
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tended judpes, and the merit of the virtuous prince 
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traordinary juriſdiction. That illufion, if it be an 
Mlufion, which teaches us to pay a facred regard to 
the perſons of princes, is ſo ſalutary, that to diſſi- 


pate it by the formal trial and puniſhment of a ſove- 


reign, will have more pernicious effects upon the 
people, than the example of juſtice can be ſuppoſed 


to have a beneficial influence upon princes, by check- 


L 3 ing 


authority, and to inſtru them beforchand, C 


HAP. 
TIX. 
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n A v. ſome violations of the petition of may perhaps 
\ impmed e bi, der are more 10 be See 
neceflity of his fituation, and to t ide 
tive, which, from radees bog 
a to any fai - 
irren a 
This prince was of a comely preſence ; Ay +4 
but melancholy aſpect. His face was regular, ha 
ſome, and well complexioned ; his body A 
thy, and juſtly proportioned; and being of a middle 
ſtature, he was capable of cnduring the greateſt fa- 
tigues. He excelled in horſemanſhip and other ex- 
erciſes ; and he ed all the exterior, as well as 
many of the eſſential qualities which form an ac- 


compliſhed 
The tragical 2-ath of Charles begat a queſtion, 
whether the people, in any cafe, were entitled to 
judge and to puniſh their fovercign ; and moſt men, 
regarding chiefly the atrocious uſurparion of the pre- 
tended judges, and the merit of the virtuous prince 
4 Agate rap to condemn the republi. 
| principle, as highly feditious and extravagant: | 
But there ſtill were a few, who, abſtracting from 
the particular circymſtances of this cafe, were able 
to conſider the queſtion in and were inclined 
to moderate, not contradict, the prevailing ſentiment. 
Such might have been their reaſoning : It ever, on 
any occafion, it were laudable to conceal truth from 
the populace, it muſt be confeſſed, that the doctrine 
of reſiſlance affords ſuch an exam ple ; and that all | 
ſpeculative reaſoners ought to 2 with regard 
to this principle, the ſame cautious ſilence which the | 
laws, in every ſpecies of government, have ever 
prefcribed ro themſelves. Government is inſt | 


not on force, it 


a See note [F] at the end of the volume. 
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The king's ſtate, in the Exchange, was thrown 
- and on the pedeſtal theſe words were infcri- 
bed : Exrr run asus, REGUM ULTIMUS; The ty. 
gone, the laſt of the kings. 

Hamikon was tried by a new high court of 
Earl 


al 


Z 


15 


ti 
5 


the 
J 


and taken. 
— ry . 
emary leaders fl replied, dat was cer 


providence they ſhould ſuffer, 
k r 
their enemies air they as once recovered their 


, eos Fat of Hlland ol his ie by a he nr: 


e, born 1631, EH. 
1635, and Henriena, afterwards duchel E 


of Orleans, born at Exeter 1044. 


The archbiſhops of Canterbury in this reign were 
Abbot and Laud ; the lord Williams, biſhop 
of Lincoln, Lord Lord Finch, Lord Littleton, 
and Sir Richard Lane; te high adwirals, the duke of 
Bucking- 
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Buckingham and the carl of Northumberland ; the c n gr. 


Portland, Juxon, biſhop of London, and Lord Cor- 
tington 3 the ſecretaries of ſtate, Lord Conway, vir 


Falkland, Lord Digby, and Sir Edward Nicholas. 


It may be expected, that we ſhould here mention 


' the Icon Baſilike, a work publiſhed in the king's name 
few days after his execution. It feems almoſt im- 
poſſible in the controverted parts of hiſtory, to ſay 
| any thing which will fatisfy the zealots of both par- 
} ties: But with —_ the „ þ that 
production, it is not or an hiſtorian to n 
opinion, which will be entirely to his own — 
tion. The proofs brought to evince, that this work 
is or is not the king's, are fo convincing, that if an 
impartial reader peruſe any one fide apart *, he will 
think it impoſſible, that arguments could be produ- 


ced, ſufficient to counterbalance fo ſtrong an evi- 


dence: And when he compares both fides, he will 
be ſome time at a loſs to fix any determination. 
Should an abſolute ſuſpenc 


difficult or diſagree able in ſo intereſting a queſtion, I 
muſt confeſs, that I much incline to give the prefe- 
ference to the arguments of the royaliſts. The teſti- 
monies which prove that performance to be the 
king's, are more numerous, certain, and direct, than 
thoſe on the other fide. "This is the caſe, even if we 
conſider the external evidence: But when we weigh 
the internal, derived from the ſtyle and compoſition, 
E there is no manner of compariſon. Theſe meditations 


d See on the one hand, Toland's rafter, forms a pre ion on To- 
— ; and on the other, Wag- hnd's fide, and à vreſumption of 
_ Rafle's vindication of the royal mar- which that author „ i norant; the 

tyr, with Young's addition. We may works of the noble hiſtorian not being 


remark, that Lord C larendon's total then publiſhed. Bi Burnet's teſti- 


| KHlence with regard to this ſubje&, in mony too muit be allowed of fome 
ſo full a hiſtory, compoſed in vindica- weight againſt the Ln. 
tion of the king's meaſures and cha 


Albertus Moreton, Coke, Sir Henry Vane, Lord 


e of judgment be found 


reſemble, 
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impoſing it by force upon them. E. 

had adjuſted a ſyſtem of religion, which, 

hinkif; and being founded on' „was pe- 
auß 


cant and low rhetoric, by 

LARS rocenimrnd ufelf to others. The Le. 
inſiſted on an equal diſtribution of power and 
„ and diſclaimed all dependance and ſubor - 
The Millenarians or fifth-monarchy men 
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en AP. and all human powers be laid in the duſt, in order 


pave the wa for the dominion of Chr, 5 Am 


Even thoſe among the republicans, who adopt 
were fo intoxicated with their 
ſaintly 2 that they ſuppoſed themſelves pol- 
ſeſſed of peculiar privileges; and all profeſſions, 
oaths, laws, and engagements had, in a great mea- 
fure, loſt their influence over them. The bands of 
ſociety were every where looſened, and the irregular 
paſhons of men were encouraged by ſpeculative prin- 
ciples, {till more unfocial and irr 

The royaliſts, conſiſting of the nobles and more 
conſiderable gentry, being degraded from their au- 
thority and plundered of their property, were in- 
flamed with the higheſt reſentment and indignation 
againſt thoſe noble adverſaries, who had reduced 
them to ſubjection. The Preſbyterians, whoſe cre it 
had firſt ſupported the arms of the parliament, wee 
enraged to find, that, by the treachery or ſu 
cu ning of their aſſociates, thefruirs of all their fucceſs- 
ful labours were raviſhed from them. The former par- 
ty, from inclination and principle, zealouſly attached 
themſclves to the ſon of their unfortunate monarch, 


whoſe memory they r — 
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death they deplored. The latter caſt their eye to- c HAv. 


wards the fame object; but they had till many pre- 1 


_—— many fears and jealovfies to be 
N ere they could cordially entertain tr ats 
of —— the family which they had fo grievouſly 
offended, and whoſe principles they regarded with 
fuch violent abborrence. 
The only folid ſupport of the republican Indepen- 
dent faction, which, though it formed fo ſmall a 
of the nation, had violently uſurped the govern- 
ment of the whole, was a numerous army of near 
zoo men. Bur this army, formidable from its dif- 
ine and courage, as well as its numbers, was ac- 
tuated by a fpirit that rendered it dangerous to the 
aſſembly, which had aſſumed the command over it. 
Accuſtomed to indulge every chimera in politics, e- 
very frenzy in religion. the foldicrs knew little of 
the ſubordination of citizens, and had oaly learned, 
from t necefiity, ſome maxims of military o- 
bedience. And while they ſtill maintained, that all 


they had been guilty, were juſtified by the ſucceſs 
with which Providence had bleſſed them, they were 
ready to break out into any new diforder wherever 
they had the proſpect of a like ſanction and autho- 


rity. 
What alone gave ſome ſtability to all theſe unſcr- 


ed humours, was the great influence, both civil and 


military, acquired by Oliver Cromwell. This man, 
ſuited to the age in which he lived, and to that alu, 


was equally qualified to gain the affection and confi- | 


dence of men, by what was mean, vulgar, and ri- 


diculous in his character, as to command their obe- 


_ Gence by what was great, daring. and enterpriſing. 
Familiar even to buffoonery with the meaneſt centi- 


nel, he never loſt his authority: Tranfported to 2 


of madneſs with religious extaſies, he never 
forgot the — purpoſes to which they might 


ſerve. 


thoſe enormous violation, of law and equity, of which 


1649. 


c HA P. ſerve. Hating monarchy, while a ſubject ; 
rn 


1649. 


_ artifice and 


their abſence with 
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liberty, while a citizen; though he retained for a 


the parliament, he was ſecretly paving the way, by 
to his own unlimited a 


The parliament, for ſo we mult henceforth call a 
ſmall and inconfiderable part of the houſe of com. 
mons, having murdered their ſovercign wi 
ny appearing circumſtances of folemnity and juſtice, 
and fo much real violence and even fury, began to 


aſſume more the air of a civil, legal power, and to 


upon which they 
| food. They admitted a few of the excluded and 


2 little the narrow bottom 


abſent members, ſuch as were liable to leaſt excep. 
tion ; but on condition, that theſe members ſhould 
fign an a tion of whatever had 
to the king's 
ſome of them were n 
on ſuch terms: The greater part diſdained to lend 
their authority to ſuch apparent uſurpatious. 
iſſued ſome writs for new elections in places 
they hoped to have intereſt enough to bring in their 
own friends and 
of ſtate, thirty- eight in number, to whom all addref- 
ſes were made, who gave orders to all and 
admirals who executed the laws, and who digeſted 


l Copa before it was introduced into parliament*. 
ploy themſclves entirely in ad- 


They pretended 
jaſting the laws, forms, and 


tative; and as ſoon as t 


plan of a new 


delpilng 


* 


-_ — N 5 CT , 
- 


They named a council 
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ged they had entirely derived it. 


compoſed into a ſeeming tranquillity by the terror of 
their arms. Fore! ied in wars a- 
mong themſelves, no leiſure or inclination to 
' interpoſe in the domeſtic difler.fions of this iſland. — 


power to the people, from whom they acknowled- c n 4 y 


CHAP. 
LX. 
<<” 


Of Ireland. 


notion of Iriſh affairs, it will be — ds th 
tranſactions which had paſt 
to that ceſſation of arms with the Popiſh rebels*, 


declare it entirely null and invalid, becauſe finiſhed | 
Scots in Ulſter, and the earl of Inchiquin, a noble- 


ſiſtance to their allies in Ireland, the marquis of Or- 


the cauſe of his royal maſter. There were many 


interpoſe in 
the affairs of that — allowed the Scots for 
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a about him but ſuch as were godly men 
« and faithful to that obligation.” Theſe unuſual 


clauſes, _— in the ho acknowledgment of | 
ewed their intention of 


the preſent to take their own meaſures in ſenling 
their ment. * | 
The dominion which England claimed over Ire. - | 
land demanded more immediately their efforts for 
ſubduing that country. In order to convey a juſt 


years, and to relate briefly thoſe 
during the — 
When the late king agreed 


backwards ſome 


revolutions in England. 


which was become ſo requiſite, as well for the ſecu- 
rity of the Iriſh Proteſtants as for promoting his in- | 
tereſt i in England, the parliament, in order to black- 

en his conduct, reproached him with favouring that 
odious rebellion, and exclaimed loudly — the 
terms of the ceſſation. They even went ſo far as to 


without their conſent; and to this declaration the 


man of great authority in Munſter, profeſſed to ad- 
here. By their means the war was ſtill kept alive; 
but as the dangerous diſtractions in England hinder- 
ed the parliament from ſending any conſiderable aſ- 


mond, lord heutenant, being a native of Ireland, and 
a perſon endowed with great prucence and virtue, 
formed a ſcheme for compoſing the diſorders of his 
country, and for engaging the rebel Iriſh to ſupport 


xces which ſtrongly invited the natives of | 


41643. 


Ireland 
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ireland to embrace the king's party. The mazimsc 4 ». 
oſs party | 


of that prince had always give a reaſona- IX 
ie indulgence to the Catholics throughout all his "RT 


cit toleration. The parliament, on the contrary, e- 
ven when unprovoked, had ever menaced the Pa- 
piſts with the moſt rigid reſtraint, if not a total ex- 
tirpation ; and immediately after the commencement 
of the Iriſh rebellion, they put to ſale all the eſtates 
of the rebels, and had engaged the public faith for 
transferring them to the adventurers who had alrea- 
dy advanced. money upon that ſecurity. The fuc- 
ceſs, therefore, which the arms of the 
met with at Naſeby, ſtruck a juſt terror into the I- 
riſh; and engaged the council of Kilkenny, compo- 
ſed of deputies from all the Catholic counties and ei- 
ties, to conclude a peace with the marquiſs of Or- 
mond . They profeſſed to return to their duty and 
allegiance, engaged to furniſh ten thouſand men for = 
the ſupport of the king's authority in England, and © 
were content with ſtipulating, in return, indemnity 

fr their rebellion, and toleration of their religion. 

' Ormond not doubting but a peace, fo advantage- 

ous and even neceſſary to the Iriſh, would be ftritly 
obſerved, advanced with a ſmall body of troops to 

. Kilkenny, in order to concert meaſures for common 
i defence with his new allies. The pope had ſent over 
4 to Ireland a nuncio, Rinuccini, an Italian; and this 
4 man, whoſe commiſhon empowered him to direct the 
a ſpiritual concerns of the Iriſh, was emboldened, by 
j their ignorance and bigotry, to aſſume the chief au- 
L thority in the civil government. Forcſceing that a 
* general ſubmiſſion to the lord lieutenant would put 
t 

1 

ff 


an end to his own influence, he conſpired with Owen 2 
F 8 644 
vor. VII. M ON ral, 
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e H Ar. ONeal, who commanded t 
rds bore a great jealouſ) 


lately | | 
relligence of their treachery, made his retreat wich 
celeriry and conduct, and ſheltered his ſmall army in 
Dublin and the other fortified rowns, which ſtill re- 
mained in the -hands of the Proteſtants. 

The nuncio, full of arrogance, levity, and ambi 
tion, was not contented with this violation of treaty. 
He ſummoned an aſſembly of the clergy at Water- 
ford, and engaged them to declare againſt that paci- 
fication which the civil council had concluded with 
their ſovereign. He even thundered out a ſentence 
of excommunication againſt all who ſhould adhere to 
judicial, as he to the Ca- 


bis ſpiritual menaces, ranged themſelves every where 
on his fide, and ſubmitted to his ity. With- 
out gainſt the lord lieute- 


he carried on war a 
nant, and threatened with a fiege the Proteftant gar- 
riſons, which were, all of them, very ill provided 

Meanwhile, the unfortunate king was neceſſitated | 
to take ſhelter in the Scottiſh army; and being there 
reduced to cloſe confinement, and ſecluded from all 
commerce with his friends, deſpaired that his autho- | 
rity, or even his liberty, would ever be reſtored to 
him. He ſent orders to Ormond, if he could not de- 
fend himſelf, rather to ſubmit to the Engliſh than to 
the Iriſh rebels; and accordingly the lord lieutenant, 
being reduced to extremities, delivered up Dublin, 
Tredah, Dundalk, and other garriſons to colonel 
Michael Jones, who took poſſeſſion of them in the 
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ix. 
the Catholics; he entered into a ith 
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enn er; and baving entered into a ſecret corre- 


2 


ſpondence with the parliamentary was more 
an ſchemes for. his own perſonal ſafety than 
anxious for the preſervation of his country or re- 
The onber Iriſh. divided between their cler 
* end 20 Dread, and their nobiliy, 
who were attached to him, were very uncertain in 
their motions and freble in their meafures. The 
Scots in the north, enraged, as well as their other 
cauntrymen, againſt the uſurpations of the ſectarian 
army, profeſſed their adherence to the king; but 
were full hindered by prejudices from enter 
into a cordial union with heutenant. All 
re checked 
— 2 Ormond, and enabled parliamen- 
| in Ircland to maintain their ground a- 
him. The republican faction, meanwhile, in 


ereign, to- 
tally — the — of Ireland, and allowed 
Jones and the forces in Dublin to remain in the ut- 
moſt weakneſs and neceſſity ty. The lord lieutenant, 


DI ty 
nr _ 16,000 men, he - 
advanced upon the parliamentary Dun- 
dalk, where Monk commanded, was delivered up by 
the troops, who mutinied againſt their governor. 
Tredah, Neury, and other forts, were taken. Dnb- 
lin was threatened with a fiege; and the affairs of 
the licutenant appeared in fo proſperous a condition, 


chat the young king entertained thoughts of coming 
into Ircland. 


in 

ben he. Engliſh commonwealth was brought to 
fome tolerable ſettlement, men began to caſt thei 

eyes towards the neighbouring iſland. During ihe 

2 
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dert. After the execution of the kmg, Cromwell 
himſelf began to aſpire ro a command, where fo 
much glory he faw might be won, and fo much au- 


thority acquired. In his abſence, he took care to March 


have his name propoſed to the council of ſtate z and 
both friends and enemies concurred immediately to 
eee 
ſuſpected that the matter not been propoſed 
merely by chance, without his on concurrence; the 
latter defired to remove him to a diſtance, and hoped, 
during his abſence, ro gain the aſeendant over Fair- 
fax, whom he had fo long blinded by his hypocriti- 
cal Cromwell himſelf, when informed 
of his election, feigned furprize, and pretended at 
_ firſt to heſitate with regard to the acceptance of the 
command. And Lambart, either deceived by his 
diſimularion, or in his turn feigning to be deceived, 


ſtill continued, notwith:tanding this diſappointment, 
his friendſhip and connexions with Cromwell. 
The new lieutenant immediately applied himſelf 
with his wonted vigilance to make 
his +: 


1 bored him previ 


niſhed with the ſucceſſes of the army, 
Ws tranquillity, ſymptoms of the greateſt dif- 


where appeared. The Engliſh, long 
— to a mild adminiſtration, and unacquaint- 


ed with diffimulation, could not conform their ſpeech 
and countenance to the preſent neceflity, or pretend 
attachment to a form of government which 
generally regarded with ſuch violent abhorrence. It 
was requiſite to change the magiſtracy of London, 
and to d War 
ſome of the aldermen, before the proclamation for 
M 3 the 


1 ett} 


tenced 


i See note [O] at the end of the volume. 


nen dee famed 
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| vere preſented to the parliament by 


nel Lilburn, the 


haraſſed with 
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tenced to death ; but this 
quelling the mutinous ſpirit, that above a thouſand 
of his companions 
his funeral, and wearing in their hats 


by attending 
black and ſea - green 


command of Thomſon, a man formerly 


capitally puniſhed : The reſt 
multuous ſpirit, though it ſtill jurked i Oe 
and broke out from tune to time, ſeemed for the pre- 
ſent to be fl ed. 
Petitions, ed in the ſame ſpirit of oppoſition, 
Lieutenant-colo- 
perſon who, for diſperſing ſeditious 
libels, had formerly been treated with ſuch 
by the ſtar-chamber. His liberty was at this time as 
ill reliſhed by the parliament, and he was thrown in- 
to priſon as a promoter of ſedition and diforder in the 
commonwealth. The women' applied by petition for 
his releaſe; but were now deſired ro mind their houſe- 
hold affairs, and leave the government of the ſtate 
to the men. From all quarters, the parliament was 
tions of 2 free nature, 
which ſtrongly ſpoke the ſenſe of the nation, and 
proved how ardently all men longed for the reſtora- 


tion of their laws and liberties. Even in a feaſt 


which the city gave to the parliament and council of 
ſtate, it was deemed a requiſite precaution, if we 


may credit Walker and Dugdale, ro fwear all the 


cooks that they would ſerve nothing but wholeſome 
ro them. 

The parliament judged it neceſſary to enlarge the 
laws of high. treaſon beyond thoſe norrow bounds, 
M 4 within 


puniſhment was fo far from e nA r. 


ſhowed their adherence to him, — 


ribbous by way of favours. A- Levellers 
dout four thouſand aſſembled at Burford, under the 


. ee the mo. 
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JIN bo be to E 
Megal, to endeavour ſubverting their authority or 
ſtirring up n theſe offences were 
high-treaſon. The power of impri- 
which the petition of right had berea- 
ved the king, it was now found neceffary to reſtore 
ro the c of ſtate; and all the jails in England 
were filled with men whom the jealoulics and fears 
of the raling pag bad repreſented as dangerous. 
— by the new government, and 
I unuſual, were eſteemed heavy, encreaſed 
. in will under which it #2661 Beſides 
cuſtoms and exciſe, ninety thouſand pounds a 
month were levied on hand for the ſobbſience of the | 
army. The ſequeſtrations and compoſitions of the 
royaliſts, the fale of the crown lands, and of the 
— and chapter lands, though they. yielded great 
were not ſufficient to ſu the vaſt expences, 
and, as was ſuſpected, the great depredations of the 
parliament and of their creatures '. 
Amidft all theſe difficulties and 125 the 
ſteady mind of Cromwell, without confuſion or em- 
barraſſment, ſtill purſued its purpoſe. While he was 
collecting an army of twelve thouſand men in the 
weſt of England, he ſent to Ireland, under Rey- 
nolds and Venables, a reinforcement 7 four thou; 
ſand horſe and foot, in order to ſtrengthen Jones, 
and enable him to defend himſelf againſt the marquis 
of Ormcnd, who lay at Finglaſs, and was making 
p tions for the attack Sf Dublin. Inchiquin, 
who had now made a treaty with the king's licu- 


k Hiſtory of Independeney, part l. = Parl. Hiſtory, vol. . p. 236. 156. 
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| qenant, baving with a ſeparate body taken Tre- M Ar. 
” Gab and Dundalk, gave a defeat to Oſfarrell who = ; 
ſerved under O'Neal, and to young Coot who 140 
' commanded fome parliamentary forces. After 
he had joined his troops to the main army, with 
whom for ſome time he remained united, Ormond 
palſed the river Liffy, and took poſt at Rathmines, 
wo miles from Dublin, with a view of commencing 
the fiege of that city. In orderto cut off all farther 
pply from Jones, he had begun the reparation of 
an old fort which lay at the gates of Dublin; and, 
being exhauſted with continual fatigue for ſome days, 
he bad retired to reſt, after leaving orders to keep his 
forces under arms. He was ſuddenly awaked with 2d Avgut. 
the noiſe of firing ; and, ſtarring from his bed, faw 
every thing already in tumult and coufuſion. Jones, 
an excellent officer, formerly a lawyer, had fallied 
| out with the reinforcement newly arrived; and, at- 
tacking the party employed in repairing the fort, he 
totally routed them, purſued the advantage, and fell 
in with the army, which had negle&ed Ormond's or- 
ders. Theſe he ſoon threw into diſorder, put them 
to flight, in ſpite of all the efforts of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, chaced them off the field, ſeized all their rents, 
baggage, ammunition, and returned victorious to r 
Dublin, after killing a thouſand men, and taking a- fed. 
bove two thouſand priſoners *. 5 
This loſs, which threw ſome blemiſh on the mili- 
tary character of Ormond, was irreparable to the 
 rojal cauſe. That numerous army, which, with ſo 
much pains and difficulty, the Lord Lieutenant had 
been collecting for more than a year, was diſperſed 
in a moment. Cromwell ſoon after arrived in Dub- 5 A. 
lin, where he was welcomed with ſhouts and rejoi- | 
cings. He haſtened to Tredah. That town was 
| vell fortified: Ormond had thrown into it a good 
garifon of three thouſand men, under Sir Arthur 


m Parl. Hiſt. vol. zix. p. 165. 


Aſton, 
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expected that 


while he himſelf ſhonld repair 
Cromwell knew the importance 

made a breach, he ordered a general aſſault. Tho 
September. twice repulſed with lols, he renewed the attack. and 
imſelf, along with Ireton, led on his men. All op- 
jon was overborne by the furious valour of the 
The town was taken ſword in hand; and, 
ing iſſued to give no quarter, a cruel ſlaugh- 
of the garriſon. Even a few who 

the ſoldiers, fatiated with blood, were 
next day miſerably butchered by 


Every town before which Cromwell preſented him 
ſelf now opened its gates without reſiſtance. Roſs, 
though ſtrongly garriſoned, was ſurrendered by Lord 
Taffe. Having taken Eftionage, Cromwell threw 2 
bridge over the Barrow, and made himſelf maſter of 
Paſſage and Carric. The Engliſh had no farther 
difficulties to encounter than what aroſe from 9 
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4 and the advanced ſeaſon. Flaxes and contagions ener 


. _ my i Co 
ed in great numbers. Jones himſelf, the brave go- 
vernor of Dublin, died at Wexford. And Cromwell 
advanced with his decayed army, that he 
it difficult, either to ſubſiſt in the ene- 
try, or retreat to his own garriſons. But, 


theſe ſtraits, Corke, Kinſale, and all 


g their gates, reſolved to ſhare the for- 


Ran of the Engliſh p put an end to Or- 
authority, which was already much diminiſh- 
by the misfortunes at Dublin, Tredah, and Wex- 
The Iriſh, actuated by national and religious 
| prejudices, could no longer be kept in obedience by 
| a Proteſtant governor, who was fo unſucceſsful in 


all his enterprizes. The renewed their ex- 
communications againſt 


added the terrors of ſuperſtition to thoſe which aroſe 
from a victorious y- Cromwell, having recei- 
mia reinforcement from England, agi took the 
field early in the ſpring. te was MORI mater of 
Kilkenny and Clonmel, the only places where he met 


with any vigorous reſiſtance. The whole frame of 


the Iriſh union being in a manner diſſolved, Ormond 


ſoon after left the iſland, and delegated his authority 


to Clanricarde, who found affairs ſo deſperate as to 


brace baniſhment as a refuge. Above 40,00c men 
into f | ſervice; and Cromwell, well- 
pleaſed to free the inland from enemies, who never 
could be cordially reconciled to the Engliſh, gave 
them full liberty and leiſure for their embarkation. 
While Cromwell procceded with ſuch uninterrupt- 
ed ſucceſs in Ireland, which, in the ſpace of nine 


preparing 


N his adherents, and 


admit of no remedy. The Iriſh were glad to em- 


3 months, he had almoſt entirely ſubdued, fortune was 


—_—_— 


1649. 


liſh garriſons in Munſter, deferied to With, moomaer. 


1 | 
1649. 


= ets king by the Sconiſh parliament. At the 


very little aut 
aſſord him perſonal liberty and ſecurity. As the 
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for him a new ſcene of viftory and 
in Scotland. Charles was at the Hagne when Sir 


Joſeph Douglas brou ghr him intelligence that he was 


time, Douglas informed him of the hard con- 
ditions annexed to rhe and extremely 
damped that joy which might ariſe — 
recogniſed ſovereign in one of his kingdoms. Charles 
too conſidered, that thoſe who pretended to acknow. 
ledge bis title were at that very time in actual rebel. 
lion againft his family, and would be fare to intruſt 
in his hands, and fcarcely would 


proſpect of affairs in Ireland was at that time not un- 


promiſing, he intended rather to try his fortune in | 


that kingdom from which he expected more dutiful 
fubmiſhon and obedience. 
Meanwhile, he found it expedient to depart from 
Holland. The in the United Provinces were 
much attached to his intereſtz. Beſides his connec- 
erer 
all men regarded with | 
the 
great 
a deed to which — they thought, but when; 
of fanaticiſm and faction could have i the 
parliament. But, though the public in general bore 
favour to the king, the States were uneaſy at 
his preſence. They dreaded the parliament, fo for- 
midable by their power, and fo proſperous in all 


their enterprizes. They apprehended the moſt pre- 


cipitate reſolutions from men of ſuch violent and 


haughiy diſpoſitions. And, after the murder of Do- 


riſlaus, they found it ſtill more neceſſary to fatisfy the 
Engliſh commonwealth, by the king to a 
diſtance from them. "I 


Doriſlaus, 
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Doriſlaus, though a native of Holland, had lived c R A p. | 
| lob i nd being employed as aſſiſtant to . 4 
juſtice which condemned the late 1650. 
iſen to great credit and favour with 
ty. ſent him envoy to Holland; 
er had he arrived at the Hague, than he 
by ſome royalifts, chiefly retainers to 
They ruſhed into the room where he 
was fitting with ſome company; dragged him from 
the table; put him to death as the firſt victim to 
their murdered ſovereign; very leiſurely and peace- 
ably ſeparated themſelves ; and though orders were 
iſſued by the magiſtrates to arreſt them, theſe were 
ith ſuch flowneſs and reluctance, that the 
had all of them the opportunity of making 
Charles having paſſed ſome time at Paris, where 
no afliflance was given him, and even few civilitics 
vere paid him, made his retreat into Jerſey, where 
his ity was ſtill acknowledged. Here Win- 
ram, laird of Liberton, came to him as deputy from 
the committee of eſtates in Scotland, and informed 
him of the conditions to which he muſt neceſſarily 
ſubmit before he could be admitted to the exerciſe 
of his authority. Conditions more ſevere were never 
impoſed by ſubjects upon their ſovereign; but as the 
alairs of Ircland began to decline, and the king 
found it no longer ſafe to venture himfclf in that 
Hand, he gave a civil anſwer to Winram, and de- 
fired commiſſioners to meet him at Breda, in order 
do enter into a treaty with regard to theſe condi- 
uons. 
Ide earls of Caſſilis and Lothian, Lord Burley, Corenant- 
the laird of Liberton, and other commiſſioners, arri- 
ved at Breda, but without any power of treating. 
The king muſt ſubmit, without reſerve, to the terms 
mpoſed upon him. The terms were, that he 3 
ac 
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CHAT. iſſue a proclamation, baniſhing from court all ex. | 
4 „2 Pn that is, all thoſe who either | 
under Hamilton or Montroſe, had ventured their | 


ed; and that ada be bon entirely de 
form himſclf to the direction of parliament, and S 
eccleſiaſtical to that of the aſſembly. T ropo | 


- 


ng. 

The king's friends were Sided with reguod 
the part which he ſhould act in this critical coojunc- | 
ture. Moſt of his Engliſh counſellors difluaded him | 


gentle go 

gainſt rhe late king, after the moſt unlimited conceſ- 
lions, had renewed their rebellion, and ſtopped the | 
progreſs of his victories in England; and after he 


had entruſted his 


nl ka. 4 k 4M — . Wa. 4 = Cy 


S 


their intending to reſtore him to the throne of Eng- 
. an attempt, it had ſufficiently appeared, by the event 


check which they ſhould receive, 
| partizans would lay hold of the qui 
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ducated : 

royaliſts, who alone were ſincerely attached to him; 
but never would gain the who were 
Seer 
his compliance to policy and neceſſity : t 
the Scots had refuled to give him any aſſurances of 


hey even be 


land; and could t brought to make ſuch 


of Hamilton's engagement, how unequal their force 
was to ſo great an enterpriſe : 2206-68. Gn 08 
© and bis 


for reconciling themſelves to the Eng liſh 
1» pv dmg egg ey 1 7 my > 27 
ther, into the hands of his enemies : And that, how- 
ever deſperate the royal cauſe, it muſt ſtill be regard- 
ed as highly imprudent in the king to make a facri- 
ice of his honour, where the ſole purchaſe was to 
his life or liberty. 

The earl of Laneric, now duke of Hamilton, the 
earl of Lauderdalc, and others of that party, who 
had-been baniſhed their country for the late engage - 
ment, were then with the king; and being deſirous 
of returning home in his retinue, they joined the o- 
pinion of the young duke of Buckingham, and ear- 
neſtly preſſed him to ſubmit to the conditions re- 
quired of him. It was urged, That nothing would 
more gratify the king's enemies than to ſee him fall 
into the ſnare laid for him, and, by ſo ſcrupulous a 
nicety, leave the of his dominions to thoſe 
who deſired but a pretence for excluding him: That 
Argyle, not daring fo far to oppoſe the bent of the 
nation as to throw off all allegiance to his ſo 


vereign, 
had embraced this expedient, by which he hoped to 
make Charles derhrone himſelf, and refuſe a king- 


| Com which was offered him: That it was not to be 
doubted but the ſame national ſpirit, aſſiſted by Ha- 


milton 


, and in which he himſelf had been ſtrictly e- c HA r. 
That by this hypocriſy he might loſe the IX. — 
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c H v. milton and his party, would riſe ſtil! higher in fa. 


- Ii vour of their prince after he had entruſted himſelf 


eto their fidelity, and would much abate the rigour 


of the conditions now impoſed upon him: That 
whatever might be the preſent intentions of the ry. 
ling party, they muſt unavoidably be engaged in a 
war with England, and muſt accept the aſſiſtance of 
the king's friends of all parties, in order to t 
themſelves againſt a power fo much ſuperior : That 
how much foever a ſteddy uniform conduct might 
have been ſuitable to the advanced age and ſtrict en- 
gagements of the late king, no one would throw any 
blame on a young prince for complying with condi. 
tions which neceſſity had extorted from him: Thar 
even the rigour of thoſe principles profeſſed by his 
father, though with fome it i bad exalted his charac- 
ter, had been extremely prejudicial to his intereſts ; 
nor could any thing be more ſerviceable to the royal 
cauſe, than to give all parties room to hope for 
more equal and more indulgent maxims of govern- 
ment: And that where affairs were reduced to fo 
defperate a fituation, dangers ought little to be re- 
garded ; and the king's honour lay rather in ſhow- 
ing ſome early ſymptoms of courage and actieity, 
than in chuſing ſtrictly a a party among theological 
controverſies with which, it might be ſuppoſed, he 
was as yet very little acquainted. 
Thele arguments, ſeconded by the advice of the 
queen-mother, and of the prince of Orange, the 
king's brother-in-law, who both of them thought it 
ridiculous to refuſe a kingdom merely from regard | 
to Epiſcopacy, had great influence on Charles. But 
what chiefly derermined him to comply, was the ac- 
count brought him of the fate of Montroſe, who; 
with all the circumſtances of rage and cotrumely, 
had been put to death by his zealous c 
Though in this inſtance the king ſaw more evidently 
the furious ſpirit by which the Scots were 2 


| 


LE 
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_— He there became ac- 
quainted with the famous cardinal de Retz; and 
judge celebrates him in his memoirs 
as one of thoſe heroes, of whom there are no longer 
remains in the world, and who are only to be 
with in Plutarch. Defirous of improving his 
— he took a j to Germany, was 
by the emperor, received the rank of mare- 
and propoſed to levy a regiment for the im- 
ſervice. While employed for that purpoſe in 

Countries, he heard of the tragical death 
king; and at the ſame time received from his 
er a renewal of his commiſſion of captain- 
| in Scotland”. His ardent and daring ſpirit 
but this authority to put him in action. He 
followers in Holland and the north of Ger- 
is. whew Ne gre reputation allured to him. 
ing of Denmark and duke of Holſtein ſent him 


fall ſupply of money: The queen of Sweden 
furniſhed him with arms : 
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ſome 


preparations which he could make a- 
ingdom, ſettled in domeſtic peace, ſupport- 
ed by a diſciplined army, fully appriſed Ea of his enter- 


155 priſe, and prepared againſt him. Some of his re- 
| taimers having told him of a 


propheſy, that ta him 
and him alone it was reſerved to reſtore the king's au- 


thority in all his dominions ; * to 


| - en Burnet, Clarendon, 
Vor. VII. N ſaggeſtions, 


- 


CHAP. 


4 * 


Montroſe, who had no horſe to bring 


cation which had been 
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i which, however ill or | 
2 nn 8 


He armed ſeveral of the inhabitants of the Ork. 


YA neys, though an unwarlike people, and carried them 


over with him to Caithneſs ; hoping, that the gene- 
ral aſſection to the king's ſervice, and the fame of 
his former exploits, would make the Highlanders 
flock to his ſtandard. But all men were now haraſ. 
ſed and fatigued with wars and diforders: Many of 
thoſe who formerly adhered to him had been fe. 
verely puniſhed by the covenanters: And no pro. 
ſpe of ſucceſa was entertained in oppoſition to fo | 
great a force as was drawn together againſt him... 
Bat, however weak Montroſe's army, the memory 
of paſt events ſtruck a terror into the commit. 
ree of eſtates. They immediately ordercd Leſly and 
Holborne to march againſt him with an arnfy of 4000 
men. Strahan was ſent before with a body of caval. 
ry to check his progreſs. He fell une 
him intelli- 
gence. The royaliſts were put to flight; all of them 
either killed or taken prifoners ; and Montroſe him- 
ſelf, having put on the diſguiſe of a peaſant, was 
perfidiouſly delivered into the hands of his enemies, 


dy a friend to whom he had entruſted his perſon. 


All the infolence which ſucceſs can in 
ungenerous minds, was exerciſed by the covenanters 
againſt Montroſe, whom they ſo much hated and 
ſo much dreaded. Theological antipathy farther en- 
creaſed their indignities towards a perſon whom they 

as impious on account of the excommunt- | 
pronounced againſt him.— 

Lefley led him about for ſeveral days in the fame low 
habit under which he had diſguiſed himſelf. The 
vulgar, wherever he paſlcd, were inſtigate l to re- 
proach and vilify him. When he came to Edinburgh, 
every circumſtance of elaborate rage and infult was 
put in practice by order of the parliament. At the 
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of the city, 1 n 
2. — - Y 
chair or bench, peo- 
might have i 
with a cord, drawn over his breaſt and ſhoulders, 
and faſtened through holes made in the cart. The 
hangman then the bat of the noble priſoner, 
and rode himſelf before the cart in his livery, and 
with bis bonner on ; the other officers, who were 


10 


with the marquis, walking two and 
ulace, more generous and humane, when 
mighty a change of fortune in this great 
tely their dread and terror, into whoſe 
e mapiſtrates, a few years before, had deli- 
vered on their knees the keys of the city, were 
ſtruct with compaſſion, and viewed him with filent 
tears and admiration. 'The preachers next Sunday, 
exclaimed againſt this movement of rebel nature, as 
they rermed it; and reproached the people with their 
profane tenderneſs towards the capital enemy of pie- 
ty and religion. 
When he was carried before the parliament, which 
was then ſitting, Loudon, the chancellor, in a vio- 
lent declamation, reproached him with the breach 
of the national covenant, which he had ſubſcribed; 
his rebellion againſt God, the king, and the king- 
dom; and the many horrible murders, treaſons, and 
impieties, for which he was now to be brought to 
condign puniſhment. Moatrele i in his anſwer main- 
rained the fame fu i £ 
which, by his fame and great actions, as well as by 
the conſciouſneſs of a good prof he was juſtly enti- 
ed. He told ghd ng that, ſince the king, 
as he was informed, had fo far avowed their autko- 
rity as to enter into treaty with them, — 
peared - uncovered _—_— their mibunal ; a reſpe 
2 


which, 
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th | 
with which he could joſtly x — 
in all his warlike enterprizes he was war. 


33 that commiſſion which he had received 
his and their maſter, againſt whoſe lawful au. 
rity they had erected as ſtandard : That to 
venture his life for his fovercign-was the leaſt of his 
merit ; he had even thrown down his arms in obe- 
dience to the facred commands of the king, and had 
reſigned to them the victory, which, in defiance of 
all their efforts, he was ſtill enabled to diſpute with 
them: That no blood had ever been ſhed by him 
but in the ficld of battle, and many perſons were 
now in his eye, many now dared to pronounce ſen- 
rence of death upon him, whoſe life, forfeited by 
the laws of war, he had formerly ſaved from the 
fury of the ſoldiers : That he was forry to find no 
better teſtimony of their return to allegiance than 
the murder of fo faithful a ſubject, in whole death the 
king's commſſion muſt be at once fo highly injured 
and affronted: That as to himſelf, — had in vain 
endeavoured to vilify and degrade him by all their 
ſtudied indignities: The juſtice of his canſe, he knew, 
would ennoble any fortune : nor had he other afflic- 
tion than to ſee the authority of his prince, with 


which he was inveſted, treated with fo much ignomi- | 


ny : And that he now joyfully followed, by a like un- 
juſt ſentence, his late ſovereign; and ſhould be happy, 
it in is fucure deſtiny, he could: follow him to the fame 


blifsful 
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Vlikful manſions, where his piety and humane vir-cma s. 
es had already, without doubt, ſecured him an e- X 


Montroſe's ſentence was next pronounced againſt 
bim, That he, James Graham” (for this was the 
only name they vouchfafed to give him) © ſhould 
* next day be carried to Edinburgh croſs, and there 
© be hanged on a gibbet, 30 feet high, for the ſpace 
« of three hours: Then be taken down, his head be 
4 cut off upon a ſcaffold, and affixed to the priſon : 
« His legs and arms be ſtuck up on the four chief 
« towns of the kingdom: His body be buried in the 
place appropriated for common malefactors; ex- 
« cept the church, upon his repentance, ſhould take 
4 oft his excommunication.“ I 
The clergy, hoping, that the terrors of immediate 

death had now given them an advantage over their 
enemy, flocked about him, and infulted over his fal- 
len fortunes. They pronounced his damnation, and 
aſſured him, that the judgment, which he was ſo ſoon 
to ſuffer, would prove but an eaſy prologue to that 
which he muſt undergo hereafter. They next of- 
fered to pray with him: But he was too well ac- 
quainted with thoſe forms of imprecation, which 
they called prayers. *©* Lord, vouchſafe yet to touch 
© the obdurate heart of this proud incorrigible fin- 
* ner; this wicked, perjured, traiterous, and pro- 
e fane perſon, who refuſes to hearken to the voice 
of thy church.” Such were the petitions, which, 
he expected, they would, according to cuſtom, offer 
up for him. He told them, that they were a miſe- 
rably deluded and deluding people; and would ſhort- 

Ix bring their conntry under the moſt iuſupportable 
ſervitude, to which any nation had ever been redn- 
ced. For my part,“ added he, I am much 
* prouder to have my head affixed to the place, 
* where it is ſentenced to ſtand, than to have my 
picture hang in the king's bed-chamber. So far 
N 3 © from 
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he had, in bis youth, ſucceſsfully cultivated; CH r. 
22 ſublime, elegant, or noble, tuch. 
ed bis great ſoul. "Nor whe ſilo the ply "HE 
ſures either of or love. Something, howe- 
Ne | 
tions and ane A. 


—— 5 
with Montroſe's execution. Urrey, ET 
cy now led him to take part with the king, ſuffered 
about the ſame time: Spotifwood of Daerſie, a youth 
of eighteen, Sir Francis Hay of and Cole- 
nel Sibbald, all of them of birth and character, un- 
derwent a like fate. Theſe were taken 
with Montroſe. The marquis of Huntley, one = 
year before, had allo fallen a victim to the ſeverity 
"The paſt Lene ciiplays in a full light the barbaric 

The in a t t 
of this — 4 The ſequel will fulkGem- 

diipay their abſurdity 
1 in of his agreement with 23 pus. 
the commiſſioners of Scotland, ſer fail for that coun- 
rn Dutch ſhips of 
var, who were ſent to herein Gs he 
arrived in the frith of — — he was 
permirted to land, he was required to ſigu the cave- 
nant ; and many fermons and lectures were made 
him, exhorting him to perſevere in that holy confe- 
deracy *. Hamilton, Lauderdale, Dumfermling, and coun 
ocker noblemen of that party whom they called Ea- <= - 
_ gagers, were immediately from him, and 
obliged to retire to their houſes, where they lived 
in a private manner, without truſt or authority. 
None of his Engliſh friends, who had ſerved his ſa- 
ther, were allowed to remain in the kingdom. The 


© Sir Edward Walker's Hiſtorical Diſcourles, p. 359. 
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——— oy 
ther, and the toleration of it in his father's houſe ; 


provocation to him who 


ver love or favour thoſe who had fo little conſcience 
s to follow his intereſts, in preference to the goſpel 
and the kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt. And he expreſſed 
his hope, that whatever ill fucceſs his former guilr 
might have drawn upon his cauſe, yet now, having 
obtained mercy to be on God's fide, and to acknow- 
- edge his own cauſe ſubordinate to that of God, di- 

vine providence would crown his arms with victory. 
Still the covenanters and the clergy were diftident. 
of the king's fincerity. The facility which be diſ- 
covered in yielding whatever was required of him, 
made them ſuſpect, that he all his conceſ- 
fions merely as ridiculous farces, to which he muſt 
of neceſſity ſubmit. They had another trial prepa- 
red for him. Inſtead of the ſolemnity of his corona- 
non, which was delayed, they were reſolved, that 

he ſhould paſs through a public humiliation, and do 
penance before the whole people. They ſent him 
twelve articles of repentance, which he was to ac- 
knowledge; and the king bad agreed, that he would 

ſubmit to this indignity. The various tran 

of his father and grandfather, together with the i- 
dolatry of his mother, are again enumerated and ag- 
gravated in theſe articles; and farther declarations 
vere inſiſted on, that he ſought the reſtoration of 
his rights for the ſole advancement of religion, and 
ig 


of his mo- c H AP, 
2 matter of great offence, he ſaid, to all the Frete- 
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diſguſted at the extremitics into which he 
been hurried ; and was confirmed in his 


- A committee of parliament 
was ſent to reaſon with him; and Cromwell was cf 
the number. In vain did they urge, that the Scots 
| had firſt broken the covenant by their invaſion of 
England under Hamilton; and that they would ſure- 
ly renew their hoſtile attempts, if not prevented by 
the vigorous meaſures of the commonwealth. Crom- 
vell, who knew the rigid inflexibility of Fairfax in 


he... 4 


eng P.cvery thing which he 
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regarded as matter of princi. 
ple, ventured to ſolicit him with the utmoſt earneſt. 
"neſs; and he went fo far as to ſhed tears of 


and vexation on the occaſion. No one could ſuſpect 


ambition in the man who laboured ſo zealouſly 
jon his in that high office which he 
knew he himſelf was alone entitled to fill. The fame 
warmth of temper 


| him in his meaſures; and entering eafily 


tionately into every part which he was diſpoſed 
act, r 


cover 
and profound artiſices. 


ſtowed on Cromwell, who was declared captain-ge- 
neral of all the forces in and. This command 
in a commonwealth, which ſtood entirely 
was of the utmoſt i 
ſtep which this ambitious poli 
wards ſovereign power. II: ny 
his forces, and entered Scotland with an army of 
16,000 men. 

The command of the Scottiſh army was given to 
Leſley, an experienced officer, who formed a very 


proper plan of defence. He entrenched himſelf in 2 
fortiſied camp between Edinburgh and Leith, and 


took care to remove from the counties of Merfe 
and the Lothians every thing which could ſerve to 


the ſubſiſtance of the Engliſh army. Cromwell ad- 


vanced to the Scotch camp, and endeavoured by every 
expedient, to bring Lefleg to a bale: The prodent 
Scotchman knew, that though ſuperior in numbers, 
his army was much inferior in dikipline to the Eng- 
liſh ; and he carefully kept himſelf within his en- 

trenchments. 


n made 2 


his commiſſion, it was be- 
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prince of ſpirit and vivacity than under a committee 
of talking The clergy were 
ordered Charles immediately L - leave the 

They alſo purged ir carefully of about 4000 
Make s and Engagers, whoſe zeal had led them to 
the king, and who were the ſoldiers of chicf 
credit and experience in the nation . They then 
concluded, that they had an army entire - 
ly of ſaints, and could not be beaten. They mur - 
mured exceedingly, not only againſt their prudent ge · 
neral, but alſo againſt rhe Lord, on account of his de- 
lays in giving them deliverance *; and they plainly 
told him, that, if he would not fave them from the 
Engliſh ſectaries, he ſhould no long be their God ?. 
An advantage having offered itſelf on a Sunday, 
they hindered the general from making uſe of it, leſt 
he ſhould involve the nation in the guilt of ſabbath- 


Cromwell found himſelf in a very bad ſituation. He 
had no proviſions but what he received by ſea. He 
had not had the precaution to bring theſe in ſufficient 
quantities; and his army was reduced to difficultics, 
He retired to Dunbar. Lefley followed him and en- 
camped on the heights of Lammermure, which over- 
look that town. There lay many difficult paſſes be- 
tween Dunbar and Berwick, and of cheſe Leilcy had 
taken poſſeſſion. The Engliſn general was reduced 
to extremities. Ile had even embraced a reſolution 
of ſending by ſea all his foot and artillery to Eng- 


w Sir Edw. Walker, p. 65, Wiittecks, n 
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who were more defirous of ſerving under a young 
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Engliſh in their retreat. Cromwell, looking 


camp in motion, and fore. 


immediately for an attack. In this battle, it was ea- 
fily obſcrved, that nothing in military actions can ſup. 
ply the place of diſcipline and experience ; and that, 
in the preſence of real danger, where men are not 
accuſtomed to it, the fumes of enthuſiaſm 
diſſipate and loſe their influence. The Scots, 
double in number to the Engliſh, were ſoon put to 
flight, and purſued with great ſlaughter. The chief 
if not only reſiſtance was made by one regi of 
Highlanders, that part of the army which was the 
leaſt infected with fanaticiſm. No victory could be 
more complete than this which was obtained by 
Cromwell. About 3000 of the enemy were flain, 
and gooo taken priſoners. Cromwell purſued his 
advantage, and took poſſeſſion of Edinburgh and 
Leith. The remnant of the Scottiſh army fled to 
Stirling. The approach of the winter ſeaſon, and 
an ague which ſeized Cromwell, kept him from 
_ puſhing the victory any farther. 

be clergy made great lamentations, and told the 
Lord, that to them it was little to facrifice their lives 
and cſtares, but 10 him it was a great la to ſuffer bs 
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had not yet thoroughly repented 


[ 
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11 


i 


- 


x} 
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them their favourite argu ic 
alked them, whether the Lord had not ed a. 
inſt them? But the miniſters thought, that the 
lame events which to their enemies were judgments, 
to them were trials; and they replied, that the Lord 
had only hid his face for a time from Jacob. But 
Cromwell inſiſted, that che appeal had been made to 
God in the moſt expreſs and folemn manner, and 
that, in the fields of Dunbar, an irrevocable decifion 
had been awarded in favour of the Engliſh army *. 


z Sir Edward Walker. bus diſpenſations which God had 
a This is the beſt of Cromwell's © wrought lately in England. But 
wretched compoſitions that remains, did not you ſolemnly appeal and 
ad we ſhall here extract a out © pray? Did not we do ſo too? And 
fit. © You ſay you have not ſo learn- „ ought not we and you to think, 


* your cauſe events. We could hand of the great God, in this 


© wiſh that blindneſs had not been © mighty and ſtrange appearance of 
pon your eyes to all thoſe marvel- « his, bur can flightly call it nm <- 


vent? 
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many vices; 


5 ty, and pleaſure, was regarded as the higheſt enor- 
mity. Though artful in the practice of courtly diſi- 
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Refolutioners ; and theſe diſtinctions continued long 
after to divide and agitate the kingdom. | 

Charles encamped at the Torwood; and his gene- 
rals refolved to conduct themſelves by the fame cau- 
tious maxims which, fo they were GE 
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beginning by proper arts to encourage that public 
ſpirit, which no other ſpecics of civil polity is ever 
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ud difimulation, he judged it ſuperfinqus to employ 
any diſguiſe this bold enterprize. He 


ſummoned 2 
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they ſaid, to the reſt of the nation to be execluded from 
bearing any part in the ſervice of their country. It way 
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full time for them to give place 


INA 
92 might execute the * 


free and government 


rceh April. tween the army and the commonwealth. 
_ — i 5 called a coimne 


informed Cromwell, was 
fitting, i e 8 — 


ery 
regard to this expedi rage 
ately haſtened to the houſe, and carried a body of 300 
g with him. Some of them he placed: 
the door, ſome in the lobby, ſome on He 
firſt addreſſed himſelf to his friend St John, md fold 
| him, that he had come with a purpoſe of doing what | 
grieved him to che very ſoul, and what he had carne. 
Iy with tears beſought the Lord not to impoſe 
him: But there was a neceſſity, in order to the glory 
of God and good of the nation. He fat down for ſome 
time, and heard the debate. He beckoned 


Wo 
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tir 2 diffotution. © Sir,” ſaid Harriſon, © the work 


L , before you eng; 
| Harter of an hour. When the 


terer.“ To a third, Thou art a drunkard and a 
« gutton: And thou an extortioner, to a fourth. 
He commanded a ſoldier to ſeize the mace. © What 


« hall we do with this bauble ? Here rake it away. 


© kt is you,” ſaid he, addreſſing kimſelFro the howle, 
that have forced me upon this. I have ſoughe the 
Lord night and day, that he would rather flay me 


_ © than put me upon this work.“ Having commanded 


the foldiers to clear the hall, he himſelf went out the 


hſt, and ing the doors to be parted 
+5 


In this furious manner, which fo well denotes his 
genuine character, did Cromwell, without the leaſt 


oppoſition, or even murmur, annihilate that famous 
” aſſembly, 
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Theſe were to enjoy their office during 
. life or good behaviour ; and in cafe of a vacancy, the 
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ad given him the of- 
having butchered him with many SH 
took ſhelter in 


1 this baſe enterprize*. The populace ſurrounded the 

| houſe, and threacened to ſet fire to i 

ſent a guard, who ſeized all the criminals. They 

ght to trial: And, notwithſtanding the op- 

ion of the ambaſſador, who pleaded the privi- 

 lepes of his office, Don Pantaleon was executed on 

Tower-hill. Ihe laws of nations were here plain- 
by violated : But the crime committed by the Portu - 
gueſe gentleman was to the laſt degree atrocious ; 
and the vigorous chaſtiſement of it ſuiting fo well 

the undaunted character of Cromwell, was univer- 

fally approved of at home and admired ſo- 

reign nations. The fitnation of Portugal obliged 

that court to acquieſce ; and the ambaſſador ſoon af- 

ter ſigned with the protector a treaty of peace and 

alliance, which was very advantageous to the Eng. 

liſh commerce. 

| -_ Another act of ſeverity, but neceſſary in his firu- | 

nion, was at the very fame time, exerciſed by the ' 

Protector, in the capital puniſhment of Gerard and * 

Vowel, two royaliſts, who were accuſed of conſpi- 

ring againſt his life. He had erected a high court 

of juſtice for their trial; an infringement of the an- 

dient laws, which at this time was become familiar, 
Y Thurloe, vol. ii. p. 429. Ibid. vol. i. p. 676. 
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ebate by arguments and 


and enraged at this refractory ſpirit in the parlia- 
ment, which however he had ſo much reaſon to e- 


pect, ſent far them to the painted chamber, and with 


a Thurloe, vol. ii. p. 588. 
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air of great 
3 He told 
ſurd than 
of which made them a parlia- 
2 Red him with the protetorilup ; that 
points in the new conſtitution were ſuppoſed 
de fundamentals, and were not, on any pretence, io 
akered or diſputed ; that among theſe were the 
of the nation by a fingle perion and a 


that nothing could be more ab- 


pfopolſe or conſent to any 
t, as it was ſettled in a fing | 
parliament ; and he placed guards at the door of the 
houſe, who allowed none but ſubſcribers to enter. 
Moſt of the members, after ſome heſitation, ſubmitted 


they 


; up one bill to the protector, nor took any 
| notice of him. Being informed, that conſpiracies 
vere entered into beiween the members and fome 
malcontent officers, he haſtened to the diſſolution of 
© daagerous an aſſembly. By the inftrument of 


a. Ababa 


Vor. Vn 


government 


authority inveighed again their con- C 4 
for them to diſpme his utle ; fince the fame 1654. 
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great 
of them were reduced by theſe multiplied diſaſters 
to extreme poverty. Whoever was known to be 
diſaffected, or even lay under any ſuſpicion, though 
exaction. 


— 19313 
by the protector and his council, and to impriſon 


c Parl. Hiſt vol. xx. p. 433. 
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ercign*. And e H Ar. 


to mitigate on Cromwell's ſolicitation *; 

y and meritorious war with ſuch idola- 
il of protection from heaven A 
inſpired, as was ſuppoſed, by a 
id him go and proſper ; calling bim 


chriſt, and make way for the purity of the goſpel over 
the whole world®. 3 

Actuated equally by theſe bigotted, theſe ambi- 
tions, and theſe intereſted motives, the protector c- 


quipped two conſiderable ſquadrons ; and while he 
was making thoſe preparations, the neighbouring 
[ 9 „ 


ignorant of his intentions, remained in ſuſ- 
and looked with anxious e 


fide the ſtorm ſhould diſcharge itſelf. One of theſe 


conſiſting of thirty capital ſhips, was ſent 
into the Mediterranean under Blake, whoſe fame was 
now ſpread over Europe. No Engliſh fleet, except 
during the Cruſades, had ever before failed in thoſe 
ſeas; and from one extremity to the other, there 
was no naval force, Chriſtian or Mahometan, able 
to reſiſt them. The Roman pontiff, whoſe weak- 
neſs and whoſe pride equally provoke attacks, dread- 


ed invaſion from a power which proſeſſed the moſt 
inveterate enmity againſt him, and which fo little re- 


gulated its movements by the uſual motives of intereſt 


and prudence. Blake, caſting anchor before Leg- 


k SY = = 
n 


of them at once. 
n Carri 191. 
a ngtgn, p. 19 


m Id. ibid. Don Alonzo faid, that 
the Indian trade and the inquiſition 
"were his maſter's two eyes, and the 


- korn, 


al of the inquiſition, whoſe -rigours they had re- 


F the mountains without hands, that 
pride of the Spaniards, cruſh Anti- 


xpectation on what 


LXI. 
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iged to hurry the ſoldiers on board, in order 
the execution of a conſpi | 
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or, who planned it, as to the bad exc- 
jon of the officers by whom it was conducted. 
The ſoldiers were the refuſe of the whole army: 
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eng chief which 
2 aer 1 2 


106 | As ſoon a5 the news of this expedition, which was 


; maſters, 
n 
liſh, was cut off; and near 1500 veſſels, 2 
puted , fell in a few years into the bands of the 
enemy. Blake, ro whom Montague was now joined 
in command, after receiving new orders, prepared 

himſelf for boſtilnics inſt the Spaniards. © 
Several ſea officers, having entertained ſcruples of 
conſcience with regard to the juſtice of the Span 
war, threw up their commiſſions, and retired *© No 
commands, e 
Janny 2 war which was to the of 
| and which the civil magiſtrate had no 
right to order. N 
ſigning to the public their natural liberty, could be- 
ſtow on it only what they themſelves were 
of, a right of performing lawful actions, and could 
;joveſt it with no authority of commanding what is 
contrary to the decrees of heaven. Such maxims, 
though they ſeem reaſonable, are perhaps too per- 
fe& for human nature; and muſt be rega as one 
effect, though of the moſt innocent and even hon - 
ourable kind, of that ſpirit, partly fanatical, partly re» 
publican, which predominated in England. 
Succeſs, Blake lay ſome time off Cadiz, in expe 


ation of 

intercepting the plate · fleet, bur was at laſt obliged, 
for want of water, to make fail towards Portugal. 
Captain Stayner, whom be had let on the coat wit 


1 vol. bn. p. 535; World's Harl. Miſcel. vol. i. 


* r Cromwell, in the t Thurloe, vol. iv. p. 370, 389. 
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© RAP. and abandoned their ſhips, which were ſet on fire, 
_ 


and conſumed with all their treaſure. The greateſt 
danger ſtill remained to the Engliſh. They lay un- 
der the fire of the caſtles and all the forts, which 
muſt, in a little time, have torn them in pi 


a 


—_- XL 
in his native 


country, which he had ſo much adorned 
by his valour. As he came within fight of land, he 
. Never man, ſo zealous for a faction, was 
ſo much reſpected and eſteemed even by the oppoſite 
an inflexible 
urpations, amidſt all the truſt and 

careſſes which he received from the ruling powers, 
were to be very little grateful to him. n 


thought 
Kill our duty, he faid to the ſeamen, 0 fight for aur 


_ country, into what hands ſo ever the government may 
generous, liberal ; ambitious 
only of true glory, dreadful only to his avowed e- 
nemies ; he forms one of the moſt perfect characters 
of the age, and the leaſt ſtained with thoſe errors 


protector ordered him a funeral at the 
public charge : But the tears of his countrymen 
were the molt honourable panegyric on his memory. 

The conduct of the protector in foreign affairs, 
though imprudent and 24-28 was full of vigour and 
enterprize, and drew a confideration to his country, 
which, ſince the reign of Elizabeth, it ſeemed 10 
have totally loſt. The great mind of this ſueceſs- 
ful uſurper was intent on ſpreading the renown of 
the Engliſh nation ; and while he ſtruck mankind 
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zes, and to diſcover itſelf even where religion 
to be 2 or — 

fnting at table, the protector 
had a bottle of brought him, of a kind which 
he valued fo highly, that he muſt needs open the bottle 
But in attempting it, the cork-ſcrew dropt 
his hand. Immediately his courtiers and gene · 
flung themſelves on t floor to recover it. 


HA P. 


* 


court; and ＋ 
give offence to the moſt rigid 


deſtitute of vigor and capacity. About five 
of acres, forfened either by the Popiſh rebels or by 
the adherents of the king, were divided, y a- 
mong the adventurers, who had advanced money to 
the parliament, partly among the Engliſh ſoldiers, 

them. Examples of a more 
ſudden and violent change of property are 
10 be found in any hiſtory. An order was even: i 


K Thurloe, vol. vi. p. $57- 
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© 47. ſucd to confine all the native Iriſh to the province of 
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had now would enable 
him to the nation, and 
would compliance with 
his - but 
not Pe 
| of re- 
to in- 
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Connaught, where they would be ſhut up by riven, 
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o this a 


ik 


laws They voted a renunciation of all 266. 
title F his family; 

this = 

of 

dency- 


| 


L 


pave the way to this advancement, for 
which he fo ardently longed, Cromwell reſolved 
facrifice his major whom he knew to be 
odious ro the nation. 'That meaſure was 
allo become neceſſary for his own ſecurity. All 
government, purely military, fluctuates perpetually 
 berween a deſpotic monarchy and a deſpotic ariſto- 
eracy, according as the authority of the chief com- 
mander prevaiis, or that of the oilicers next him in 
rank and dignity. The major-generals being poſſeſ- 
ſed of fo much diſtin& juritdition, began to eſtabliſh 
a ſeparate title to power; and had rendered them- 
klves formidable to the protector himſelf ; and for 
this inconvenience, though he had not foreſeen it, 
he well knew before it was too late, to provide a 
poper remedy. Claypole, his ſon - in- law, who poſ- 
lefſed his confidence, abandoned them to the plea- 
are of the houſe ; and though e 
ned, it was agreed to abridge, or rather entirely 


reſolved by their compliance, toc n a Þ. 
- to their . 


army, had long cntertained 
img Cromwell in the ip; 
foreſaw, that if the monarchy were reſtored, here. 


On the other hand, the motion was 

every one who was more particularly devoted to the 
protector, and who hoped, by ſo acceptable a mea- 
fare, 10 pay court to the prevailing authority. Ma- 
ny perſons alſo, attached to their country, Ir- 
ed of ever being able to ſubvert the 
_ eſtabliſhment; and were deſirous by fixing it on an- 
cient foundations, to induce the protector, from 

views of his own fafety, to pay a regard to the an- 

cicnt Jaws and libertics of the kingdom. Even the 

royaliſts imprudently joined in the meafare, and ho- 

ped, that when the queſtion regarded only perſons, 

not forms of government, no one would any longer 
balance between the ancient royal family and an ig- 
noble uſurper, who by blood, treaſon, and periidy, 
©. 2657. had made his way to the throne. The bill was vo- 
feredts ted by a conſiderable majority, and a committee Was 
Cromwell. 2nnointed to reaſon with the protector, and to over- 


come thoſe ſcruples which he pretended againſt ac- 
The 


cepting fo liberal an offer. 


might have acquired poſſi 
tremel 


* * * . n 9 . ” * 4 
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gth April 


concerning the form of go- 


verument than concerning the birthright of the firſt 
magiſtrate, and had provided, by an ex law of 


Henry VII. for the ſecurity of thoſe who act in de- 
tence of the King in being, 


on: That it was ex- 
wemely the intereſt of all his Highneſs's friends to 
ſeek the ſhelter of this ſtatute 3 and even the people 
in general were deſirous of ſuch a ſettlement, and 


fource of all the late commotions had been the jea- 


whatever means he 


Þ in all juries were with great difficulty induced to give 
their verdict in favour of a : That the great 


louſy of liberty; and that a republic, together with 


a protector, had been eſtabliſhed in order to provide 
farther ſecurities for the freedom of the conſtitution; 
but that by experience the remedy had been found 


nlufficient, even dangerous and pernicious ; fince e- 


» AS 
it was contrary to the genius and inclination of the 
+. 


conſiſted not in per 


well. He was ſufficiently convinced of the foli ity 
of theſe reaſons; and his inclination, as well as 
Vas entirely on the fide of the committee. 


| very undeterminate power, ſuch as that of a protec- 
dor, muſt be arbitrary; and the more arbi | 


perſuading Crom- 
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hough unſkilful politics of Cromwell. 
During theſe tranſactions, great demonſtrations 
mutual friendſhip and regard paſſed between the 
ing and the protector. Lord Fauconberg, 


we him of the honour, which he had long wiſhed 
for, of paying, in perſon, his reſpects to the greateſt 
man in the world *. 

ceſs of his arms abroad: The ſuuation in which he 
ſtood at home kept him in perpetual uncaſineſs and 
inqui His adminiſtration, ſo expenfive both 
by milicary enterpriſes and ſecret intelligence, had 
exhauſted his revenue, and involved him in a conſi- 
derable debt. The royaliſts, he heard, had renew. 
ed their conſpiracies for a general inſurrection; and 
Ormond was ſecretly come over with a view of con- 


m 'Thurloe, vol. i. p. 762. fortunate madman. Vie de Crom- 
n lhid. vol. vii. p. 151. 18. wel par Raguenet. See alſo Cartes 
o Inrcality the cardinal had not en- Collection, vol. ii. p. 81. Cumble's 
tertained ſo high an idea of Crom- Life of Monk, p. 93. World's Mi- 
well. He uſed to ſay, that he was a flake in O. Cromwell. 
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certing meaſures for the execution of this 
Lord Fairfax, Sir Willam Waller, and many heads 
of the Preſbyterians, had ſecretly entered into the 


— Even the army was infected with the 
general ſpirit of diſcontent ; and ſome ſudden and 


dangerous eruption was every moment to be dreaded 


vith the laſt parliament, that he ſhould ever be able 
do eſtabliſn, with general conſent, a legal ſetilement, 
or temper the military with any mixture of civil au- 
All his arts and policy were endentied; 
ind having ſo often, by fraud and falſe pretences, 
deceived every party, and almoſt every individual, 


CHAR 


LXI. 


— mn 
1658. 


from it. No hopes remained, after his violent breach 


— 6s lee bape, by repeating the ſame pro- 


ſeſſions, to meet with equal confidence and 
However zealous the royaliſts, their conſpiracy 
took not effect. Willis diſcovered = whole to the 
protector. Ormond was obliged to fly; and he deem- 
ed himſelf fortunate to have eſcaped fo vigilant an 
adminiſtration. Great numbers were thrown into 
priſon. A high court of juſtice was a-new erected 
© thera of thoe criminals whole gui ws wo 
Notwithſtanding the recognition of his 
Cs dy the laſt parliament, yay 
not, as yet, truſt to an unbiaſſed jury. 
— Shogfby, . 
beaded. Mordaunt, brother to the earl of Peterbo- 
rough, narrowly eſcaped. The numbers for his con- 
demnation and his acquittal were equal ; and juſt as 
the ſentence was pronounced in his favour, Colonel 
Pride, op" reſolved to condemn him, came in- 
to court. ron, Storey, and Beſtley were 
ed in different ſtreets of 33 city. * 
The conſpiracy of the Millenarians in the army 
ſtruek Cromwell with ſtill greater apprehenſions. 
Harriſon and the other diſcarded officers of that par- 
ty could not remain at reſt. Stimulated equall 
revenge, by ambition, and by conſcience, they ſlill 
harboured 
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tothe ſupreme government, it was with n- | 


1654. 


— * 


his enjoyments. She bad ow 
h regard for Dr Huet, latcly executed ; 


| nary meaſures, and urge him to compunction for thoſe 
heinous crimes into which his fatal ambition had be- 
trayed him. Her death, which followed foon after, 
gave new edge to every word which the had uttered. 


p Thurloe, vol. vi. p. 53. 5 
All 
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to 
virtue alone, and moderation fully ro aſcertain. O. 
verwhelmed with the load of public affairs, 
perpetually fome fatal accident in his dift 
government, ſceing nothing around him 
rous friends or enraged enemies, 
fidence of no party, reſting . inci 


fignal intrepidity he had braved in the 
ceſſantly threatened by the poinards 
intereſted aſſaſſins, was ever 
apprehenſion, and haunted him in every ſcene of bu- 
ſineſs or repoſe. Each action of his life 
terrors under which he laboured. The 


the 
of 
ſtrangers was uneaſy to him. With a piercing and 


anxious eye he ſurveyed every face to which he was 
not daily accuſtomed. He never moved a ſtep with- 
out ſtrong attending him: He wore armour 
under his cloaths, and farther ſecured himſelf by of- 
fenſive weapons, a ſword, falchion, and piſtols, which 
he always carried about him. He returned from 
no place by the direct road, or by the fame way 
which he went. Every journey he performed with 
hurry aud precipation. Seldom he flept above three 
nights together in the ſame chamber: And he never 
let it be kaown beforehand what chamber he intend- 
ed to chuſe, nor entruſted himſelf in any which 
was not provided with back-doors, at which fenu- 
nels were carefully placed. Society terrified him, 
While he reflected on his numerous, unknown, and 

implacable 
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never fall or ſuffer a final reprobati 
thing more certain, replied the preacher. * Then 
« am | fafe,” faid the : For I am ſure 
* that once I was in a ſtate of grace.“ | 
His phyſicians were ſenſible of the perilous con- 
dition to which his di 


hopes, that he n to be- 
heve his life out of all danger. 428 an- 
ſwer, it was had been returned by hea- 
den to the petitions of all the godly ; and he relied 
on their aſſeverations much more than on the opini- 
an of the moſt experienced phyſicians. © I tell you,” 
he cried with confidence to the latter, I tell you, I 
* ſhall not die of this diſtemper : I am well affured 
. of my recovery. It is promiſed by the Lord, not 
da ro my ſupplications, but to thoſe of men who 
bold a ftrifter commerce, and more intimate cor- 
2 reſpondence with him. Ye may have ſkill in your 
3 but nature can do more than all the 
„ phyficians 
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is ſenſes were gone, and he could not now 
is intentions. They aſked him whether he did not 
mean that his eldeſt fon, Richard, ſhould ſucceed 
ple affirmative was, 


of this won- 
derful perſon, made his character, with regard to a- 
q Bates: See alſo Thurloe, vol. vii. p. 355. 476. | 


and charac- The writers, attached to the me 


bilities, 


- . - nds ———— — 3 — — 
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hilitics, bear the air of the moſt extravagant 
gyric: His enemies form fuch a 


tive, Both of them, it muſt be confeſſed, are ſup- 
ported by ſuch ſriking circumſtances in his conduct 
and fortune, as beſtow on their repreſentation a great 
air of probability. «© What can be more extraordi- 
« nary,” it is ſaid”, than that a perſon of private 
« hirth and education, no fortune, no eminent qua- 
* [ities of body, which have ſometimes, nor ſhin- 
« ing talents mind, which have often raiſed men 
« to the higheſt dignitics, ſhould have tlic 
Kg and the abilities ro execute, ſo great 
* a defign as the ſubverting one of the moſt ancient 
« and beſt eſtabliſhed monarchies in the world? 
| #6 That he ſhould have the power and boldneſs to put 
« his prince and maſter to an open and infamous 
death? Should baniſh that numerous and ſtrongly 
„ allied family ? Cover all theſe temerities under 2 


, Amer of the three nations, and ſubdue with e- 
1 the riches of the ſouth, and the 
_ Poverty of the north? Be feared and courted by all 


r Cowley's Diſcourſes : This paſſage is altered in ſome particulars from the 


4 foreign 


pane- CHAP. 
zon of his. IX. 
Hurd qualities 2s reſembles the moſt virulent invee- 


e HAP. 


_—  — — 


* 


1668. 
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princes, and be adopted a brother to the 
gods of the earth? Call together parliaments 
e with a word of his pen, aud ſcatter them again 
« withthe breath of his mouth? Reduce to ſubjec. 


tion a warlike and diſcontented nation, by means 


<< of a mutinous army? Command a mutinqus army 
dy means of ſeditious and factious officers? Be 
% humbly and daily petitioned, that he would be 
& at the rate of millions a year, to be hired 
as maſter of thoſe who had hired him before to be 
their ſervant ? Have the eſtates and lives of three 
F< nations as much at his diſpoſal as was once the lit- 
« tle inheritance of his father, and be as noble and 


pending of them? And laſtly (for 
* there is no end of enumerating icular 


* of his glory), with one word 


every particular 
bequeath all this 


power and ſplendor to his poſterity ? Die poſſeſſed 


« of peace at home, and triumph abroad? Be buri- 
Ded among kings, and with more than regal folem- 


* nity; and leave a name behind him not to be ex- 


„ tinguiſhed but with the whole world; which as it 
« was too little for his praiſe, fo might it have been 
4 for his conqueſts, if the ſhort line of his mortal 
<« life could have ſtretched out the extent of his im- 
mortal deſigns ?”? "MP 


My intention is not to disfigure this picture, drawn 
by fo maſterly a hand: 1 ſhall only endeavour to re- 
move from it ſomewhat of the marvellous ; a circum- 
ſtance which, on all occaſions, gives much ground 


for doubt and ſuſpicion. It ſeems to me, that the 


ties are principally diſcovered, is his riſing from a 


circumſtance of Cromwell's life, in which his abili- 


private ſtation, in oppoſition to fo many rivals, ſo 
much advanced before him, to a high command and 
authority in the army. His great courage, his ſig- 
nal military talents, his eminent dexterity and ad- 
dreſs, were all requiſue for this important acquiſi- 
tion. Yet will not this promotion appear — of 
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fax himſelf, a private gentleman, who had not the 


fame ſteps, attained even a ſuperior rank, and, if en- 
duced with common capacity and penetration, had 
deen able to retain it. To incite fuch an army to re- 
bellion againſt rhe required no uncommon 


CIPTrIZe., 
was once formed between the military and 
civil powers, a ſupreme and abſolute authority, from 
that moment, is devolved on the general; and if he 


= 


be afterwards pleaſed ro employ artifice or policy, it 


regarded, on moſt occaſions, as great con- 
rakes, if not as ſnperfluous caution. That 
Cromwell was ever able really to blind or over- 
reach, either the king or the republicans, does not 
appear: As they poſſeſſed no means of reſiſting the 
force under his command, they were glad to tem- 
porize with him, and, by feeming to be deceived, 
wait for opportunities of freeing themſelves from 
his dominion. If he ſeduced the military fanatics, 
is to be conſidered, that their intereſts and his evi- 
dently concurred; that their ignorance and low edu- 
cation 


them to the groſſeſt impoſition; and 


that he himſelf was at bottom as frantic an enthu - 
falt as the worſt of them, and, in order to obtain 
their confidence, needed but to diſplay thoſe vulgar 
and ridiculous habits, which he had carly acquired, 
and on which he ſer ſo high a value. An army is 
ſo forcible, and at the fame time ſo coarſe a wea- 
pon, that any hand, which wields it, may, without 
much dexterity, perform any operation, and attain 


Up aſcendant in human ſociety. 


_ The domeſtic adminiſtration of Cromwell, though 
t diſcovers great abilitics, was conducted without 


ay plan either of liberty or arbitrary power: Per- 


haps, tas difficult ſituation admitted of neither. His 
hren — though full of intrepidity, were 
OL, . J 


pernicious 


ſupernatural abilities, when we conſider, that Fair. e H A r. 
advantage of a ſeat in parliament, had, through. the 2 


CHAP. 
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to national _ and ſcem more the re. 


the moral charafter of Cromwell with 
which is due to the blindneſs and 
ntces 37 ihe hams fhecies, we hall not be n- 
proach 3 hl hi, erm ualyv 
proaches as which enemies uſually throw 
it. . Amidſt the paſſions 233 
l fo 

cauſe, not appear extraordinary; 
at preſent, ſome men of ſenſe and Know- 
— to think, that the queſtion with 
juſtice of the quarrel, may be regarded 
and uncertain. The murder of the king, 
atrocious of all his actions, was to him co- 
vered under a mighty cloud of republican and fanati- 
cal illufions ; and it is not impoſſible, but he might 
believe it, as many others did, the moſt meritorious 
ion that he could perform. His ſubſequent uſur- 
ion was the effect of neceſſity, as well as of ambi- 
cafy to ſee, how the various factions 
at that time have been reſtrained, without a 
lie of — and arbitrary authority. The | 
enn 
a father, a friend, is expoſed to no conſiderable cen- 
ſure, if ic does not rather merit praiſe. And, upon 
the whole, his character does not appear more en- 
traondinary and wouſual by the mixture of o mach 
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abſurdity with ſo much penetration, than by his en r. 
jo rg nary —— er , 


„ re 
Cromwell was in the fifty - ninth year of his = 
he died. He was of not Roms of body, 
a manly, though not of an 1 _ 
only two ſons, Richard and Henry; and 
hters; one married to General Fleetwood, 
xd Fauconberg, a third to Lord Rich. 
when he was young. His mother 
was protector; and, contrary to 
buried her with great pomp in Wen 
- She could not be 
on 
heard, 
- and was 


> decent women ; and, by her frugality-and 
had raiſed and educated a numerous fami- 
a ſmall fortune. She had even been obli- 
ſet up a brewery at Huntingdon, which ſhe 

nta: Hence Cromwell, in 
age, is often ſtigmarized with 
the name of the brewer. Ludlow, by way of inſult, 
mentions the great acceſſion which he would receive 
to his royal revenues upon his mother's death, who 
poſſeſſed a jointure of fixty pounds a- year upon his 
eltate. She was of a good family, of the name of 
Stuart, remotely allied, as is by fome ſuppoſed, to 
the royal family. 
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CHAP. IXI. 


Richard „„ 1 — 
 CabaloefWallingford — depoſed —— 

| Long parliament or Rump reſtored —— Conſpiracy of 
| - . 
| arliament expelled Committee of ſafety——Feo. 


cloſely 

molt truſted, were entering into cabals againſt his 
authority; and, with all his penetration into the 
charafters of men, he could not find any miniſters on 
whom he could rely. Men of probity and honour, 
he knew, would not ſubmit to be the inſtruments of 
an violent and illegal : Thoſe who were 
free from the reſtraint of might betray, 
from intereſt that cauſe in which, from no better 
moves, they had del themleles. Even thoſe 
on whom he conferr y favour, never deemed | 
the recompence an — * for the — 

Ks 
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conducted the government, every 
fudden 
bri. ay 
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xcited by the | 
volution. For time, 
inted in this opinion. The i 


ed the ſucceſſion of Richard: Fleetwood 


| 


Richard ac- 
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him the uſual compliments : And 

moderate, unambitious charafter, ne. 
ver would have led him to contend for empire, was 
| tempted to accept of ſo rich an inheritance, which 
ſeemed to be tendered to him by the conſent of all 


gx 

inne 
ty, carried by the court · party to confirm it. An ac- 
t roo of the authority of the other 
houſe was extorted from them; ren it was refol- 
ved not to treat this houſe of pecrs with any greater 
reſpect than they ſhould return to the commons. A 
declaration was alſo made, that the eſtabliſhment of 
| the other houſe ſhould no wiſe prejudice the right of 
ſuch of the ancient peers as had, from the beginning 
06209 ons bo the t. But in all 
proceedings, the oppoſition amon the commons 
was ſo conſiderable, and ne ies wore fo nk 
that all buſineſs was rerarded, and great 
alarm given to the partizans of the young protec- 

tor. 
But there was another quarter from which greater 
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fortune, without any hurt or injury, 
romwells, Richard continued to 


= 


interment of 


r 


poor 
„ Rachard,” faid he, what has be- 
come of him? How could he be ſuch a blockhead 
_ © as to reap no greater benefit from all his father's 
© crimes and ſucceſſes? Richard extended his 
peaceful quiet life to an extreme old age, and 
27. uot. {if che huter cad of Queen Ann's reign 


t Carte's ColleQions, vol. f. p. 243- | 


e 


The council of officers, now poſſeſſed of ſupreme 

authority, deliberated what form of government 

mould eſtabliſh. Many of them ſeemed inclined to 

exerciſe the power of the ſword in the moſt open 

manner ; but as it was apprehended, that the people 
difficulty be induced to pay taxes, 


would with great 
levied by arbitrary will and pleafure, it was agreed 
to preſerve the ſhadow of civil adminiſtration, and 
to revive the long parliament which had been ex | 
pelled by Cromwell. That affembly could not be 
_ diflolved, it was afferted, but by their own conſent; 
and violence had interrupted, but was not able to 
deſtroy, their right to government. The officers al. 
ſo expected that, as theſe members had ſuflicienty 
felt their own weakneſs, they would be contented 
to act in ſubordination to the military 
and would thenceforth allow all the authority to re- 
main where the power was fo viſibly veſted. 4 
The officers applied to Lenthal, the ſpeaker, and 
to him, that the parliament ſhould reſume 
their ſeats. Lenthal was of a low, timid ſpirit; and 
being uncertain what ifſue might attend theſe mea- 
fares, was deſirous of evading the propoſal. He re- 
plied, that he could by no means comply with the 
deſire of the officers; being engaged in a buſineſs of 
far greater importance to himſelf, which he could 
not omit on any account, becauſe it concerned the 
falvation of his own ſoul. The officers preſſed him 
to tell what ic might be. He was preparing, be ſaid, 
to participate of the Lord's Supper, which he reſal- 
ved to take next Sabbath. They infiſted, that mer- 
cy was preferable to ſacrifice, and that he could not 
better prepare himſelf for that great duty, than by 
contributing to the public ſervice. All their remon- 
ſtrances had no effect. However, on the * 
| ; OY ? 
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day, the ſpeaker, being informed, that a quorum of c H a p. 
the houſe was likely to meet, thought proper, not- LXI. 
wicktanding the falvation of his ſoul, as Ludlow ob- 16 
ſerves, to join them; and the houſe immediately pro- 
ceded upon buſineſs. The ſecluded members at- 
rempted, but in vain, to reſume their feats among 

them. . | 

- The numbers of this parliament were ſmall, little Long per- 
exceeding ſeventy members : 'Their authority in the — 
nation, ever ſince they had been purged by the * 1 
| my, was extremely diminiſhed; and after their ex- 

| pulfion, bad been totally annihilated: Bur being all 

| r of them 

men of experience and capacity; they were reſol- 
ved, fince they enjoyed the title of the ſupreme au- 


thority, and obſerved that ſome of a par- 
lament was requiſite for the of the army, 
not to act a ſubordinate part to thoſe who acknow- 

themſelves their ſervants. They choſe a 


council, in which they took care that rhe officers of 
 Wallingford-houſe ſhould not be the majority: They 
| appointed Fleetwood lientenant- but inſerted 
in his commiſſion, that it ſhould only continue du- 
ring the pleaſure of the houſe: They choſe ſeven 
perſons, who ſhould nominate to ſuch commands as 
become vacant: And they voted, that all commiſ- 
fions ſhould be received from the ſpeaker, and be aſ- 
 igned by him in the name of the houſe. Theſe pre- 
cautions, the of which was viſible, gave 
great diſguſt to the officers ; and their dif- 
content would immediately have broken out in ſome 


relolution, fatal to the parliament, had ir not been 


checked by the apprehenſions of danger from the 

common enemy. 2 | 
The bulk of the nation conſiſted of royaliſts and 
ans ; and to hpth theſe parties the domini- 


on of the pretended parliament had ever been to the 
hit degree odious. When that aſſembly was expelled 
by Cromwell, contempt had ſucceeded to hatred; a 


no 
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gheſt indignation ; t with apprebes. 

* tyrannical rulers ſhould exert thei 
upon their enemies 

| + ju bong roms mad A = 

therefore, was made between the rival parties; and | 

_— that, burying former enmities in oblj. 

re 


the Rump; ſo 
to that part of the animal body. The 
— © „ that their paſſion for liber. 


ty, 2 udable, had carried them into unwar- 
rantable . were willing to lay aſide ancient 
jealouſies. and, at all hazards, to the royal 1 
_ family. The nobility, the gentry, bent their paſſion. 
ate endeavours to the fame enterprize, by which 2. 
love they could be redeemed from flavery. And no 
man was ſo remote from party, fo indifferent to 
blic good, as not to feel the moſt ardent wiſhes 
the diſſolutĩon of that tyran 

civil or the military part of it were co ap- 
peared equally oppreſnue and ruinous to the nation. 
Mordaunt, who had fo narrowly eſcaped on his 
rojz- trial before the hi gÞ-court of juſtice ſeemed rather 
animated than daunted with paſt danger; and ha- 
ving, by his reſolute behaviour, obtained the high- 
of nee of the royal party, he was now de- 
come the centre of all their ies. In 
counties, a reſolution was taken to riſe in arms. 
Willougbby of Parbam and Sir Horatio Townſhend 
undertook io ſecure Lynne: General Maſſey engaged 
to ſeize Glouceſter : Lord Newport, Littleton, and 
other gentlemen conſpired to take poſſeſſion of 
Shrewſbury; Sir George Bootb, of Cheſter ; Si 
Thomas Middleton, of North Wales ; Arundel, Pol = 
lar, Grawville, Trelawney, of Plymouth and Lurz 


S in ann 


ny which, whether the 1 


fett; char e hate, if he pleaſed, —— 


Many of the conſpirators i 
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2 the exeention of al theſe 01.4.5 


a 


, attended by the duke of 
arrived ac e with eee 


Leit. 
„5 Neon ws 3 the infide- 
y of Sir Richard Wallis. That traitor Ny 
ic 
engaged to 
fo far as to deſtroy their ct- 


the con ors. He took carc ne- 
— of er genuine cavaliers, who 
had zealouſly adbered, and were reſolved till to ad- 
here, to the royal cauſe in every fortune. Theſe 
men he eſteemed ; theſe he even loved. He betray - 
ed only the new converts among the Prefbyterians, 


or fach lukewarm royaliſts, as, diſcouraged with their 
tmeuts, were reſolved to ex themſclves 


u no more hazards. A lively proof how impoſlible 


n tis, even for the molt corrupted minds, to diveſt 


themſelves of all regard to morality and ſocial duty! 
in the different counties un. 
were ihroun into prifon : Others, aſtoniſhed at fuck 


__ ſecret treachery, left their howſes, or 
remained quiet: The moſt tempeſtuous weather pre- 


miled during the whole time appointed for the ren- 
mats; q 7 that ſome found it impoſſible 
join their friends, and others were 3 with 
4 an incident ſo unuſual during 


de ſummer ſcaſon. Of all the projects, the only one 
n was that of Sir George Booth for 


the ſcizing of Cheſter. The earl of Derby, lord Her- 


dert of Cherbury, Mr Lee, colonel Morgan, entered 
into 


e HAP. into this 
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1659. malcontents were powerful enough to fubdue all in 


r well knew; and the ſire 
. Booth was of a fi 


reg Ada js was rom his conjunction with 
24 as a dangerous ſymptom. 

They officers whoſe fidelity they could 
wore depend on on than that of Lambert: But there 
was no one in whoſe vigilance and capacity re- 
poſed fuch confidence. ———— an Pr ot 
ſuppreſs the rebels. He made incredible haſte. Booth 


imprudently ventured himſelf out of the walls of 
_ Cheſter, and expoſed, in the open field, his raw troops 


Suppreſſed. againſt theſe hardy veterans. he was on Pn 
army was diſperſed. 


and taken priſoner. His whole 
And the had no l occupation than 


ro fill all che jails with their open or ſecret enemies. 


were even cntertained of tran the 
loyal families ro Barbadoes, Jamaica, and rhe other co- 
lonies ; leſt they ſhould propagate in England children 
of the fame malignant affections with themſelves. 

This fucceſs haſtened the ruin of the parliament. 
Lambert, at the head of a body of troops, was 0 


lefs davgerous ro them than Booth. A thouſand 
they ſent him to buy a jewel, were 


pounds, which 

employed by him in liberalities to his officers. At 
his inſtigation they drew A. petition, and trank 
mitted it io Fleetwood, a weak man, and an honeſt, 


The import of this was, that 
ſhould be made commander in chief, Lambert major 
general, Deſborow licurenant-general of the bote, 


enterpriſe. Sir William Middleton joined 
—_ Booth with ſome troops from North Wales: andthe 


if f deferves that honourable” name. 
fincerity in folly 


was 


which lead to Weſtminſter-hall. When the ſpeaker Parliament 


Þ vere expoſed to deriſion, peaceably retired ro their 


TY ow R N — _ a, 
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or cencral of the i foot; To which a de- CHAP. 
Mook major-general of © Peer ond be fn Ln 
. © "I, 
"The parliament, alarmed at the danger, immedi- 
ately caſhiered Lambert, Deſborow, Berry, Clarke, 
Barrow, Kelſey, Cobbet. Sir Arthur Hazleri 


Was one. par 
that they would have no more general officers. And 
they declared it high treaſon to levy any 
without conſent of parliament. ge 

But theſe votes were feeble weapons in oppo 
to the ſwords of the foldiery. Lambert drew 
troops together, in order to decide the c . 
Okey, who was leading his regiment to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the parliament, was deferred by them. Mor- 
ky and Moſs brought their regiments into Palace- 
yad, refolute to oppoſe the violence of Lambert. 
but that artful | knew an eaſy way of difap- n 0&0. 
pointing them. He placed his foldiers in the ſtreets ber. 


. 
, : * OE En 
nee —̃ ͤ— — ˙ —ꝙ. . PT rn ar Os * — — 
5 2 — 1 = - 


came in his coach, he ordered the horſes to be turn - 2 
ed, and very civilly conducted him home. The other 
members were in like manner intercepted. And the 
two regiments in Palace-yard, obſerving that they 


quarters. A little before this bold enterpriſe, a ſo- 

kmn faſt had been kept by the ; and it is re- 

marked, that this ceremony was the uſual prelude to 

every ſignal violence which they committed. 

_ Theofficers found themſelves again inveſted with 

fupreme authority, of which they intended for ever to 

ran the ſubſtance, however they might beſtow on 

hers the empty ſhadow or nec. They elect- 0% O. 

ei a committee of twenty · three of whom ſe- ber. 

den were officers. Theſe they pretended to inveſt 
n with 
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bers, whoſc unica and whoſe divikeus would be e- 
_ qually deſtrudtive, and who, under pretence of ſupe- 
rĩor illuminations, would ſoon extirpate, if poſſible, all 
private morality, as they had already done all public 
lau and juſtice, from the Britfh dominions. 
Deine the time thi Fagkad comiencd in this & 
ſtractrd condition, the other kingdoms of Europe 
were haſtening compoſure of thoſe differ. 
M—__— Oy 
„While it authority, inſtead of 

wing the imprudent politics of Cromwell, and 
aſſiſtance to the c Swede, embraced 
2 and reſol 
ved, in conjunction with that ſtate, to mediate by 
force an accommodation between the northern crowns. 
was ſent with a ſquadron to the Baltic, and 
carried with him 2s — Sidney, 
the celebrated republican. Sidney found the Swe? 
. 
the capital of his enemy ; and was highly * 
that, with a Roman arrogance, he could check the 
progreſs of royal victories, and diſplay in ſo fignal a 
manner the ſuperiority of freedom above tyranny. 
With the higheſt a indignation the ambitious prince 
was obliged to ſubmit to the imperious me mediation of 
the two commonwealth's. © It is crucl,” faid be, 


* that avs Rants be poakeided me by parricides and 


þ flats: 


cc « pedlars.” 
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& pedlars.” Bur his whole army was encloſed inc HA » | 


therefore, to quit his ich 
pofſcſhon ving agreed to a paci- 
Toa wich Denmark, be retired into his own coun- 
try, where he ſoon after died | 
The wars berween France and Spain were alſo 
concluded by the treaty of the Theſe ani- 
moſities had long been carried on between the rival 
ſtates, even while governed by a ſiſter and brother, 
who cordially loved and eſteemed each other. But 
politics, which had fo prevailed over theſe 
— now at laſt yielded to their influ- 
ence ; and never was the triumph more full and com- 
plete. The Spaniſh Low Countries, if not every 
part of that monarchy, lay almoſt entirely at the mer- 
cy of its enemy. Broken armies, difordered finances, 
flow and irrefolute counſels ; by theſe reſources alone 
were the diſperſed provinces of Spain defended a- 
painſt the vigorous power of France. But the queen 
regent, anxious for the fate of her brother, employ- 
ed her authority with the cardinal to ſtop the pro- 


| greſs of the French conqueſts, and put an end to a 


quarrel, which, being commenced by ambition, and 
attended with victory, was at laſt concluded with mo- 
deration. The young monarch of France, though 
apiring and warlike in his character, was at this 
time entirely occupied in the pleaſures of love and 
gallantry, and had paſſively reſigned the reins of em- 
pire into the hands of his politic miniſter. And he 
remained an unconcerned ſpectator; while an op- 
portunity for conqueſt was parted with, which he ne- 
ver was able, during the whole courſe of his active 
reign, fully to retrieve. 
The miniſters of the two crowns, Mazarine and 
den Louis de Haro, met at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
in the iſle of Pheaſants, a place which was ſuppoſed 
to belong to neither kingdom. The negociation be- 
ing brought to an iſſue by frequent conferences be- 
Vor. VII. X tween 


mig by the combined 
| ſquadrons of England and Holland. He was obliged, 25 


CHAP. 


* 
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tween the miniſters, the monarchs themſelves agreed 
to a congreſs ; and theſe two ſplendid courts appear. 
ed in their full luſtre amidſt theſe ſavage mountains. 
Philip brought his daughter, Mary Thereſe, along 
with him ; and giving her in lage to his ne- 


phew, Louis, endeavoured to cement by this new 
tye the incompatible intereſts of the two monarcies. | 


The French king made a folemn renunciation of e- 
very ſucceſſion which might accrue to him in right 
his conſort; a vain formality, too weak to reſtrain 


the ungoverned ambition of princes. 


ced to deſpair by the failure of all enterprizes for his 


The affairs of England were in ſo great diſorder, 
that it was not poſſible to comprehend that kingdom 
in the treaty, or adjuſt meaſures with a power which 
was in ſuch inceſſant fluctuation. The king, redu- 


reſtoration, was reſolved to try the weak reſource of 
foreign ſuccours; and he went to the Pyrenees at 
the time when the two miniſters were in the midſt of 
their negociations. Don Louis received him with 


that generous civility peculiar to his nation; and 


Spain allowed him, to give afliſtance to the diſtreſſed 


great inclination, had the low condition of 


monarch. The cautious Mazarine, pleading the al- 
liance of France with the Engliſh commonwealth, 
refuſed even to fee him; and though the king of- 
fered to marry the cardinal's niece “, he could, for 
the preſent, obtain nothing but empty profeſſions of 


reſpect and proteſtations of ſervices. The condition 


attempt 


of that monarch, to all the world, ſeemed totally 
deſperate. His friends had been baflled in every 
for his ſervice. The ſcaffold had often 
ſtreamed with the blood of the more active royaliſts: 
The ſpirits of many were broken with tedious impri- 
ſonments: The eſtates of all were burthened by the 
fines and conſiſcations, which had been levied upon 
them: No one durſt openly avow himſelf .of that 


W K. James's Memoirs. 


part] 


| 


now paving the way for the king to mount, in peace 


of Rhe. After England had concluded peace with 


promotion in his native country, 
| lome ill uſage from the States, of which he found rea- 


— — CTY * 2 
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patty: And fo ſmall did their number ſeem to © H 
2 ſuperficial view, that, even ſhould the nation re- 


uncertain what form ef govern- 


pable, it was 
ment it | 


and triumph, the throne of his anceſtors. It was by the 
prudence and loyalty of general Monk, that this hap- 


py change was at laſt accompliſhed. 


Monk, to whom the fate was reſerved of Genera 


re-eſtabliſhing monarchy, and finiſhing the 
diſſenſions of three kingdoms, was the ſecond ſon of 
a family in Devonſhire, ancient and honourable, but 
lately, from too great hoſpitality and expenc:', ſome- 
what fallen to decay. He berook himſelf, in early 
youth, to the profeſſion of arms; and was engaged 
in the unfortunate expeditions to Cadiz and the iſle 


all her neighbours, he ſought military e in 
the Low Countries, the g 


xperience 
great ſchool of war to all the 
European nations; and he roſe to the command of 
2 company under Lord Goring. This company con- 
liſted of 200 men, of whom a hundred were volun- 
teers; often men of family and fortune, ſometimes no- 
blemen, who lived upon their own income in a ſplen- 
did manner. Such a military turn at that time pre- 
vailed among the Engliſh. 
When the ſound of war was firſt heard in this 
land, Monk returned to England, partly defirous of 
partly diſguſted with 


ſon to complain. Upon the Scottiſh pacification, he 
was employed by the carl of Leiceſter againſt the 


Iriſh rebels; and having obiained a regiment, was 

bon taken notice of, for his military ſkill, and for 

his calm and deliberate valour. Without oftenta- 

ton, expence, or * merely by his * 
| 2 


cover in its liberty, which was deemed no wiſe pro- 


CHAP. 
LXII 


% 
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and equal temper, he gained the good-will of the 
ſoldiery ; who, with a mixture of familiarity and af. 
feftion, uſually called him boneſt George Monk; an 
honourable appellation, which they ſtill continued to 


him, even during his greateſt elevation. He was | 


remarkable for his moderation in party ; and while 


to Oxford, that he might anſwer the c 


all around him were enflamed into rage againſt the 
| faction, he fell under ſuſpicion from the can- 
dour and tranquillity of his behaviour. When the 


Iriſh army was called over into England, ſurmiſes of 
this kind had been fo far credited, that he had even 


from his command, and ordered 
harge laid a- 


been ſuſpended 


gainſt him. His eſtabliſhed character for truth and 


fincerity here ſtood him in great ſtead ; and upon his 
earneſt proteſtations and declarations, he was foon 
reſtored to his regiment, which he joined at the ſiege 


of Nantwich. The day after his arrival, Fairfax at- 


| tacked and defeated the royaliſts, commanded by 


years, 
The king, however, was fo mindful as to ſend him, 


Biron ; and took colonel Monk priſoner. He was 
ſent to the Tower, where he endured, above two 
all the rigors of poverty and confinement. 


not wit hſlandiag his own diſſiculties, a preſent of 100 
guineas; but it was not till after the royaliſts were 
totally ſubdued, that he recovered his liberty. Monk, 
however diſtreſſed, had always refuſed the moſt in- 
viting offers from the parliament: But Cromwell, 
ſenfible of his merit, having ſolicited him to engage 
in the wars againſt the lriſh, who were conſidered as 
rebels both by king and parliament ; he was not un- 
willing to repair his broken fortunes by accepiing a 
command, which, he flattered himſelf, was reconcila- 
ble to the ſtriſteſt principles of honour. Having once 
engaged with the parkament, he was obliged to obey 


both againſt the marquis of Ormond in Ireland, 
and againſt the king hinaſelf in Scotland. Upon 


the reduction of the latter kingdom, Monk was left | 


with 


orders; and found himſclf neceſſitated to fight, 
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with the command; and by the equality c H AY. 
— aſi his adminiſtration he was able to give e. 
contentment to that reſtleſs people, now to 2659 
 ſfubjeftion by a nation whom they hatred. No lefs 
acceptable was his authority to the officers aud fol- 
and foreſeeing, that the good · will of the ar- 
under his command might ſome time be of great 
ice to him, he had, wih much care and ſucceſs, 
cultivated their friendſhip. 
To connexions, which be formed with Crom- 
| well, his benefactor, preſerved him faithful to Rich- 
ard, who had been enjoined by his father to follow 
in every thing the directions of general Monk. £ 
| was reſtored, Monk, who was 


J 


: 


F 
4 


14 


f 
[ 
; 


2 
{ 


N 
: 
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2 


| 


. 
5 


own, 


or his 
de the 


. 


p had long ſubſiſted between him and 
every body ſaw the reaſon why he op- 
tion of that ambitious general, by 
his own authority, he knew, would 
fabverted. But little friendſhip had ever 


> 


| 


1 
4h 


ſubſſted between him and the parliamentary leaders; 
md it ſeemed he intended to 
employ his i i for the 
early he ent ing's reſtora- 
non, we certai t is Rkely, that 
a foon as Richard was depoſed, he foreſaw, that, 
without ſuch an expedient, it would be impoſ- 
ible ever to bring the nation to a fertle- 
ment. His elder and younger brothers were devoted 
| X 3 to 


HAYP.to 
ona to the royal 
1639. 
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cauſe: The Granvilles, his near rela. 
tions. and all the reſt of his kindred, were in the 
ſame intereſts : He himſelf was intoxicated with no 


fumes of enthuſiaſm, and had maintained no connexi. 


ons with any of the fanatical tribe. His early engage. 
ments had been with the king, and he had left that 
ſervice without receiving any diſguſt from the royal 
family. Since he had inliſted himſelf with the op. 
polite „ be had been guilty of no violence or ri- 

gor, which might render him obnoxious. © His re. 
turn, therefore, to loyalty was eaſy and open; and 
nothing could be ſuppoſed to counterbalance his na- 
_ rural propenſity to that meaſure, except the views of 
his own elevation, and the proſpect of uſurping the 
fame grandeur and authority which had been af- 
ſumed by Cromwell. But from ſuch exorbitant, if 
not impoſſible projects, the natural tranquillity and 
moderation of his temper, the calmneſs and ſolidity 
of his genius, not to mention his age, now upon the 
decline, ſeem to have fet him at a diſtance. Crom- 
well himſelf, he always aſſerted *, could not long 
have maintained his ufurpation ; and any other per- 
| ſon, even equal to him in genius, it was obvious, 
would now find it more difficult to practiſe arts, of 
which every one, from experience, was ſufficiently 
aware. It is more agreeable, therefore, to reaſon as 
well as candor, to ſuppoſe, that Monk as ſoon as he 
put himſelf in motion, had entertained views of effect- 
ing the king's reſtoration ; nor ought any objections, 
derived from his profound filence even to Charles him- 
ſelf, be regarded as conſiderable. His temper was 
naturally reſerved; his circumſtances required difh- 
mulation ; the king, he knew, was ſurrounded with 
ſpies and traitors ; and, upon the whole, it ſeems 
hard to interpret that condut which ought to exalt 
our idea of his prudence, as a diſparagement of his 


x Cumbers life of Monk, p. 93 git 
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Granville, hoping that the would CHAP. 
Mz king's ſervice, ſent into Scotland his S- 
younger brother, a clergyman, Dr Monk, who car-. 1659. 
|| ried him a letter and invitation from the king. When 

de doctor arrived, he found that his brother was 
then holding a council of officers, and was not to be 
ſeen for ſome hours. In the mean time, he was re- 
ceived and entertained by Price, the general's chap- 
hin, a man of probity, as well as a partizan of the 

? s. The doctor having an entire confidence in 
the chaplain, talked very freely to him about the ob- 
| jet of his journey, and engaged him, if there ſhould 
be occaſion, to ſecond his applications. At laſt, the 
arrives; the brothers embrace; and after 
preliminary converſation, the doctor opens his 
buſineſs. Monk interrupted him to know, whether 
he had ever before to any body mentioned the ſub. 
jet. © To no body, replied his brother, © but to 
Price, whom I know to be entirely in your confi. 
„ dence.” The general, altering his countenance, 
+ turned the diſcourſe ; and would enter into no far- 
ther confidence with him, but ſent him away with 
the firſt opportunity. He would not truſt his own 
brother the moment he knew that he had diſcloſed 
the ſecret ; though to a 2 


have truſted ?. 
His conduct in all other ; was full of the 
ume reſerve and prudence ; da kf ws 


requiſite 

for effecting the difficult work which he had under- 
aken. All the officers in his army, of whom he en- 
tertained any ſuſpicion, he i caſhiered: 
Cobbet, who had been ſent by the committee of fafe- 
ij, under pretence of communicating their reſolu- 
ons to Monk, but really with a view of 
his army, he committed to cuſtody: He drew to- 
gether the ſeveral ſcattered regiments : He ſum- 
moned an afſembly, ſomewhat reſembling a convention 


y Lord Lankdown's defence of general Monk. 


? * 1 


1111 
® 


gan 
to ratify ic, and complained 


November. Meanwhile theſe military ſovereigus found them- 


and demanded a free parliament. Though they were 


| by colonel Hewſon, a man who from the 
profeſſion of a cobler, had riſen to a high rank in the 
my, the city ſtill diſcovered ſymptoms of the molt 


4 


* n 


diſcontent. It even eſtabliſhed a kind of 
ſeparate government, and aſſumed the ſupreme au- 
thority within itſelf. Admiral Lawſon with his ſqua- 
dron came into the river, and declared for the parlia- 
ment. Hazelrig and Morley, hearing of this import- - 
ant event, left Portſmouth, and advanced towards 
London. The regiments near that city, being folici- 
ted by their old officers, who had been caſhiered 
dy the committee ef ſafety, revolted again to the 
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e H A P. ment fo entirely ſtripped him of his army, that there 
LEI. remained not with him above 2 hundred * All 
de reſt went to their quarters with quietneſs aud re. 

ſignation; and he himſelf was, ſome time after, ar. 

reſted and commirted to the Tower. The other of. 

ficers, who had formerly been caſhiered by the par. 

liament, and who had reſumed their commands, that 

they might ſubdue that aſſembly, were again caſhier. 

ed and confined to their houſes. Sir Harry Vane 

and ſome members who had concurred with the 
committee of fatery, were ordered into a like con. 

finement. And the parliament now ſeemed to be a- 

gain poſſeſſed of more abſolute authority than ever, 

and to be without any danger of oppoſition or con- 

party was at this time 


The republican ded by 
two men, Hazelrig and Vane, who were 
characters, and mortally hated each other. Hazel- 
rig, who poſſeſſed greater authority in the parlia- 
ment, was haughty, imperious, precipitate, vain-glo- 
rious ; without civility, without prudence ; quali 
only by his noiſy, pertinacious obſtinacy to acquire 
an aſcendant in public aſſemblies. Vane was noted, 
in all civil tranſactions, for temper, inſinuation, ad- 
drefs, and a profound judgment; in all religious 
| ſpeculations, for folly and extravagance. He wasa 
enthuſiaſt ; and fancying that he was certain= 
ly favoured with infpiration, he deemed himſelf, to 
ſpeak in the language of the times, to be a man 
above ordinances, and by reaſon of his perfection, to 
be unlimited and unreſtrained by any rules which 
govern inferior mortals. Theſe whimſies, mingling 
with pride, had fo corrupted his excellent under- 
Randing, that ſometimes he thought himſelf the per- 
ſoa deputed to reign on carth for a thouſand years 
over the whole congregation of the faithful *. 


z Clarendon. 


Monk, 
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Monk; though informed of the reſtoration of the c H 4 y: 


parliament, from whom he received no orders, ſtill 
advanced with his army, which was near 6000 men: 
The ſcattered forces in England were above five times 
more numerous. Fairfax, who had reſolved to de- 
chre for the king, not being able to make the 
ral open his intentions, retired to his own houſe in 
Yorkſhire. In all counties through which Monk 
paſſed, the prime gentry flocked to him with addreſ- 
ſes; expreſſing their earneſt deſire, that he would be 
inſtrumental in reſtoring the nation to peace and 
tranquillity, and to the enjoyment of thoſe liberties, 
which by law were their birth-right, but of which, 
during ſo many years, they had been fatally bereaved: 
And that, in order to this falutary purpoſe, he would 
prevail, either for the reſtoring of thole members, 
| who had been ſecluded before rhe king's death, or 
fir the election of a new parliament, who might le- 
cally, and by general conſent, again govern the na- 
tion. Though Monk pretended not to favour theſe 
addrefles, that ray of hope, which the knowledge of 
his character and ſituation afforded, mightily anima- 
ted all men. The tyranny and the anarchy which 
now equally oppreſſed the kingdom; the experience 
of paſt diſtractions, the dread ef future convulſions, 
the indignation againſt military uſurpation, againſt 
fanftified hypocriſy : All theſe motives had united e- 
very party, except the moſt deſperate, into ardent 
withes for the king's reſtoration, the only remedy for 
all theſe fatal evils. 

Scot and Robinſon were ſent as deputies by the 
parkament, under pretence of congratulating the ge- 
neral, but in reality to ſerve as ſpies upon him. The 
city diſpatched four of their principal citizens to per- 
form like compliments; and at the ſame time to 
confirm the general in his inclination to a free par- 
lament, the object of all men's prayers and endea- 
Vvours, The authority of Monk could — 


— 


CH 4 ſeenre the 
— hich the —_ —— 


Feb. 3. 


Monk en- 


regimen 
feſſed to return to their 
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| from thoſe inſults 
towards their 
12 drew from men of every rank and denoming. 


n march with few in 


till he reached 8t Alban's. he thave fron » 


to the parliament, defiring them to — 
London thoſe e 
rr 
violence to that aſſembly. This e was un- 
and exceedingly perplexed the houſe. 


Their fate, they found, muſt ſtill depend on a merce- 


nary army; and they were as diltant as ever from 


their imaginary fovercignty. However, they found 
it neceſſary to comply. The foldiers made more 


difficulty. A nig arolc among them. One re- 


giment in + Quartered in Somerſet-houſe, ex- 
preſsly refuſed to yield their place to the northern 
army. Bat thoſe officers, who would gladly, on ſuch 
an occaſion, have enflamed the quarrel, were abſent 
or in confinement ; and for want of leaders, the 


tersLondon ſaldiers were at laſt, with great reluctance, obliged to 


Feb. 6. 


thanks were given him by 


a prude 


ſubmit. Monk with his army took quarters in Weſt. 
minſter. 
The 


general was introduced to the houſe ; and 
Lenthal for the eminent 
ſervices which he had done his country. Monk was 
nt, not an cloquent ker. He told the 
houſe, that the ſervices which he had been enabled 
to perform, were no more than his duty, and merit- 
ed not ſuch praiſes as thoſe with which they were 
pleaſed to honour him: That among many perſons 
of greater worth, who bore their commiſſion, he had 
been employed as the inſtrument of providence for 
effe&ing their reſtoration ; but he conſidered this fer- 
vice as a ſtep only to more im t ſervices, which 
it was their part to render to the nation: That while 
on his march, he obferved all ranks of ne, JU 
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de in earneſt expeRation of a ſettlement, 
convulſions ro which they had been 8. 


ho, meeting withour oaths or 
hal give contentment to the nation: That appli- 
been made to him fer that purpoſe ; 
parliament itſelf, which was now 

— that the paris be full, was the beſt judge of 
all theſe meaſures, and that the whole community 


ought to acquieſce in their determination: That 
though he expreſſed himſelf in this manner to the 
people, he muſt row freely inform the houſe, that 
the fewer enga were exacted, the more com- 
prehenſve would their plan prove, and the more 
latisfaction would it give to the nation: And that 
it was ſufficient for public ſecurity, if the fanatical 


principles of theſe factions were deftruAtive either of 
| or of liberty. 

This ſpeech, containing matrer which was both 
agreeable and difagreeable to the houſe as well as to 
the nation, ſtill kept every one in ſuſpence, and up- 
held that uncertainty in which it ſeemed the gene- 
raFs intereſt to retain the public. But it was im- 
poſſible for the kingdom to remain long in this 
doubtful fituation : The people, as well as the par- 


CHAP. 


I 


, ſenſible of his duty, had ftill told the 


party and the royaliſts were excluded; fince the 


lament, puſhed matters to a deciſion. Duriog the 


| Ieconvulions, the payment of taxes had been in- 
_ Errupted; and though the parliament, upon their 


yet fo little reverence did the people pay to thoſe 


„that they gave very flow and unwilling 
obedience to ra commands. The common council 


ISAT: thy refnſed to ſubmit to an aſſeſſment 
of them; and declared, that till a free and 


deem 


» renewed the ordinances for impofitions, 


"pful parliament impo ſed taxes, they never ſhould 
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e N A r. deem it their duty to make any payment. This te. 
ſolation, if yielded to, would immediately have put 
x660. an end to the dominion of the parliament : They 
were determined, therefore, upon this occaſion to 
make at once a full experiment of their own power 
and of their generaPs obedience. 
Monk received orders to march iato the city ; to 
ſeize twelve perſons the moſt obnoxious to the par. 
hament ; to remove the and chains from all the 
ſtreets ; and to take down and break the portculliſes 
and gates of the city: And very few hours were 
allowed him to deliberate upon the execution of 
theſe violent orders. To the great furprize and 
conſternation of all men, Monk prepared himſelf for 
obedience. Neglecting the entreaties of his friends, 
| the remonſtrances of his officers, the cries of the peo. 
ple, he entered the city in a military manner; he 
apprehended as many as he could of the proſcribed 
_ perſons, whom he ſent to the Tower; with all the 
circumſtances of contempt he broke the gates and 
portculliſes ; and having expoſed the city to the ſcorn 
and deriſion of all who hated it, he returned in tri 
umph to his quarters in Weſtminſter. K 
No ſooner had the general leiſure to reflect, than 
he found, that his laſt meaſure, inſtead of being a 
continuation of that cautious ambiguity, which he 
had hitherto maintained, was taking party without re- 
ſerve, and laying himſelf as well as the nation, at 
the mercy of that tyrannical parliament, whoſe power 
had long been odious, as their perſons contemptible, 
to all men. He reſolved, therefore, before it were | 
too late, to repair the dangerous miſtake, into which 
he had been betrayed, and to ſhow the whole world, | 
ſtill more without reſerve, that he meant no longer 
Feb. 11. to be the miniſter of violence and uſurpation. After 
complaining of the odious ſervice in which he had 
been employed, he wrote a letter to the houſe, re- 
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proaching them, as well with the new cabals which c mn a y 
they had formed with Vane and Lambert, as with Tt 


the encouragement given to a fanatical petition 
ſented by Praiſegod Barebone ; and he required them 
jn the name of the citizens, ſoldiers, and whole com- 
monwealth, to iſſue writs, within a week, for the 
filling of their houſe, and to fix the time for their 
Jifſolution and the aſſembling of a new parliament. 
Having diſpatched this letter, which might be reg 


pre- 


Declares ſor 
ard- a free parlia- 


ed, he thought, as an undoubted pledge of his ſince- ment. 


rity, he marched with his army into the city, and 
_ defired Allen, the Mayor, to ſummon a common- 
council at Guildhall. He there made many apolo- 
gies for the indignity which, two _ before, he had 
been obliged to put upon them; aſſured them of his 
perſeverance in the meaſures which he had 3 
and deſired that they might mutually plight their 
faith for a ſtrict union between city and army, in e- 
very enterprize for the happineſs and ſettlement of 
the commonwealth. = 

It would be difficult to deſcribe the joy and exul- 
tation which diſplayed itſelf throughout the city, as 
ſoon as intelligence was conveyed of this happy mea- 
ſure, embraced by the general. The proſpect of 
peace, concord, liberty, juſtice, broke forth at once 
from amidſt the deepeſt darkneſs in which the nation 
had ever been involved. The view of paſt calamities 

no longer preſented diſmal prognoſtics of the future: 
It tended only to inhance the general exultation for 
thoſe ſcenes of happineſs and tranquillity, which all 
men now confidently promiſed themſelves. The roy- 
aliſts, the Preſbyterians, forgetting all animoſities, 
mingled 'in common joy and tranſport, and vowed 
never more to gratify the ambition of falſe and fac- 
nous tyrants, by their calamitous diviſions. The po- 
more outrageous in their feſtivity, made the 


| air reſound with acclamations, and illuminated every 


with ſignals of jollity and triumph. Applauſes 
| of 
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of the ery where 
e Har gs Wee every — 
lous inventions were adopted, in order to expreſs this 


latter At every bonſire rumps were 
and theſe could no be found, pieces 
— en nw hes Gage? and · the funeral of the 


parliament (the populace exclaimed) was celebrated 
by theſe theſe fyrabols — 
The parliament, though in the agonies of deſpair, 
made ſtill one effort for the San 
nion. > TS EC 
He refufed to hear them, except in the 
proce o ome ofthe — Though 
from guilt and fanaticiſm, 
promiſes to nl him lim with the dignity of ſupreme 
to 
not hearken to ſuch wild 
cloſe correſ with the city, 
militia in hands whoſe fidelity 
returned with his army to Weſtminſter, and | 
every proper meaſure for the ſettlement of the nation. 2 
While he (till to maintain republican prin- 
ciples, he was taking large ſteps towards the re- ea. 
bliſhment. of the ancient monarchy. 
. The ſecluded members, upon the general's invita- 
tion, went to the houſe, and 4 finding no longer any 
obſtruction, they entered, and — 1 
to be the majority: Moſt of the Independents left 
the place. The reſtored members firſt all 
the ordinances by which they had been excluded: 
They gave Sir George Booth and his party their l- 
derty and eſtates : e 
March 16. miſſion, and enlarged his po ers: They fixed an af: 
Lg rar: ſefiment for the fapport of the fert and army : | 
| ſolved. 9 theſe votes for the preſent compoſure 


the kingdom, they 2 —— 


Having fixed a 
and eſtabliſhed its 


fupport his goveramen, he would | 


copld be refied on, he | |. 
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bv fm this revolution, which dif- 


of Seheveling. 


from the 


liſh fleet came 


every 
0 . 
Montague had not waited for 
ment ; but had 


_ fuſed 


in 


7 


perſuaded the officers of 
— 1 N 


mamediat 


Gar 66d ind, Hed tak the 


render 


The duke 
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gh admiral. 


difembarked at 


Dover, he was met | 


continued but a little longer, there was] 
to dread all the horrors of the ancient maſſacres 


rity was founded on palpable injuſtice, 


TEE „ „„ 


Ar this zra, it may be 


frenzy. 
ed any 


thing which we can now imagine : 1 


proſcriptions. The military uſurpers, 


ported by no national party, would have 
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| | ®the nouriſhment of carnal vanity and ſelf conceit. 
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Drancs in Lanca- ex Ay. 


— 


dy profeſſion, be left bis maſter, and went about 
clothed in a Jeathern doublet, a dreſs 
ity as 


affected, as 


He frequently wandered into the woods, and paſſed 
days in hollow trees, without company, or a- 
other amuſement than his Bible. Having reached 

hat pitch of perfection as to need no other book, he 
ſoon advanced to another ſtate of ſpiritual progreſfs,and 
* — 


me inſpiration which had guided the and 

apaltles themſelves ; and by this inward light muſt 
every ſpiritual obſcurity, be cleared; by this living ſpi- 
nt mult the dead letter be animared. 


| were turned towards religion, 
and when the moſt extravagant modes of it were fure 
to be moſt All the forms of ceremony, in- 
emed by pride and oſtentation, Fox and his diſciples, 
bom a ſuperior pride and oſtentation, carcfully reje&t- 
ed: Even the orcinary rites of civility were ſhunned, 


They would beſtow no titles of diftingion : The name 
7210 oF 
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of reverence. 
— Autocar y — tongues, of 


to individuals as if they were a multitude, 
turned to the ſimplicity of antient - and 
thou and thee were the only expreſſions w 


coat; no buttons to their ſleeves : No lace, no ruffles, 
no embroidery. Even a 


verfally rejected by them with horror and deteſfation. 
The — — rhis et, like all 
| paſſions, being too ſtrong for the weak nerves to fu 
rain, threw the preachers into convulſions, and ſha 

Ki diſtortions in their limbs; and they thencere- 

ceived the appellation of Cuaters. Amidſt the great 
toleration which was then granted to all ſects, and 
even enc given to all innovations, this ſelt 
alone ſuffered perſecution. From the fervour of their 
zeal, the Quakers broke into churches, diſturbed 
public worſhip, and haraſſed the miniſter and audience 
with railing and reproaches. When carried before 


Ae een Wins to the miniſter e 


ena. of friend was the only falutation with which they in- 
Ln giſcriminately accoſted every 
=> would they make a bow, hat, or give 


Inſtead of that affected adu. 


— 


very | 
nament was carefully retrenched : No plaits to their 


button to the hat, though 
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many actions of 
lated in the evangelifts. As be bor 
to the common pictures of Chriſt, 
beard to grow in a like form: He railed a 
from the dead". He or renner plies 
men !: He entered Briſtol, mounted on a bort 
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practice of . 
pounds were then offered, both for cuſtoms and ex- 
ciſe, a greater ſum than had ever been levied by the 


| committioners* : The whole of the taxes during that 


period might, at a medium, amount to above two 
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© 21.8.5. 0lſoms = your; a ſum, which, though moderate, 
the revenue of any former king. 

. fle of crown and chant 
nds, and of the lands of delinquents, yielded alſo 
conſiderable ſums, OT mr GR ©n bo 
Church lands are faid to have been fold for a mil. 
kon. None of theſe were ever valued at above ten 
or eleven years purchaſe”. The eſtates of delinquent 
re Crom- 


| The committee of danger in April 1648 voted to 
raiſe the army to men“. The fame year, 
the pay of the army was eſtimated at $0,000 pounds 
a month. The eſtabliſhment of the army in 1652 
was, in Scotland 1 5,000 foot, — — 
goons; in England 2 3 

6154 In all, . r as — 
2 


enn t Ibid. vol. vii. 
vanue from 1637, to the meeting of the u World's Miltae in Oliv: Cr 
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> The 


LLF 
7 


4H} 
Hl 


became conſiderable. The Engliſh poſſeſſec 
the ſole trade with Spain. Twenty thou cloths 
were annually ſent to Turkey. Commerce 

with interruption, no doubt, from the civil wars and 
convulſions which afterwards prevailed ; though it 
ſoon recovered after the eſtabliſhment of the com- 
monwealth. The war with the Dutch, by diſtreſ- 
ſing the commerce of ſo formidable a rival, ſerved to 
encourage trade in England: The Spaniſh war was 
tO an equal degree pernici All the effects of the 
Engliſh merchants, to an immenſe value, were con- 
iſcated in. Spain. The prevalence of democratical 


4 6th of April, 1659. d 
Rab vol. i. p. 395. vol. ii. - 


414. 
e Gumble's Life of Monk. 2 423, 430, 467. 
fu 2 


179 


Whitlocke, p. 477- 


Scotland 9506, in Ireland about 10,000 men . The c HY 
5 — 


* 
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© #1 4 y. principles engaged the country gentlemen to bind | 


I pt ns 


to merchants ?; and commerce 


their ſons 


than 
in any other E kingdom. The excluſive 
companies, which f confined trade, were ne. 
ver cuptilily cdeliſded by any crdivance of puts 
' ment during the commonwealth ; but as men paid 
_ theſe companies were derived, the monopoly was | 
gradually invaded, and commerce encreaſed by the 
enereaſe of liberty. Intereſt in 1650 was reduced to 


fix 
— in England, before the civil waa, 
are faid to have amounted to 500,000 pounds 2 
year: A ſum ten times greater than during the beſt 
22 Queen Elizabeth's reign : But there is pro. | 
ſome exaggeration in this matter. = 
The — in 16 1653 was farmed at 10,000 
pounds a year, which was deemed a conſiderable fum 
for the three kingdoms. Letters paid only about 
half the preſent 
From 1619 to 1638 there had been coined 
6,900,042 pounds. From 1638 ro 1657 the coinage 
amounted to 7,733,521 pounds. Dr Davenant has 
told us, from the regiſters of the mint, that, between 
1558 and 1659, there had been coined 19,832,476 
pounds in gold and filver. 
The firſt mention of tea, coffee, and chocolate, is 
about 1660*. Aſparagus, artichokes, colliflower, and 
2 variety of fallads, were about the ſame time intro- 
duced into England. 
The colony of New England encreaſed by means of 
es to free thew- 
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pelt from the other 
introduced to the court, and lived in the beſt 


b ˙ . 
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aces of his cote 
ich had flowed from his pen, 


which attend that great genius. He died in 1674, 


Waller was the firſt refiner of Engliſh poetry, at 
leaſt of Engliſh rhyme ; but his performances ſtill a- 


bound with many faults, and, what is more material, 


exciting admiration. The panegyric, however, on 


contains more force than we 
tions of this poet. 
aller was born to an ample fortune, was early 


cop. 
He poſſeſſed talents for eloquence as well as 
- and, till his death, which 
old age, he was the 


happened in a good 
ight of the houſe of commons. 


age; but, bad he lived even in the pureſt 


mes of Greece or Rome, he muſt always have been 


a very indifferent poets He had no car for harmo- 
only known 3 . 
un- 


ht, ſometimes break out a- 
ions: A ſew anacreon- 
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aged 49. | 

| none 
of his ot ) has a loftineſs 
and, vigour, which had not before him been attained 


He died in 1688, aged 73. 
No Engliſh author in that age was more celebrated 


: A pleafan 
manners of the age, and expoſes a faithful picture of 
nature, is a durable work, and is tranſmitted to the 


teſt poſterity. But a ſyſtem, whether phyſical or 
CC 
ty; and is no ſooner canvaſſed with impartiality than 
its 


weakneſs is diſcovered. Hobbes's politics are fit- 


ted only ro promote tyranny, and his ethics to en- 
courage licentiouſneſs. to religl- 
on, he 

but is as poſitive 

and his reaſon in particular, could attain 

conviction in theſe fub; Clearneſs and 


Tm ke SEE Bok yh 
writings. In his own is 

re fur- 
priſing, notwithſtanding his libertine ſyſtem of ethics. 
Timidity is the principal fault with which he is rc. 
proached. He lived to an extreme old age, yet 
never reconcile himſelf to the thoughts of death. 


The boldneſs of his opinions and ſentiments form 2 
of his character. He 


Har 


remarkable contraſt to this part 
died in 1679, aged 91. 
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wo gave him the liberty of vſing all the deer in the 
royal foreſts for perfecting his diſcoveries on the ge- 
 neration of animals. It was remarked, that no ph 
fician in Europe, who had reached forty years of age, 
ever, to the end of his life, adopted Harvey's doctrine 
practice 


upon him by that great and ſignal dif 
| | diſcovery. 
' Soffow is the progreſs of truth in oy mm, © 
den when not oppoſed by factious or ſuperſtitious 

i * He died in 1657, aged 79. 
age affords great materials for hiſtory ; but 
Gd not produce any accompliſhed hiſtorian. Cla- 
rendon, however, will always be eſteemed an enter- 
1 
now 


” _—c-_— x 


ol his recent adverfitics. His preſent proſperity was the 
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uniformity 
—MKing marriage Vane=—— And 
execution Preſbyterian clergy Dun- 
kirk fold to the French Declaration of indulgence 
— Decline of Clarendon's credit. 


ARLES II. when he aſcended n 
his anceſtors, was thirty years e. He 
poſſeſſed a vigorous conſtitution, a 9 1666. 
ly figure, a graceful air; and though his features 
were yet was his countenance in the main 
lively and engaging. He was in that period of life 
there remains enough of youth to render the 
perſon amiable, without preventing that authority 
and regard which attend the years of experience 
and maturity. Tenderneſs was excited by the memory 


obje& rather of admiration than of cnvy. And as the 
fudden and ſurpriſing revolution which reſtored 
"* | him 


Totally devoid of reſentment, as well from the natural 
lenity as carcleflnefs of his temper, he inſured pardon 
to the moſt guilty 


men of the nation, without to former diſtinc- 
tions: The Preſbyteri ually with the royaliſts, 
of Angleſey ; Aſhley Cooper Lord Aſhley; Denzil 
Hollis Lord Hollis. The earl of Mancheſter was ap- 
pointed lord chamberlain, and Lord Say, privy ſeal. 
_ Calamy and Baxter, Preſbyterian clergymen, were c- 
ven made chaplains to the king. | 3 
Admiral Montague, created earl of Sandwich, was 


_ the general, who never over-rated his merits, pre- 


Wo Oak an 
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jealoay, „ 


venied all thoſe diſguſts whack ariſe in ſo 
ca too of Albemarle 
is parts were more ſolid than 

iſtinguiſhed himſelf in 


| +, ny ys of life to which he bad ne- 
ver been accuſtomed. Morrice, his friend, was 
created ſecretary of ſtate, and was ſu ed more 


dy his patron's credit than by his own abilities or 
experience. 


But the choice which the king at firſt made of 


3 miniſters and favourites, was the cir- 


which chiefly gave contentment to the na- 
and future happineſs and tran- 
. Sir Edward Hyde, created carl of Clarcn- 
was chancellor and prime miniſter : The 
marquis, created duke of Ormond, was ſteward of 
the houſchold : The earl of Southampton, high 
treaſurer: Sir Edward Nicholas, ſecretary of ſtate. 
Theſe men, united together in friendſhip, and com- 


ding in the fame laudable inclinations, ſupported 


each others credit, and purſued the intereſts of the 


Agreeable to the preſent proſperity of public affairs 
was the univerſal joy and feſtivity diffulcd through- | 


| Out the nation. The melancholy auſtcrityof the fa- 


naties fell into diſcredit, with their principles. 
The royaliſts, who had ever affected a contrary dif- 
found in their recent ſncceſs new motives 
mirth and gaiety ; and it now belonged to them 
o te repure and fahion to their manners, From 


paſt 
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: Bat the parliament 


 inivediarely fell i into 
king ; and they treated him with the ſame dutiful re- 
gard which had uſually been paid to his 


received at firſt only the title of a convention; and 
rr that 
they were called by the appellation of 
All judicial 
the commonwealth or protector, were ratified by a 
new law. And both houſes acknowledging the guilt 
of the former rebellion, 
1 ſadjects, his ma- 


* The ng, eee 2 


demany. 


reducing any of his cnemies to deſpair, and at the 


| fame time 1 that ſuch enormous crimes as had 


been committed ſhould receive à total impunity, 
ny me vary emppipaty fo EOS 


predeceſſors, 
Being ſummoned without the king's conſent, they 


gs, tranſacted OE | 
ly received, in their 


his reſtoration, being afraid of 
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] gn power 
red by doubts, had often, 
ed up his addreſſes to the divme Majeſty, and ear. 
* neſtly ſought for light and conviction: He had fill 
received aſſurance of a heavenly ſanction, and return- 
and ſatisfaction. That all the nations of | 
the earth were, in the eyes of their Creator, leſs than 


* * ”"”—_ : 


with chat deceitful tyrant. An 
that when invited by him to fit on the right hand 
the throne, when offered riches and | 
minion, he had diſdai 
and neglecting the tears 


him to a 


rejected all temptatious 
his friends and 


inſcribed on his tomb- ſtone than this; 
mas Scott, wwho adjudged the king to death. 
ported the ſame ſpirit upon his trial. 

* Carew, a Millenarian, ſubmitted to his trial, 


hey would be tried by God and thei 


dy the word of God. 
No more than fax of the late King's judges, Har. 


| who commanded on the day of the king's execution, 


Coke, the ſolicitor for the people of England 
Hugh Peters, the fanatical preacher, who 2 


the army and impelled them to regicide: 


ſplendor and do- 


to our Lord Fefus Chrift his right to the government of ' 
tek bindais. * Some feruphel to fay, accordi 4 


country: becauſe God was not viſibly preſent to 


nion, Scot, Carew, Clement, Jones, and Scrope, Were | 
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Venner's inurrection furniſh- at I 
reaſon or pretence for keeping vp the reſt of the army. 


The chancellor, from the fame 


t King 
that 
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the promiſes which had been made for any ſervice, e 1 4 x. 
and be employed all his induſtry — 


hter 


T1717 


I to 

ſuade the ki al an al- 

lance, I miniſter, 

who had per- 

— jt uncaſineſs had 
obtained ; and fai much 

above his rank, ſudden 

downtal, 2 © . 

Moſt adminiſtration Pretacy re- 


s 
: 


11 
5 


applauſe: His maxims alone in the rd. 
olitics have by many been 


the effect 


. 


med 
Had the 


TR 
E 


the convention 
ing with ſtrict limitations, there is no 
bliſhment of Preſbyterian diſ- 
one of the conditions moſt rigidly 
Not only that form of eccleſiaſtical 
government is more favourable to liberty than to 
rojal power: It was likewiſe, on its own account, 
| agreeable to the majority of the houſe of commons, 


f g. 
— 


and ſuited their religious pr But as the 
mpanence of the people, the danger of delay, the 


'grncral diſguſt towards faction, and the authority 
Monk, had prevailed over that jealovs project 
| {of limications, the full ſettlement of the hierarchy, 
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had fo long held them, and 


che fedin 
a people, ſuch as the Scots, governed by a few no- 
bility, would more eaſily be reduced to ſabmiſſion 
under monarchy, than one like the Engliſh, who 

nothing but the fpirit of democratical e- 


' Theſe views induced the king to diſband all the 
_ forces in Scotland, and *to raze all the forts which 
had been erefted. General Middleton, created earl 
e hat name, was ſent commiſſioner to the parlia- 
_ ment, which was ſummoned. A very compliant ſpi- 
m there diſcovered in all orders of men. The 
|} + commiſſioner had even ſufficient influence to obtain 
F d, annulling, at once, all laws which had paſſed 

zee the year 1633, on pretext of the violence 


| d his father, in order to procure their aſ- 
as theſe ſtatutes. This was a very large, if not 
3 | 
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4 s . 
„ 
112 
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barri- 
ers 


lmitatious, overthrew ſome uſeful 


e was now fully ſubdued by the ſervitude oN 


1660. 


166. 
Jan. 5. 


ing that time, had been employed againſt = 
Wie wake Echer, "in order to procure thee of. 


conceſſion ; and, together wich many 


ELA. — — 
de tide was no running 
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IHE 
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tirely compliant with the king. Charles, though 

hed bk hae anae 16 Piles os tat 
bis father and grandfather, had ſuffered 
nĩties from the Scottiſh Preſbyterians, 
after bore them a hearty averſion. He faid 
derdale, chat Preſbyterianiſm, he thought, was 
religion for a gentleman ; and he could not 
to its farther continuance in Scotland. Middleton 
him, that the 


that the Preſbyterian ſect, if legally eſtabliſhed in 
Scotland, would acquire authority; 
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e A r. by Albemarle's diſcovery of this pri 
— men thought, that even the higheſt — 4 
ſtrations of — might, during jealous times, be 
exacted as 2 mark of compliance from a 


king: His puni 


parliament, they vated an additional revenue to 

the king of 40, ooo l. a- year, to be levied by way of 
exciſe. A ſmall force was i 
by this revenue, in order to prevent like confuſions 
with thoſe to which the had been hitherto 
expoſed. An act was allo d, declaring the co- 
venant unlawful, 5 void and null. 
In England, the civil diſtinctions ſeemed to be abo- 

liſhed by the lenity and equality of Charles's admi- 
niſtration. Cavalier and Round-head were heard of 
no more: All men ſeemed to concur in ſubmitting 
to the king's lawful prerogatives, and in cheriſbing 
ed en ns abated} i theft 
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H 4 P. That by obſtinately inſiſting on forms, in themſelves 
on 


—_— — — — 


infignificant, an air of importance was beſtowed 

Arnegg | 

in rejecting them: 1 

would reaſonable length rather 
—— 


41 


I 
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5 
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and 
objects 


bource of di by any con- 
cefſions > ently elated © Ther the chant by 
departing ancient practices nei would 
rachly acknowledge herſelf guilry of error, and loſe 


tachment of the multitade : And that if rhe preſent 
conceſſions (which was more than probable) ſhould 
prove eſſectual, greater muſt ſtill be made; and in 
de iſſue, diſcipline would be deſpoiled of all its n- 
thority, and worſhip of all its decency, without ob- 
raining that end which had been ſo fondly ſought 
for by theſe dangerous indulgences. 
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ſword had, in all ages, been allow- 
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every prince, wit 
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mons, ſeconded by the intrigues of the 
13 


Bk 


ardinary ſupply of 1,200,0001. to be levied 
monthly aſſeſſments. But befides that this fu 4 
much inferior to the occaſion, the king was obliged ear - 
neflily to ſolicit the commons, before he conld obtain 
it; and, in order to convince the houſe of its abſolute 
neceſiuy, he defired them to examine ftriftly into all 
his receipts and diſburſements. Finding likewiſe up- 
on enquiry, that the ſeveral branches of revenue fell 
much ſhort of the ſums expected, they at laſt, after 
much delay, voted a new im of two ſhillings 
on each hearth; and this tax they ſettled on the 
bg during life The at CS 
ever, 
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of toleration and ofindulgence to tender con- CHAP, 
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e H A P. however, did not, for many years, exceed a mil, 


jon? ; a ſum confeſſediy roo 
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with two fortreſſes, Tangicr in 
Bombay in the Eaſt Indies. Spain, who, after 
peace of the Pyrenees, bent all her force to recover 


FE 


in 


which was offered by Portugal. But many 
inclined Charles rather to accept of the Portugueſe 
propoſals. The great diſorders in the government 
and finances of Spain made the execution of her pro- 


176. 


v D' Eſtrades, 25th of July 1661. Mr Ralph's Hikory, vol. i. p- 
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CHAP. incapacity to have children, ſeems to have beenground. 
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The attention of the public was 


24% 


of two diſtinguiſhed crimina 
Vane. Theſe men, though none of 


the trial 


F 


2 Lord Lanſdown*s Defence of General Monk. Temple, vol. ii. p- 154. 


* 
7 
* 5 
z 
7 
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| fruftion. muſt enſue; while the uſi 
due 
prince puniſhed the other for compliance : "That the 
Fillature of England, foreſeeing this violent fitua- 
| hon, had provided for public ſecurity by the famous 
ante of Henry VII.; in which it was enacted, that 
0 man, in caſe of any revolution, ſhould ever be 
| queſtioned for his obedience to the king in being: 
That whether the eſtabliſhed government were a 
; Monarchy or a commonwealth, the reaſon of the 
- Tag ſtill the fame; nor ought the expelled 
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| # he could not afford protection: That it belonged 
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courage 
himſelf of this advantage. 22 
pliance with the government, at that time eſtabliſhed 
in England, and the acknowledging of its authority, 


| were to be regarded as criminal, the whole nation 


had incurred equal guilt, and none would remain, 
whoſe innocence could entitle them to try or con- 
denn him for his pretended treaſons: That, accord. 


| ing to theſe maxims, wherever an illegal authority 


was eſtabliſhed by force, a total and univerſal de- 


arpers proſeribecl 
part of the nation for diſobedience, the lawful 


to think himſcif entitled to allegiance, fo long 


not 


F 
duke 
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3 RE 


fully undergone all che violence 
ranny ; and would now, with equal alacrity, 4 
himſelf to the rigours of perverted law and juſtice; 
That though it was in bis power, on the King's re- 
ſtoration, to have cſcaped from his enemies, he was 
9 in imitation of the —— 1mm names 
antiquity, to periſh in defence of liberty, and to 
give teſtimony with his blood for that honourable 
cauſe in which he had been inliſted : And that be- 
ſides the ties by which God and nature had bound 
him to his native country, he was voluntarily en- 
* gaged 
tion no earthly power ſhould ever be able to make | 


All 


by the moſt facred convenant, whoſe oblig: - 
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which Vane could make was fruit- c i 4 y. 


; while his 
„ embe]- 

| life, — through the 
SDL 

| the prevalence principle. pity for a cou- 

ngcous ſufferer ſhould make impreihon on the po- 

_ palace, drummers were placed under the ſcaffold, 

whoſe noiſe, as he began to launch out in reflections ard exccu- 


tion. 


- 107 there d a firm and anima- 
; and he conſidered death but as a 
page i hat eternal ſlicry, which he believed to 
for him. 

This man, ſo celebrated for his j tary ta- 
lents, and for his capacity in buſineſs, has left ſome 
witings behind him: Ties woke old of that. of »e- 
lgious ſubjefts, and are abſolutely unintelligible : 
of cloquence, or even of common ſenſe, . 
dox ! did we nor 
genius, where 
4 principle the uſe of their 2 

een mind, to work 
* into error and abſurdity. 

remarkable, that as Vane, by being the chief 
of Strafford”s death, had firſt opened the 
way that deſtruQion, which overwhelmed the na- 
nan; fo by his death he cloſed the ſcene of blood. He 
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e 31/4 y. was the laſt that ſuffered on account of the civil wars 


3 > amber, though condemned, was reprived at the 
1 dar; and the declared, that if Vane's beha. 
viour had been dutiful and ſubmiſſive, he 


would have experienced like lenity in the king. Lam. 
bert ſurvived his condemnation near years. 
. GED 


He was confined to the iſle of Guernſey ; 
lived contented, forgetting all his paſt ſchemes of 
greatneſs, and entirely forgotten by the nation : He 
cd a Roman Cathoke, 

Preſbyteri- However odious Vane and Lambert were to the 
— Preſbyterians, that party had no leiſure to rejoice at 
Z 2. their condemnation. The fatal St Bartholomew ap- 

proached; the day when the clergy were obliged 
1 „ their livings, or 

to ſigu the articles required of them. A combina- 

tion had been entered into by the moſt zealous of 

the Preſbyterian eccleſiaſtics to refuſe the ſubſcrip- 

tion; in hopes that the bi would not venture at 
D the mott popular | 

The Catholic party at court, who deſired 

2 great rent among the Proteſtants, enc them 

in this obſtinacy, and gave them hopes, that the 

king would protect them in their refuſal. The king 
himſelf, by bis irreſolute conduct, contributed, ei- 

ther from defign or accident, to encreaſe this opini- 

on. Above all, the terms of ſubſcription had been 

made ſtrict and rigid, on purpoſe to diſguſt all rhe 
3 the Preſbyterians, and 
deprive them of their livings. About 2000 of the 

clergy in one day relinq viſhed their cures; and to 

the aſtoniſhment of the court, ſacrificed their inte- 
reſt to their religious tenets. Fortified by ſociety in 
their ſufferings, they were reſolved to undergo an) 
hardſhips, rather than openly renounce thoſe priaci- 
ples, which, on other occaſions, they were apt, from 
2 to warp or elude. The 9 —— the 
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fifth of 
had been left to 21 gyman ; but 
1 though at gd clergyman on by the 
houſe of peers, was now refuſed to the Preſbyte- 
rians. However difficult to conciliate peace among 
theologians, it was hoped by many, that ſome relax- 
ation in the terms of communion might have kept the 
Preſbytcrians united to the church, and have cured 
thoſe eccleſiaſtical factions, which had been ſo fatal, 
and were ſtill ſo Biſhoprics were offered 
to Calamy, Baxter, and Reynolds, leaders among 
the Preſbyrerians ; the laſt only could be prevailed 
on to accept. Deaneries and other preferments were 
refuſed by many. 
The next meaſure of the king has not had the good 
fortune to be juſtified by any party ; but is often con- 
fidered, on what grounds I ſhall not determine, as 
one of the greateſt miſtakes, if not blemiſhes, of his 


reign. It is the fale of Dunkirk to the French. The Dunkirk 
parliament, and the liberal, — 
or rather careleſs diſpoſition of Charles, were ill ſuired ** 


parſimonious maxims of the 


o each other; and notwithſtanding the ſupplies voted 
him, his treaſury was ſtill very empty and very much 
indebted. He had ſecretly received the ſum of 
200,000 crowns from France for the ſupport of Por- 
tugal ; but the forces ſent over to that country, and 
the fleets maintained in order to defend ir, had al- 
ready coſt the king that ſum, and together with it, 
near double the money which had been paid as the 
queen's portion ®. The time fixed for payment of 
lis fiſter's portion to the Duke of Orleans was ap- 
proaching. Tangiers, a fortreſs from which great 


b DEftrades, I 5th of Auguſt 1662. pounds really paid as the — 
There was above Kalt of 525% portion. 


vor. VI, 6 beref: 


CHAP. benefit was expected 
662 manded in Dunkirk, had encreaſed the charge 
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, Was become an additional bur. 
den to the crown ; and Rutherford, who now com. 
of | 
that garriſon to a hundred and twenty thouſand pounds 
a year. Theſe conſiderations had fuch influence, not 
only on the king, but even on Clarendon, that this 
uncorrupt miniſter was the moſt forward to adviſe 
accepting a ſum of money in lieu of a place which he 
thought the king, from the narrow ſtate of his re- 
venue, was no longer able to retain. By the treaty 


with Po it was ſtipulated, that Dunkirk ſhould 
never be yielded to the Spaniards : France was 


therefore the only purchaſer that remained. D'. 
Eſtrades was invited over by a letter from the chan- 
cellor himſelf, in order to conclude the bargain. Nine 
hundred thouſand pounds were demanded : One 
hundred thouſand were offered. The Engliſh by 
degrees lowered their demand : 'The French raiſed 
their ofter: And the bargain was concluded at 400,009 
pounds. The artillery and ſtores were valued at a 

fitth of the fum ©. The importance of the ſale was not, 
at that time, ſufficiently known, either abroad or at 
home. The French monarch himſelf, ſo fond of 
acquiſitions, and fo good a judge of his own intereſts, 
thought that he had made a hard bargain*; and 


D'Fſtrades, 21ſt of Auguſt, 12th cf yet ſettled into that compoſure and 


September 1662. 

d It appears, however, from many 
of D'Eſtrades's Itters, particularly 
that of the 21ſt of Auguſt 166 t, that 
the king might bave transferred Dun- 
kirk to the parliament, who would 
not have ieſuſed to bear the charges 
of it, but were unwilling to give 
=—_ to the king for that purpoſe. 
"The king, on the other hand, was 
j-alous leit the parliament ſhould ac- 
quire any f:perate dominion or au- 
thority in a ranch of adnumiiration 
vrhich ſeemed lolittle tobulon's tothem: 
A proof that the government was not 


mutual confidence which is abſolute- 
ly ncceſfary for conducting it. 

e Id. zd of October 1662. The 
chief importance indeed of Dunkirk 
to the Engliſh was, that it was able 
to dittreſs their trade, when in the 
hands of the French: But it was 
Lewis the XIVth who firſt made it a 
good ſea-port. If ever England have 
occaſion to tranſport armies to the con- 
tinent, it muſt be in ſupport of ſome 
ally whoſe rowns ſerve to the fame 
purpoſe as Dunkick would in the hands 
of the Engliſh, 
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this ſum, in ſo ſmall, was the utmoſt c HA x. 
which he would allow his ambaſſador to offer. HI 
A new incident diſcovered ſuch a glimpſe of 


as ſubſequent events, by degrees, rendered ſafficiently 
plain and manifeſt. He iſſued a declaration on pre- Declaration 
tence of mitigating the rigours contained in the act an 
of uniformity. After expreſſing his firm reſolution $i vec. | 
nne 
to the affections of his ſubjects, not to any military 
* for the ſupport of his throne, he mentioned 
the promiſes of liberty of conſcience contained in 
dis declaration of Breda. And he fubjoined, that, 
« 25 in the firſt place, he had been zealous to ſettle 
the uniformity of the church of England, in diſci- 
© line, ceremony, and government, and ſhall ever 
© conſtantly maintain it: So as for what concerns 
the penalties upon thoſe who, living peaceably, do 
not conform themſelves thereunto, through ſcruple 
and tenderneſs of miſguided confcience, but mo- 
« deſtly and without ſcruple perform their devotious 
jn their own way, he ſhould make it his ſpecial 
care, fo far as in him lay, without invading the 
freedom of parliament, to incline their wiſdom 
next approaching ſeſſions to concur with him in 
making ſome ſuch act for that purpoſe, as may en- 
able him to exerciſe, with a more univerſal fatis- 
faction, that power of diſpenſing which he con- 
< ceived to be inherent in him*.” Here a moſt im- 
portant prerogative was exerciſed by the king; but 
under fuch artful reſerves and odds LB 
prevent the full diſcuſſion of the claim, and obviate a 
breach berween him and his parliament. The foun- 


f Kennet's Regiſter, p. 850. 
Cc 2 dation 
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c H A. p. dation of this meaſure lay much deeper, and was of 
de utmoſt conſequence. 
1682. The king, during his exile, had imbibed ſtrong 
prejudices in favour of the Catholic religion; and 
according to the moſt probable accounts, had al 
been ſecretly reconciled in form to the church of 
Rome. The great zeal expreſſed by the parliamen. 
tary party agaialt all Papiſts, had always, from a ſpirit 
of oppoſition, inclined the court and the royaliſts, 
to adopt more favourable ſentiments towards that 
ſect, which, through the whole courſe of the civil 
wars, had ſtrenuouſly ſupported the rights of the ſo- 
vereign. The rigour too, which the king, during 
his abode in Scotland, had experienced from the 
Preſbyterians, diſpoſed him to run itito the other 
extreme, and to bear a kindneſs to the party moſt 
oppoſite in its genius to the ſeverity of thoſe religi- 
_ onilts. The ſolicitations and importunities of the 
queen-mother, the contagion of the company which 
he frequented, the view of a more ſplendid and court- 
ly mode of worſhip, the hopes of indulgence in plea- 
ſure ; all theſe cauſes operated powerfully on a young 
prince, whoſe careleſs and diſſolute temper made him 
incapable of adhering cloſcly to the principles of his 
early education. But if the thoughtleſs humour of 
Charles rendered him an eaſy convert to Popery, the 
fame diſpoſition ever prevented the theological tenets 
of that fe from taking any faſt hold of him. Du- 
ring his vigorous ſtate of health, while his blood 
was warm and his ſpirits high, a contempt and diſ. 
regard to all religion held poſſeſſion of his mind; and 
he might more be denominated a Deiſt than 
a2 Catholic. But in tho£ revolutions of temper, when 
the love of raillery gave place to reflection, and his 
penctrating, but negligent underſtanding was clouded 
with fears and apprehenſions, he had ſtarts of more 


p E 1 — 


ſincere 


zealouſly adopted all the principles of that theologi- 


under ſhelter of their name, the ſmall and hated ſect 
of the Catholics might meet with favour and protec- 
tion. 


wn iffued, could 


„ * a 
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facere conviction; and a fefl, whichalwayepoſefled c na x. 
bs inclinations, was then maſter of his judgment and FM: 


1662. 
"Bur hough the king thus fluctuated, duriag his 
gn, between irreligion, which he more o- 
ETI to which he retained a 
propenſity, his brother, the duke of York, had 


On pretence of caſing the Prote- 


ers, they agreed upon a plan for introdu- 
33 tole ration, and giving the Catholics 
the free exerciſe of their religion; at leaſt, the ener- 


ciſe of it in private houſes. The = brothers ſaw 


with pleaſure ſo numerous and lar body of the 
clergy refuſe conformity; and it was 


But while the king pleaded his early promiſes of to - 1863. 


| tration, and inſiſted on many other plauſible topics, 8h Feb. 


the parliament, who fat a ale after the declaration 
by no means be fatisfied with this 
meaſure. The declared intention of eaſing the diſ- 
ſenters, and the ſecret purpoſe of favouring the Ca- 
tholics, were equally difagreeable to them; and in 
theſe prepoſſeſhons they were encouraged by the 
— miniſters themſelves, particularly the chancel- 
lor. The of commons repreſented to the king. 


from 
1 — — „ 


poſed, as appears 


Cc 3 | that 
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CHAP. that his declaration of Breda contained no promiſe to 


the Preſbyterians 
— ho — upon ſuppoſition of the 
parhament 


and other diſſenters, but only an ex- 


„ 4 : That Ag the non- 

conformiſts been entitled to plead a promiſe, 

fp had entruſted this claim, as all their other rights 
pri 

that obligation: That it was not to be ſuppoſed 

that his majeſty and the houſes were fo bound by 


to the houſe of commons, who were 
2 ion as to be N from 


and who now freed the 


mity in 1 be Spend wi 
by act of parliament : And that the indulgence in- | 
prove molt pernicious both to church 


pr 

ö the 
ro houſes e es jn aremonfrane againk them. 
anſwer ; though he ſcru- 
gratitude towards many of 
on account of 2 
is father's cauſe and in his own. A 
8 lake, was ſoon after iſſued againſt 


of it, 

had allowed, that all foreign prieſts, belonging 

to the two queens, ſhould be excepted, and thata 

— la remain in England ſhould ftill 
ones. In the 1 the word * 


which, chiefly by the negligence in levying it, had 


— he faid, much inferior to the public charges. 
ing the price of Dunkirk, his debts, he 
complained, amounted to a conſiderable fum ; and 
to fatisfy the commons that the money formerly 
offered to lay before them the whole account of his 
diburſements. It is, however, agreed on all hands, 
that the king, though during his baniſhment he had 
his ſmall and precarious income with 
order and ceconomy, had now much abated of theſe 
virtues, and was unable to make his royal revenues 
ſuffice for his expences. The commons, without en- 
tering into too nice a diſquiſition, voted him four 
| trniedin that manner. 8 

' Several laws were made this ſeſſion with regard 
' totrade. The militia alſo came under conſideration, 
and ſome rules were eſtabliſhed for ordering and arm- 
ning it. It was enacted, that the king ſhould have 
no power of keeping the militia under arms above 
fourteen days in the year. The fituation of this 
land, together with its great naval power, has al- 
ways occaſioned other means of ſecurity, however 
equiſite, to be much neglected amongſt us: And the 
parliament ſhowed here a very ſuperfluous jealouſy 
of the king's ſtrictneſs in diſciplining the militia. 
The principles of liberty rather require a contrary 


The carl of Briſtol's friendſhip with Clarendon, 
which had ſubſiſted with great intimacy during their 
exile and the diſtreſſes of the royal party, had been 
conſiderably impaired fince the reſtoration, by the 
ancellor's refuſing his aſſent to ſome grants, which 

4 Briſtol 


- 
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1 of treaſon — bim before 
the houſe of peers; but had concerted his meaſures 
ſo imprudentiy, that the judges, when conſulted, de. 
clared, that, neither for its matter nor its form, could 
the charge be legally 
reſemble more the incoherent altercations of a paſ- 
ſionate enemy, than a ſerious accuſation, fit to be diſ. 
cuſſed by a court of judicature ; and Briſtol himſelf 
was ſo aſhamed of his conduct and defeat, that he 
abſconded during ſome time. Notwithſtanding his 
fine talents, his — his ſpirit, and his courage, 
be could never regain u the character which he loſt by 
this haſty and precipitate meaſure. 

But though Clarendon was able 9 alede this ih 
— ale, bis credit at court was ſenſibly 
and in proportion as the king found himſelf eſtabliſh 
ed on the throne, he to alienate himſelf from 2 
miniſter, whoſe character was ſo little ſuited to his 
own. Charles's favour for the Catholics was always 
oppoſed by Clarendon, public liberty was ſecured a- 
gainſt all attempts of the over-zealous royaliſts, pro- 
digal grants of the king were checked or refuſed, and 
the dignicy of his own character was ſo much conſult 
ed by the chancellor, that he made it an inviolable 
rule, as did alſo his friend, Southampton, never to 
enter into any connexion with the royal miſtreſſes. 
The king's favourite was Mrs Palmer, afterwards 
created ducheſs of Cleveland; a woman prodigal, ra. 

diſſolute, violent, revengeful. She failed 

not in her turn to undermine Clarendon's credit with 

his maſter : and her ſucceſs was at this time made 
apparent to the whole world. Secretary Nicholas, 
the chancellor's great friend, was removed from his 


* and Sir Harry Bennet, his avowed enemy 
was 


received. The articles indeed 
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was advanced to that office. Bennet was ſoon after c 
created Lord Arlington. 


— 


Though the king's conduct had hitherto fince his 1663. 


in the main laudable, men of pe- 
to obſerve, that thoſe virtues 
firſt ſo much dazzled and encha 
great ſhow, but not equal ſolidity. 
anding loſt much of its influence by 
ication ; his bounty was more the 
reſult of a facility of diſpoſition, than any generoſi- 
ry of character; bis ſocial humour led bim frequent- 
ly to neglect his dignity ; bis love of pleaſure was 
not attended with proper fentiment and decency ; and 
while he ſeemed to bear a good will to every one 
that a ched him, he had a heart not very capa- 
ble of friendſhip, and he had ſecretly entertained a 
very bad opinion and diſtruſt of mankind. But above 
all, what fullied his character in the eyes of good 
judges, was his negligent ingratitude towards the un- 
fortunate cavalicrs, whoſe zeal and ſufferings in the 
royal cauſe had known no bounds. This conduct, 
however, in the king, may, from the circumſtances 
of his ſituation and temper, admit of ſome excuſe, 
n leaſt of ſome alleviation. As he had been reſto- 
red more by the efforts of his reconciled enemies than 
of his ancient friends, the former pretended a title 
d ſhare his favour; and being, from practice, ac- 
_ quainted with public buſineſs, they were better qua- 
liked to execute any truſt committed to them. The 
king's revennes were far from being large, or even 
equal to his neceſſary expences ; and his miſtreſſes, 
and the companions of his mirth and pleaſures, gain- 
ed by ſolicitation every requeſt from his eaſy tem- 
per. The very poverty to which the more zealous 
royaliſts had reduced themſelves, by rendering them 
ſignificant, made them unfit to ſupport the king's 
meaſures, and cauſed him to deem them a uſeleſs in- 


reſtoration, been 


| Cumbrance. And as many falſe and ridiculous claims 
2 of 
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poor ixty 
time diſtributed among them: 
ene Fern the Penderells, had handſome 


1] 


preſents from the king. Bur the great 
er part iſts 

diſtreſs by 

their fa 


: 
18] 


We 
= 
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CH AP. LXIV. 


| A new ſeſſion ——Rupture with Holland——A new 
Kon Victory of the Engliſh——Rupture with 
rance—— Rupture with Denmark Nero ſeffion 
— —Seca-fight of four days——Viftery of the Eng- 
liſh—Fire of London Advances towards peace 
——Diſgrace at Chathan Peace of Breda 
Clarendon's fall——and baniſhment——State of 
France——Charafter of Lewis XIV.——French 
invaſion of the Low Countric;— — Negociations 
Triple league——T reaty of Aix-la-chapelle—— Af 
fairs of Scotland and of Ireland. 


7 next ſeſſion of parliament diſcovered a con- © H A p. 


| tinuance of the ſame principles which had pre- 
miled in all the foregoing. Monarchy and the church 


LXIV. 
| 76. 
March 16. 


were ſtill the objects of regard and affection. Du- A ner fel. 
ning no period of the preſent reign did this ſpirit fon. 


nore evidently paſs the of reaſon and mode- 
The king in his ſpeech to the parliament, had ven- 
tured openly to demand a repeal of the triennial act; 
and he even went fo far as to declare, that notwith- 
landing the law, be never would allow any parlia- 
ment to be aſſembled by the methods preſcribed in 
that ſtatute. The parliament, without taking offence 
led the law; and in lieu of 

al the ſecurities formerly provided, fatisfied rhem- 
ſelves with a general clauſe, * that parliaments 
* ſhould not be interrupted above three years at 
* the moſt.” As the Engliſh parliament had now 
raed irfelf to be a regular check and controul upon 
royal 


2 
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have preſerved 2 


E g. 
tle reaſon to be —̃ — 
fore the end of Charles's reign, the nati 
caſion to feel very ſenſibly the effects of 
By the act | of every 


puniſhable by 
rity was not. 144 ſufficient for the church. It 
was now enacted, that wherever five perſons above 
thoſe of the ſame houſchold ſhould aſſemble in a re- 
ligious congr every one of 333 was liable 
for the fiſt 0 «rp up iy 


pay ten pounds ; 
ported ſeven years, or pay a hundred 
s. The parliament had only in their eye the 
malignity of the ſectaries: They ſhould have carried 
their attention farther, to the chief cauſe of that 
malignity, the reſtraint under which they laboured. 
The commons likewiſe paſſed a vote, that the 
wrongs, diſhonours, and indignities offered to the 
Engliſh by the ſubjects of the United Provinces, were 
the greateſt obſtructious to all foreign trade; and 
they promiſed to aſſiſt the king with their lives and 
fortunes in aſſerting the rights of his crown againſt 
all oppoſition whatſoever. This was the firſt open 
ſtep towards a Dutch war. We muſt explain the 
cauſes and motives of this meaſure. 
That cloſe union and confederacy which, during 
" a courſe of near ſeventy years, had ſubſiſted, almoſt 
without interruption or jealouſy, between England 
and Holland, is nct ſo much founded on the natural | 
unalterable intereſts of theſe ſtates, as on their ter- | 
ror of the growing power of the French monarch, 
who, without their combination, it is appr 


— 


: 
| 
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would ſoon extend his dominion over E 


when che great force of his people was, iv ſome mea- 
hare unknown even to themſelves, the rivalſhip of 
commerce, not checked by any other jealouſy or ap- 
prehenſion, had in England begotten a violent enmity 
againſt the neighbouring republic. 
Trade was beginning, among the Engliſh, to be 
a matter of general concern; but notwithitanding all 
their efforts and advantages, their commerce ſeemed 
hitherro to ſtand upon a footing which was ſome- 
what precarious. The Dutch, who by induſtry and 
frugality were enabled to underſell them in every 
market, retained poſſeſſion of the moſt lucrative 
branches of commerce ; and the Engliſh merchants 
had the mortification to find that all attempts to ex- 
tend their trade were ſtill turned, by the vigilance of 
their rivals, to their loſs and diſhonour. Their in- 
dignation increafed, when they conſidered the ſupe- 
rior naval power of England ; the bravery of her of- 
ficers and ſeamen; her favourable fituation, which 
enabled her to intercept the whole Dutch commerce. 


Zy the proſpect of theſe advantages they were ſtrong- 


ly prompted, from motives leſs juſt than political, to 
make war upon the States; and at once to raviſh 
from them by force, what they could not obtain, or 
could obtain but ſlowly, by ſuperior {ill and induſtry. 

The careleſs unambitious temper of Charles ren- 
dered him little capable of forming fo vaſt a project 
a that of engroſſing the commerce and naval power 
of Europe; yet could he not remain altogether in- 
ſenſible to ſuch obvious and ſuch tempting profpects. 


Mi genius, happily turned towards mechanics, had 


nclined him to ſtily naval affairs, which, of all 


| . branches of buſineſs, he both loved the moſt and un- 


derſtood the beſt. Though the Dutch, during his 


cxilc. 


In uA p. 
he firſt year of Charles's reign, when the ambitions LI. 
ning of Lewis had nor, as yer, diſplayed irſelf, and . 


© 1.4 veal, had ] 
friendſhip than he had received from any other fo. 


—_—, 
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towards him more civility and 


power, the Louveſtein or ariſtocratic faction 
— thĩs time ruled the bad fal- 
len into cloſe union — and could that 
party be ſubdued, he might hope that his —_— 
oung prince of Orange, would be reinſtated in 
ty poſſeſſed by his anceſtors, and would 
bring 212 to a under England. 
His narrow revenues made it ſtill requiſite for him to 
ſtudy the humours of his 
lently towards war; and it has been fi N 
the ſuſpicion was not juſtified by the event, that 
hopes of diverting ſome of the ſupplics to his private 
uſe, were not overlooked by this neceſſitous monarch, 
The duke of York, more active and 


puſhed more eagerly the war with Holland. Tees 


| fired an opportunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf: He 


loved to cultivate commerce: He was at the head of 


a new African company, whoſe trade was 
checked by the ſettlements of the Dutch: And per- 
haps the religious prejudices, by which that prince 
was always ſo much governed, began even fo early 
to inſti] into him an antipathy A com- 
monwealth, the bulwark of the 2 Cla- 
rendon and Southampton, obferving that the nation 
was not ſupported by any foreign alliance, were & 


verſc to hoſtilities ; but their credit was now on the 


decline. 


17th Nov. By theſe concurring motives, the court and parlia- 


ment were both of them inclined to a Dutch war. 
The parliament was prorogued without voting fup- 
plies: But as they had been induced, without any 
open application from the crown, to paſs that vote 
above mentioned againſt the Dutch encroachment, 


it was reaſonably conſidered as ſufficient ſanction for 
the vigorous meafures which were reſolved on. 
Downing, 


which now ran vio- 


us 6 
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Downing, the Engliſh miniſter an che hm. 
wan of an inſolent, impetuous temper, preſented a 
memorial to the States, containing a hit of thoſe 
depradations of which the Engliſh complained. It is 
remarkable, that all the pretended depredations pre- 
ceded the year 1662, r 
alliance had been renewed with the Dutch; 


and 
theſe complaints were then —_ either fo ill 
or ſo frivolous that they had not 


mentioned in the treaty. Two ſhips alone, the Bon- 
aventure and the Good-hope, had be en claimed by 
the Englith ; Ligne AKK. he claim ſhould 
be proſecuted by the ordinary courſe of juſtice. 
ſtates had conſigned 
cauſe ſhould be decided againſt 
ter was ſtill in 
ed by the proprietors with the 
lau. ſuit for the Bonaventure, had reſolved to accept 
of zo, oo l. which were offered him; but was 
hindered by Downing, who told him, that the 
claim was a matter of ſtate between the two nations, 
not a concern of private perſons". Theſe circum- 
ſtances give us no favourable idea of the juſtice of 
the Evgliſh pretenſions. 

Charles confined not himſelf to memorials and 
remonſtrances. Sir Robert Holmes was ſecretly diſ- 
patched with a ſquadron of twenty - two ſhips to the 
coalt of Africa. He not only e the Dutch 
from cape Corſe, to which the Engliſh had ſome 
— 2 He likewiſe ſeized the Dutch ſettle- 
ments of cape Verde and the iſle of Goree, together 


unh ſeveral ſhips trading on that coaſt. And having 


to America, he himſelf of Nova Bel- 
ga, ſince called New Vork; a territory which James 


the firſt had given patent to the earl of Stirling, 

but which had never been planted but by the Hol- 
| When the States complained of theſe 

oſtile meaſures, the king, unwilling to avow what 


Þ Tangle, wal. 5. a 
he 
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CHAP. he could not well juſtify, pretended to be torally 
& ignorant of Holmes's enterprize. He likewiſe con- 
2664. fined that admiral to the Tower; but ſome time 
afcer relcaſcd him. 
The Dutch, finding that their applications for re. 
drefs were likely to be ejiuded, and that a ground of 
quarrel was induſtriouſly ſought for by the Engliſh; 
| began to arm with diligence. They even exerted 

with ſome precipitation, an act of vigour, which 
haſtened on the rupture. Sir John Lawſon and dc 
Ruyrcr had been ſent with combined ſquadrons in- 
to the Mediterranean, in order to chaſtiſe the pyratical 
fates on the coaſt of Barbary ; and the time of their 
ſeparation and return was now approaching. The 
States ſecretly diſpatched orders to de Ruyter, that 
he ſhould take in proviſions at Cadiz; and failing 
towards the coaſt of Guinea, ſhould reraliare on the 
Engliſh, and put the Dutch in poſſeſſion of thole ſet, 
tlements whence Holmes had expelled them. De 
Ruyter, having a conſiderable force on board, met 
with no oppoſition in Guinea. All the new acquiſi- 
tions of the Engliſh, except cape Corſe, were reco- 
vered from them. They were even diſpoſſeſſed of 
ſome old fertlements. Such of their ſhips as fell in- 
to his hands were ſcized by de Rutyer. That ad- 
miral ſailed next ro America. He attacked Barba. 
docs, but was repulſed. He afterwards committed 
hoſtilities on Long Iſlaud. TT 
Meanwhile, the Engliſh preparations for war were 
advancing with vigour "and induſtry. The king had 
received no ſupplies from parliament ; but by bis 
own funds and credit he was enabled to equip a fleet: 
The city of London lent him 100,000 l. Ihe fpirit 
of the nation ſeconded his atmaments : He himſelf 
wear from port to port, inſpecting with great dili- 
gence, and encouraging the work: And in a little 
time the Engliſh navy was put in a formidable 
Condition, "Eight hundred thouſand pounds 7 
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' © 8 4 P. eccleſiaſtical revenues as on the reſt of the kingdim, 


.in recompence, two ſubſidies, which the conver. 

hi were allowed to vote at cleftions, 

Thus the church of England made a barter of po. 

er for profit. Their convocations having become in 

ſignificant to the crown, have been difuſed of 
late years. 2 

The Dutch faw, with the utmoſt regret, a war. 


States. His fleet, conſiſting of 114 fai 
ps and ketches, was commanded by 
York, and under him by Prince Rupert 
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entering into a war with fo formidable a a fo 
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the States, and for that 
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Willam Temple was ſent from Lenden 2 


to fix him in his former alliance ; teh eh 


Arived too late. 


* 


The Dutch, encouraged by all theſe favourable 
arcumſtances, continued reſolute to exert themſelves 


to the utmoſt in their own defence. 


their great admiral, was arrived from his expedition. 
to Guinea: Their Indian fleet was come home in 


hafery 


Their harbours were crowded with mer. 


appealed: The 


: Faction at home was 


young 
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chant ſhips 
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After France had *** ** 2666, 
dai overmatched in force. Yet ſhe poſſeſſed this 


by her firuation, that ſhe lay berween the 


his admiral, to fail from Toulon ; and the 


ſquadron, under his command, conſiſting of 
= fail *, was now commonly 22 


CHAP. 
LV. my, 


ri June. 


were funk or much damaged. Chain - ſhot was at 


de Wit. Sir John Harman exerted himſelf extreme - 
ly on this day. The Dutch admiral, Evertz, was kil- 


* made here ſome atonement by his valour for the raſh- 
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protector, had too much learned to deſpiſe the ene - 


The remainder of the Engliſ fer fail to 
to the Dutch; who, ſeeing the enemy ad- 
ickly upon them, cut their cables, and pre. 


0 
we confider its long duration, or the deſpe- 
with which it was fought. Albemarle 


enter minutely into particulars. 


cient to mention the chief events of each day's en- 


In the firſt day, Sir William B » vice-admiral, 
leading the van, fell into the thickeſt of the enemy, 
was overpowered, and his ſhip taken. He himſelf 
was found dead in his cabin, all covered with blood. 


their F 
from this circumſtance. The Dutch ſhot, however, 


fell chiefly on their fails. and rigging ; and few ſhips 


that time a new invention: commonly attributed to 


led in engaging him. Darkneſs parted the comba+* 


tants. ] | i 
I be ſecond day, the wind was ſomewhat fallen, 


and the combat became more ſteady and more> 
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enemy, and were ready to renew the fight ; 
a new fleet was deſcried from the fourth, crowding 
all their fail to reach the ſcene of action. The 
Dutch flattered themſelves that Beaufort was arrived, 
to cut off the retreat of the vanquithed : The Eng- 
lſh hoped, that prince Rupert had come, to turn 
the ſcale of ation. Albemarle, who had received in- 
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| | bis high ſpirit fubmitted to 2 
retreat, which yet he conducted with ſuch {kill as to 
render it equally honourable to himſelf as the great- 
ett victory. Full of indignation, however, at yield- 
| ing the ſuperiority to the enemy, he frequemly ex- 

claimed, < My God! what a wreich am 1? among 
* fo many thouſand bullers, is there not one to put 
an end to my miſerable liſe? One de Witte, his 

; fon-in-law, who ſtood near, exhorted him, ſince he 

fought death, to turn upon the Engliſh, and render 

„his life a dear purchaſe to the victors. But de 
| Ruyter eſteemed it more worthy a brave man to per- 
ſlexere to the uttermoſt, and as long as poſſible, to 

tender ſervice to his country. All that night, and 
next day, the Engliſh preſſed upon the rear of the 

Dutch; and it was chiefly by the redoubled efforts 

of de Ruyter, that the latter faved themſelves in 
+ The loſs, ſuſtained by the Hollanders in this ac- 

uon, was not very conſiderable ; but as violent ani- 
| - - Mofities had broken out between the two admirals, 
ho engaged all the officers on one fide or other, 
the conſternation which took place was great — 
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the provinces. Tromp's commiſſion was at laſt tz. 
ken from him ; but though ſeveral captains had mi. 
Cen 35 the) wagitr eſſectually protected by their 
friends in the 714 that moſt af 


in commands. 
The Engliſh now rode inconteſtible maſters of the 


detachment under Holmes was ſent into the road of 


Vlie, and burned a hundred and forty merchantmen, 
two men of war, together with Brandaris, a large 


dad nch village on the coaſt. The Dutch 1. 


chants, who loſt by this 


, uniting themſelves 
to the Orange faction, exclaimed againit an admini- 


ſtration which, they pretended, had brought ſuch 


diſgrace and ruin on their country. None but the | 
firm and 1 mind of de Wit could have fup | 
ported fel under fuch a of calamities 
The king of France, apprehenfive that the Duck 
would fink under their misfortunes ; at leaſt that de 


Wit, his friend, might be diſpoſſeſſed of the admi- 


niſtration, haſtened he advance of the duke of Bean- 


fort. The Duich fleer likewiſe was again 


gli navy, now ſtronger 


and under the command of de Ruyter, 
the ſtraits of Dover. Prince Rupert, 
than ever, — fol | 
upon them. The Dutch admiral thought proper to 


decline the combat, and retired into St John's ral 


near Bulloigne. * Here he ſheltered himſelf, bo 
from the Engliſh and from a furious ſtorm which + | 


roſe. Prince Rupert, too, was obliged to retire into 


| St. Helen's ; where he ſtayed ſome time, in order 


Vhich he had fuſtained | 


chif officers — A comagiow | 


many were ſtill continue | 
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Wars, for which he had 


country 

«the civil wars, he had entered into the late king's 
mice, and was honoured with a great ſhare in the e- 
lem and friendſhip of that monarch : He was pur- 
| fied with unrelenting animoſity by the Long Parlia- 


1 ment: He had ſhared all the fortunes and directed all 


| the counſels of the preſent king during his exile : He 
| had been advanced to the higheſt truſt and offices 
ner the reſtoration: Vet all theſe circum- 
| Lnces, which mi hr naturally operate with fuch 
| knee, ei 2 gratitude, „ 
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_ brought into order: A naval power created: His 


wmies increaſed and diſciplined : Magazines and mi- 
provided: And though the magniſiccnce 
bi ſupported beyond all former exam - 
ple, fo regular was the œconomy obſerved, and fo 
viliogly did the people, now enriched by arts and 


ommerce, ſubmit to mukiplied taxes, that his mili- 


ary force much exceeded what in any preceding age 

by any European monarch. 
The fadden decline and almoſt total fall of the 
Spaniſh monarchy, opened an inviting ficid to fo en- 


epriing a prince, and ſcemed to promiſe him eafy 


ad extenſive conqueſts. The other nations of Eu- 


We, feeble or ill governed, were aſtouiſhed at the 


greatncſs 


n his riſing empire; and all of them caſt 
1668. could fave them from that ſabjeQtion with which they 
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LEV. their eyes towards England, as the only power which 


2 deine 


| among other reaſons, to render the peace 
fo uni acceptable to the nation. By 


At the treaty 


1 


of ſucceſſion to every part of the Spaniſh monarchy; 
and this renunciation had been couched in the moſt 


accurate and moſt precife terms that 


could 
afford. But, on the death of his father-in-law, he 


ral rights, depending 
not be annĩhilated by any ext 
Philip had left a ſon, Charles II. of Spain: bur as the 
queen of France was of a former 1 the hid 
claim to a conſ derable province of the 
narchy, even to the excluſion of her brother. 
the cuſtoms of ſome parts of Brabant, a female of 3 
firſt marriage was preferred to a trale of a ſecond, in 
Meeren e 
thence inferred, that his queen had acquired a right 
to the dominion of that important dutchy. 4 
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of England, faid Lewis 
to his ambaſſador D may know my force, 
but he knows not the ſentiments of my heart ; Eve- 
ry thing appears to me contemptible in compariſon 
of gary *. Theſe meaſures pf conduct had given 


indications of his charadter: But the invaſion | 


of Flanders diſcovered an ambition which, being ſup. 
ported by ſuch overgrown power, menaced the ge- 


As no ſtate lay nearer the danger, none was ſeized 
with more terror than the United Provinces. They 
were 


with France, in a war a. 


had - 
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monarchy would be claimed by Ley- 
it would be vainly expected to ſet 
more obſtinare in inſiſting on his own con- 
the treaty, 


2 
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it 


he reccived at Chatham. De Wit, ſenſible 


Negociations meanwhile commenced 
ving of Flanders; but no reſiſtance was made to the 
Spaniſh miniſters exclaimed eve- 


French arms. The 8 
ry where againſt the flagrant injuſtice of Lewis's pre. 
tenſions, and repreſented it to be the intereſt of every 


e 25th of January, 1662, 


had imprudently expoſed himſelf to the fignal diſgrace - 


which 


power 
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the Netherlands. This 
had taught to deſpiſe rhe 
rendering him unfit for ir, was frank; 
l to the little tricks of vul- 
7 And meeting in de Wit, with a man 
the fame generous and enlarged ſenriments, he 
immediately ope ned his maſter's intentious, and preſ- 
ſed a — A ireaty was from the firſt 
degotiated between theſe two ſtateſmen with the 
lame cordiality, as if it were a private tranſaction be- 
1 i 1 
| rhe ſame, ve full fi 

1 ——— thi as 
u entire reliance on each other's profeffions and en- 
renne. And though jealouſy agaioſt the houſe 
of Orange naght infpire de Wit with an averſion to 
2&3 union with England, be generouſly refolved 
Wherifice all private conſiderations to the public 
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ende world. Notwithſtanding the unfortunate con. 
clafion of the laſt war, England now appeared in her 
— ati, en | 
covered all her influence and credit in Europe. Tem. 
ple likewiſe received great applauſe; but to all the 
ts made him on the occaſion, he modeſtly 
replied, that to remove things from their centre, or 
proper element, required force and labour; but chat 
of themſelves they eaſily returned to it. IS. 
The French monarch was extremely diſpleaſed 
with this meaſure. Not only bounds were at pre- 
ſent fer to — 4 —1 1 
raiſed as ſeemed for ever impregnable. And though 
his own offer was made the foundation of the trea- 
ty, he had ſo ſhort a time for the 
ance of it, thar he {till expected, from the delays and 
reluctance of Spain, to find fome opportunity of e- 
luding it. The court of Madrid ſhowed equal diſ- 
pleafure. To relinquiſh any part of the Spaniftipro- 
vinces, in lien of claims ” Ro unjuſt, and 
theſe urged with ſuch violence and hanghtinefs, in- 
* — Often did the Spaniards 
to abandon entirely the Low Countries, 
rather than fubmir to fo cruel a mortiſication; and 
they endeavoured, by this menace, to terrify the 
mediating powers mto more vi meaſures for 
their ſupport. But Temple and de Wit were better 
acquainted with the views and intereſts of Spain. 
They knew, that ſhe muſt flill retain the Low Coun- 
tries, as a bond of connexion with the other Euro- 
pean powers, who alone, if her monarch 
thould happen to die without iffue, could enſure ber 
mdependenacy againſt the pre of France. 
They ſtill urged therefore, the terms of the triple 
league, and rhreatened Spain with war, in caſe of 
refuſal. The plenipotentiaries of all the powers met 
at Aix-u Chappelle. T was miniſter for 
England; Van 3 for Holland; D*Ohoa 
for Sweden. 
Spain 
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Spain; emperor and other powers of Ger- 
many, whoſe intereſt ſeemed to be intimately con- 
cerned, were invited to enter into the fame con- 


preiled in England, on account of the counſels now 
1 embraced by the court, promiſed the hearty con- 
currence of parliament in every meaſure, which could 
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e HA r. ence. The king, 


of the conncil ; and ſoon after was made 
keeper and wenkeee. Lauderdale ſtill continu. 


ed ſcreary of ſtate, and commonly reſided at Lon- 
. a pode fre, de fone 


conventicles *. The 
Scorriſh parliament imitated that violence, by paſſing 
a like act. A kind of high commiſſion court was ap- 
pointed by the privy-council, for executing this rigo- 


rous law, and for the direction of ecclefialtical affairs. 
But even this court, illegal as it might be deemed, 


was much to the method next adopted. 
Military force was let looſe by the council. Where. 
ever the people had generally forſaken their church- 
es, the guards were quartered throughout the coun- 
try. Sir James Turner commanded them, a man 
whoſe natural fcrocity of 
by the uſe of ſtrong liquors. He went about, and 
received from the clergy liſts of thoſe who abſented 
themſelves from church, or were to 
conventicles. Without any 
he demanded a fine from them, and quartered ſoldiers 
on the ſuppoſed delinquents, till he received payment. 
As an infurreftion was dreaded during the Dutch 
e 
command of Dalziel and Drummond ; two officers 
who had ſerved the king during the civil wars, and 
had afterwards engaged in the ſervice of Ruſſia, where 
they had encreaſed the native cruelty of their diſpoli- 
tion. A full carreer was 
the Scotriſh miniſtry. 
the king again 
— — 
I ——— 


Y Burnet, p- 202. | 2 1664. 
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he ine, und x: by the piny ofthe king? 

and even 

* made their efcape. * ing' 
had 


The oppreſſions which theſe ſuffered 
they laboured, and their 


CRAFT 


ue 


the deluſions under which 
inoſſenſive behaviour during the infurrettion, made 
them the objects of a: Yet were the ki 
miniſters, particularly Sharpe, reſolve? to take fe. 
yere nee. Ten were hanged on one gibbet at 
Edinburgh: Thirty-five before their own doors ia 
different places. Theſe criminals might all have 
ſaved their lives, if they would have renounced the 
covenant. The executions were going on, when 
the king put a ſtop to them. He faid, that blood 
enough had already been ſhed ; and he wrote a 
ter to the privy-council, in which he ordered, that 
ſuch of the priſoners as ſhould fimply promiſe to 
bey the laws for the future, ſhould be fer at liberty 
and that the incorrigible ſhould be ſent ro the plan- 
rations . This letter was brought by Burnet, arch- 
biſhop of Glaſgow ; but not being immediately 
livered to the council by Sharpe, the preſident *, one 
Maccail had in the interval been put to the torture, 
under which he expired. He ſeemed to die in an 
_ exftacy of joy. © Farewel ſun, moon, aud ſtars; 
& farewel world and time; farewel weak and frail 
* body: Welcome eternity; welcome angels and 
<« ſaints; welcome Saviour of the world; and wel- 
come God, the judge of all!“ Such were his 
laſt words: and theſe animated ſpecehes he uttered 
with an accent and manner, which ſtruck all * 
ſtanders with aſtoniſhment. 
airs oe The ſettlement of Ireland after the reſtoration was 
nd. a work of greater difficulty than that of England, or 
even of Scotland. Not only the power, during the 
former uſurpations, had there been veſted in the 
king's enemies: The whole property, in à manner, 
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of the kingdom had alſo been changed; and it be- 
ame neteſſary to redreſs but with as little violence 
xs poſſible, many grievous hardſhips 
hich were there complained of. 


The Iriſh Catholics had in 1648, concluded a trea- 
ty with Ormond, the king's lieutenant ; in which 
they bad ſtipulated pardon for their paſt rebellion, and 
| had engaged under certain conditions to afhit the 
toyal cauſe : And thongh the violence of the prieſts 
d the bigotry of the people had prevented, in a great 
meaſure, the execution of this treaty ; yer were there 
many, who having ſtrictly, at the hazard of their 
fives, adhered to it. feemed on that account well 
| entitled to reap the fruits of their loyalty. Crom- 
well, having without diſtinction expelled all the na- 
tive [riſh from the three provinces of Munſter, Lein- 
ler, and Ulſter, had confined them to Connaught 
and the county of Clare; and among thoſe who lad 
thus been forfeited, were many whoſe innocence 
ms altogether unqueſtionable. Several Proteſtants 
likewiſe, and Ormond among the reſt, had all along 
oppoſed the Irith rebellion, yet having aiterwards 
embraced the king's cauſe againſt the parliament, 
they were all of them attainted by Cromwell. And 
there were many officers who had, from the com- 
 Nencement of the infurrefion, ſerved in Ireland, 
| ind who, becantc they would not deſert the king, 
la been refuſed all their arrears by thie Lnglifh com- 
nonwealth. 5 | 
| To all theſe unhappy ſufferers ſome juſtice ſeemed 
to be due: But the difficulty was to find the means 
o redreſſing ſuck great and extenſive iniquities. Al- 
noſt all the valuable parts of Ireland had been mea- 
out and divided, either to rhe adventurers, 

| Who had lent money to the parliament for the ſup- 
peſiton of the Iriſh rebellion, or to the ſoldiers, 
| who had received land in licu of their arrears. 
| Theſe could not be diſpoſſeſſed, bocuufe they were 
| the 
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mation; in which he 
_ tlement, and at the fame time engaged to give re. 
dreſs to the innocent ſufferers. There was a quan- 
tity of land as yet undivided in Ireland ; and from 
this and fome other funds, it was thought poſlible 
for the king to fulfil both theſe eng 
A court of claims was ereQed, conſiſting altoge. 
ther of Engliſh commiſſioners, who had no connexi. 
on with any of the parties, into which Ireland was 
divided. Before theſe were laid, four thouſand claims 
of perſons, craving reſtitution, on account of their 
innocence ; and the commiſhoners had found leiſure 
to examine only fix hundred. It already appeared, 
that if all theſe were to be reſtored, the funds, 
whence the adventurers and ſoldiers muſt get repri- 
ſals, would fall ſhort of giving them any tolerable 
fatisfaftion. A great alarm and anxiety ſeized all 
ranks of men: The hopes and fears of every party 
were excited: Thefe eagerly graſped at recovering 
their paternal inheritance : Thoſe were reſolute to 
maintain their new acquiſitions. 
Ihe duke of Ormond was created lord-licutenant ; 
being the only perſon whoſe prudence and equity 
could compoſe ſuch jarring intereſts. A parliament 
was aſſembled at Dublin; and as the lower houſe 
was almoſt entirely choſen by the ſoldiers and ad- 


venturers, who ſtill kept poſſeſſion, it was extreme- 
ly favourable to that intereſt. The houſe of peers 


thowed greater impartiality. | 
An inſurrection was projected, t with a fur- 
priſal of the caſtle of Dublin, by ſome of the di- 
banded ſoldiers; but this deſign was hegglly 
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the vigilance of Ormond. Some of the cri-c H Ar. 

— — Blood, the moſt deſperate off IAV. 

them, eſcaped into England. w_— 

ut affairs could not long remain in the confullon — 
| anduncertainty into which they had fallen. All par- 
ties ſeemed willing to abate ſome what of their pre- 
tenfions, in order to attain fome ſtability ; and Or- 
mond interpoſed his authority for that purpoſe. The 
| ſoldiers and adventurers agreed to relinquiſh a third 
| of their ; and as they had purchaſed their 

 hnds at very low prices, they had reaſon to think 


ever enjoyed: But the hardſhip was aug- 
by the difficult conditions annexed to this 
proof. If the perſon had ever lived in the quarters 
of the he was not admitted to his in- 
' nocence; and he was, for that reaſon alone, ſuppo- 
_ | fdto have been a rebel. The heinous guilt of the 
Iriſh nation made men the more readily overlook any 
| mquity which might fall on individuals; and it was 
| contdered, that though it be always the intereſt of 
u good government to prevent injuſtice, it is not al- 
| vays pothble to remedy it, after it has had a long 
courſe, and has been attended with great fucceſles. 
| hreland began toattain a ſtate of ſome compoſure, 
men it was diſturbed by a violent act, paſſed by the 
baglh parliament, which prohibited the importa- 
ma of Iriſh cattle into England. Ormond remon- 
| | Trated ſtrongly againſt this law. He faid, that the 


© In 1666. 


preſent 
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0 by which they could pay England for their im. 
tions, og muſt have recourſe to other nations 
Er © foppl : That the induſtrious inhabitants of | 
Lagland. if —— of Iriſh proviſions, which made | 
| hving cheap, would be obliged to augment the price 
of labour, and thereby render their manufac 
too dear to be exported to foreign markers : : 2 
the indolent inhabitants of Ireland, finding provid. 
ons fall almoſt to nothing, would never be induced 
to labour, but would to all 
their native flotk and barbariſm : That by ct 
off almoſt entirely the trade between the king 
all the natural bands of union were diffolved, and no- 
thing remained to keep the Iriſh i in their duty dut 
force and violence: And that, by that king. 
dom to extreme poverty, it would be even rendered 
incapable of maintaining that military power by 
which, during its well. grounded diſcontents, it mult 
neceffarity be retained in ſubjection. 
The king was fo much convinced of the juſtneſs of 
theſe reaſons, that he uſed all his intereſt to oppoſe 
the bill; and ke openly declared, that he could not 
give his aſſent to it with 2 fafe conſcience. But the 
commons were reſolute in their parpoſe. Some of 
the rents of England had fallen of late years, which 
had been aſcribed entirely to the importation of [riſh 
carrle : Several tutrigues had contributed to inſlame 
that prejudice,- particularly thoſe of Buekingham 
and Afhley, who were deſirous of given Ormond 
_ difturbance in his government: "al the ſpirit of 
tyranny, of which nations are as ſuſcetible as in- 
dividuals, had extremely animated the Engliſn to 2 
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„ forbear expreſ- 
re at the jealouſy entertained againſt 


him, and at the intention which the commons dif- 


| of retrenching his prerogative. 


their applying 


| with er induſtry to manufactures, and has pro» 
e beneficial to that kingdom. 
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be ſeemed willing to accommodate himſelf to that de- 
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A Parliament——The Cabal——Their Character: 
==—T heir counſels —— Alliance with France 
A Parliamen. Coventry act — Bod crimes 
Duke declares himſelf —— 
ſhut—— Declaration of indulgence—— Attack of the 
Smyrna fleet—Var declared with Hol 
Weakneſs of the States———Battle of Sole! 
Sandwich killed———Progrefs of the French 
Confternation of the 8 of 
Stadtholder—— Maſſacre of the De Witt— 
Good conduct of the Prince——A Parliament — 
Declaration of indul, recalled ——Sea-fight — 
Another Sea. fight —— Another Sea-fight ——Congreſs 


of Cologne—— A Parliament——Peace with Holland. 


INCE the reſtoration, had attained a 
ſituation which had never 1 

any former period of her government, and which 
ſeemed the only one that could fully inſure, at once, 
her tranquillity and her liberty: The king was i 
continual want of ſupply from the parliament ; and 


| ſituation. Inſtead of reviving thoſe clams 
of prerogative, ſo ſtrenuouſiy inſiſted on by his pre- 
deceflors, Charles bad ſtrictly "confined himſelf withid 
the limits of law \ and had courted, by every art of po- 
pularity, the affections of his ſubjects. tur E 
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e H AP. tary guſts or currents, no leſs than the populace 
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—— 


ot; 


ence very limited and 


eſted part 


favour with the king, and carried on many intrigues 
among the commons, had alſo endeavoured to fup- 


themſelves. Even the attempts made to gain an af. 
cendant over them by offices, and, as it is believed, 
by bribes and penſions, were apt to operate in a 
manner contrary to what was intended by the mini. 
ſters. The novelty of the practice conveyed a gene. 
ral, and indeed, a juſt alarm ; while, at the fame 
time, the poverty of the crown rendered this influ. 
ous. 
The character of Charles was ill fitted to re. 
thoſe defects in the conſtitution. He ac. 


| ted in the adminiſtration of public affairs as i 


government were a paſtime, rather than a ſerious 
occupation ; and by the uncertainty of his conduct, 
he loſt that authority which could alone beſtow con- 


ſtancy on the fluctuating reſolutions of the parlia. 


ment. His expences too, which ſometimes perhaps 
exceeded the proper bounds, were directed more 
inclination than by policy; and while they encreaſed 
his on the parhament, they were not cal- 
culated fully to fatisfy either the intereſted or difimer- 
of that aflembly. 8. 

The parli met, after a long adjourment ; 
and the king promiſed himſelf every thing from the 
attachment of the commons. All his late meaſures 
had been calculated to acquire the good - will of his 
people ; and, above all, the triple league, it was ho- 


| ped, would be able to efface all the diſagreeable im- 


preſſions left by the unhappy concluſion of the Dutch 


| war. Burt a new attempt made by the court, and a 
laudable one too, loſt him for a time, the effect of 


all theſe endeavours. Buckingham, who was in great 


port connexions with the non-conformiſts ; and be 
now formed a ſcheme, in concert with the lord 
keeper, Sir Orlando Bridgeman, and the chief 

| juſtice, 
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| aries. Favour ſcems not, by this ſcheme, as by o- 


pre- 
| wailed on even to give the king thanks for the triple 


| herared his ſolicitations for ſupply ; 


n — 
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miſſoner Per, who had neglefted orders iſſued for 
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1 end to thoſe ſeverities under which theſe rei. = 
Fal, had fo long laboured. It was 

concile the Preſbyterians by a 
. to the I 


and to 
and other ſec- 


thers embraced during the preſent reign, to have 
deen intended the Catholics : Yet were the zealous 
commons ſo diſguſted, that they could not be 


kague, however laudable that meaſure was then, 


| ſome hints of his defire to re- 
the commons paſſed a 


: ver; unuſual vote, that no man ſhould bring into the 


any bill of that nature. The king in vain re- 


3 the 
neceflity of equipping a fleet; and even offered that 
which they ſhould grant ſhould be col- 
ſued for that purpoſe by commiſſioners 
by the houſe. Inſtead of complying, the 
voted an 2 imo all the miſcarriages 
late war; the flackening of fail alter 
, from falſe orders delivered 
- ug che miſcarriage at Berghen ; the diviſion 
er prince Rupert and Albemarle ; 
at Chatham. Brounker was expelled 
houſe, and ordered to be impeached. Com- 
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N Chatham, met with the ſame fate. 
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Sir Matthew Hale, two worthy patriots, to ener. 
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| pompous pretences of ſupporting 
| that popular meaſure by which he 
fuch e quarrel between the two hou- 


they had carried their vote into a law, to prorogue 
them. The only buſineſs finiſhed this ſhort ſeſſion, 


was the receiving of the report of the committee ap- 


Dec. 11. 


inted for examining the public accompts. On the 


inſpection of this report, there appears a great 
ſum, no lefs than a million and a half, unaccounted 
for; and the natural inference is, that the king had 
much abuſed the truſt repoſed in him by parliament. 
But a more accurate inſpection of particulars ſerves, 
in meaſure, to remove this imputation. The 
Ling, indeed, went fo far as to tell the parliament 
from the throne, © That he had fully informed him- 


| © thoſe monies which they had given him had been 


|| © diverted to other uſes, but, on the contrary, be- 


* ſides all thoſe ſupplies, a very great ſum had been 
* raiſed out of his ſtanding revenue and credit, and 
Aa very great debt contracted; and all for the war.“ 
| Though artificial pretences have often been employ- 
_ ed by kings in their ſpeeches to parliament, and by 
none more than Charles, it is ſomewhat difficult to 


lave had ſome reaions, and perhaps not uuplauſible 

| ones. for this affirmation of which all bis hearers, 

u they had che accompts lying before them, were at 

that time competent judges 4. 

The method which all parliaments had hitherto 
followed, was to vote a particular ſum for the fup- 


4 See note [N] at the endof the volume. 


© ply, 


| © elf of that matter, and did affirm, that no part of 


ſulſpect him of a direct lie and falſchood. He muſt 


of government were now changed, 
_ 42 5 f 1 

money, inaccurate n proceeding 
expoſing him to ſuſpicion, was prejudicial to him. 
he were inclined to act otherwiſe, it was equally 


hurtful to the people. For theſe reaſons, a contra. - 


practice during all the late reigns has conſtantly 
. 


F N 


3 


royal aſſent. It bears the appearance of mitiga- 
ting the former perſecuting laws; but if we may 
judge by the ſpirit which had broken out almoſt e- 


4 


f. 
2 


any favour to the nonconformiſts. 


probably had taught that laws over - rigid and ſevere 


could not be executed. By this act, the hearer in 2 


application of 


ſeſhon during this parliament, it was not intend- 
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|} (that is, in a diſſenting aflembly, where more than 
| five were preſent, beſides the family) was fined five 
| ſhillings for the firſt offence, ten for the ſecond ; the 

preacher twenty pounds for the firſt offence, forty 
for the ſecond. The perſon in whoſe houſe the con- 
venticle met was amerced a like ſum with the preach- 
tr. One clauſe is remarkable; that, it any difpute 
mould ariſe with regard to the interpretation of any 
| part of the act, the judges ſhould always explain the 
doubt in the ſenſe leaſt favourable to conventicles, it 
| being the intention of parliament entirely to ſuppreſs 
them. Such was the zeal of the commons, that they 
violated the plaineſt and moſt eſtabliſhed maxims of 
civil policy, which require, that in all criminal pro- 
| fecutions favour ſhould always be given to the pri- 


ſoner. 

The affair of Skinner ſtill remained a ground of 
quarrel between the two houſes ; but the king pre. 
raed with the peers to accept of the expedient pro- 
99222282 that a g 

made 


diſputed queſtion. 
{| Some attempts were made by the king to effect a 

union between England and Scotland : Though they 
ver too feeble to remove all the difficulties which 
_ obſtructed that uſeful and important undertaking. — 
Commiſſioners were appointed to meet in order to 
| Regulate the conditions: But the deſign, chiefly by 
the intrigues of Lauderdale, ſoon after came to no- 


The king, about this time, began frequently to 
attend the debates of the houſe of peers. He ſaid, 
| that they amuſed him, and that he found them no 
kk entertaining than a play. But deeper deſigus 
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general razure ſhould 
of all the tranſactions with regard to thay 


| vere ſuſpefed. As he feemed to intereſt himſelf = 


extremely in the cauſe of Lord Roos, who had ob- 
ned a divorce from his wife on the accuſation of 
ery, and applied to parliament for leave to mar- 

Nj again, people imagined, that Charles intended to 
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P. make a precedent of the caſe, and that ſome other 
pretence would be found for getting rid of the queen. 
to this purpoſe, it is faid, were made 
ray L Buckingham: But the king, how little ſeru- 
pulous ſoever in ſome reſpeRs, was incapable of any 
action harſh or barbarous; and he always rejected e. 
very ſcheme of this nature. A fuſvicion, however, 
of ſuch intentions, it was obſerved, had, at this time, 
begotten a coldneſs between the two royal brothers, 
We now come to a period when the king's coun- 
ſels, which had hitherto in the main been good, 
though negligent and fluctuating, became, during 
ſome time, remarkably bad, or even criminal ; and 
breeding incurable jcalouſics i in all men, were follow. 
ed by ſuch conſequences as had almoſt rerminated in 
the ruin both of prince and people. Happily, — 
ſame ſtill attended him; and, as it had 
leſſened the influence of the it alſo diminiſhed 
the effect of the bad meaſures which he embraced. 
It was remarked, that the committee of council, 
eſtabliſhed for foreign affairs, was eatircly changed; 
and that Prince Rupert, the duke of Ormond, Se- 
cretary Trevor, and Lord Keeper Bridgeman, men 
in whoſe honour the nation had great c | 
were never called to any deliberations. The whole 
r Clifford, Ashley, 
Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale. Theſe 
The Cabal, men were known by the appellation of The Ca- 
bal, a word which the initial letters of their names 
happened to compoſe. Never was there a more dan- 
gerous miniſtry in Eogland, nor one more noted for 
pernicious co 
2 Lord Aſhley, ſoon after known by the name of 
1 p carl of Shafteſbury, was one of the moſt remarkable 
characters of the age, and che chief ſpring of all the 
ſucceeding movements. During his early ran he 


had engaged! in the late king s party ; but rigs 
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deſerted to the parliament. He infinuated him- 
{elf into the confidence of Cromwell; and as he had 
great inſſuence with the Preſb he was fer- 
 viceable in ſupporting with his party, the authority 
of that uſurper. He the fame credit in 
eſtoration, and on that accouat both 
9 with the king. In all 


| — he fill maintained the character of ne- 


ver betraying thoſe friends whom he deſerted ; and 

whichever party be joined, his great capacity and 
talents ſoon gained him their confidence, and 
him to take the lead among them. No ſta- 

ſatisfy bis ambition, no — were in- 
to his induſtry. Well acquainted with the 
1 of faction, he ſurmounted all ſenſe 
of ſhame; and relying on the ſubtilty of his contri- 


1} vances, he was not ſtartled with enterprizes the moſt 


1 hazardous and moſt criminal. His talents both of 

public ſpeaking and private inſinuation ſhone out in 
. and amidit all his furious paſ- 
fions, he poſſeſſed a ſound j 


ginning and r che greateſt undertakings, be 


pe 
The duke of Buckin r 
nges which a graceful perſon, a high rank, a ſplen- 


with ſome meaſure of Prince Maurice, he chr. 


—.— 


adecwent of bafnen, and 
ſill more of men. Though Rnd by nature for be- 


dd fortune, and a lively wit could beſtow; but by 


d wild conduct, unreſtrained either by prudence or 
| Principle, he found means to render himſelf in the 
end odious and even infignificant. The leaſt intereſt 


could make him abandon his honour ; the ſmalleſt 


Eh: 


could ſeduce him from his intereſt; the 
molt frivolous caprice was ſufficient to counterba- 
lance his pleaſure. By his want of ſecrecy and con- 
ſtancy 
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nA r. ſtancy, he deſtroyed his character in public life; 
LXV. his contempt of order and œconomy he di 1 

I his private fortune; by riot and debauchery he 

ruined his health; and he remained ar laſt as inca. 


pable of doing burt, as he had ever been little defi. 
rous of doing good to mankind. 
The carl, foon after created duke of Lauderdale, 


was not defeQive in natural, and ſtill i-fs in acqui- 


red talents ; but neither was his addreſs graceful, nor 
his underſtanding juſl, His principles, or more pro. 
perly ſpeaking, his prejudices, were obſtinate, but 
unable to reſtrain his ambition; his ambition was 
ſtill leſs dangrous than the tyranny and violence of 


his temper. An implacable enemy, but a lukewarm 


friend; inſolent to his inferiors, but abject to his ſu- 
periors; though in his whole character and deport- 
ment he was almoſt diametrically oppoſite to the 
king, he had the fortune, beyond any other mini- 
ſer, to maintain during the greater part of his reign, 
an aſcendant over him. 

The talents of parliamentary cloquence and in- 
trigue had raiſed Sir Thomas Clifford, and his daring 
impetuous ſpirit gave him weight in the king's coun- 
cils. Of the whole cabal Arlington was the leaſt 
dangerous, cither by his vices or his talents. His 
t was ſound, though his capacity was but 
moderate; and his intentions were good, though he 
wanted courage and integrity to perſevere in them. 
Together with Temple and Bridgeman, he had been 
a great promoter of the triple league ; but he threw 
_ himſelf with equal alacrity into oppoſite meaſures, 
when he found them a | 
ford and he were ſecretly Catholics: Shafteſbury, 
though addicted to aſtrolegy, was reckoned a deiſt: 
Buckingham had too little reflection to embrace any 
ſteady principles: Lauderdale had long been a bi- 
goted and furious Preſbyterian, and the 2 


orecable to his maſter. Clif- 


| | 
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| ſoever they 
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that ſe ſtill kept poſſcſhon of his mind, how little e ng r. 


appeared in his conduct. 
he dark counſels of the cabal, thou 
firſt they gave anxiety to all men of reflection, were 
dot thoroughly known but by the event. Such ſeem 
do have been the views which they, in concurrence 


| with ſome Catholic courtiers, who had the ear of 


their ſovereign, ſuggeſted to the king and the duke, 
and which theſe princes too — 1 embraced. 
They ſaid, that the parliament, though the ſpirit of 
=> for the preſent, attached them to the — 
were ſtill more attached to thoſe powers and privi- 
which their predeceſſors had uſurped from the 
| fovercign : That after the firſt flow of kindneſs was 

| ſpent, they had diſcovered evident ſymptoms of dif- 
content; and would be ſure to turn againſt the king 
| all the authority which they yet retained, and ſtill 
more thoſe pretenſions which it was eaſy for them 
in 2 moment to revive: That they not only kept the 
king in dependence by means of his precarious reve- 
nue, but had never diſcovered a ſuitable generoſity, 
even in thoſe temporary ſupplics which they granted 
him: That it was high time for the prince to rouze 
himſelf from his lethargy, and to recover that au- 
thority which his predeceſſors, during fo many ages, 
had peaceably enjoyed: That the great error or mis- 
fortune of his father was the hot having formed any 
— Cole connection with foreign princes, who on the 
breaking out of the rebellion, might have found their 
tereſt in ſupporting him: That the preſent allian- 


| es being entered into with ſo many weaker poten- 


|} fates, who themſclves ſtood in need of the king's pro- 


. boa. Ss. IT SOT oo 


„ 


tection, could never ſerve to maintain, much leſs 
| Wgment they royal authority: That the French mo- 
| march alone, fo gencrous a prince, and by blood fo 
nearly allied to the king, would be found both able 
and willing, if gratific4 in his ambition, to defend 
me common cauſe of kings againſt uſurping ſubjects: 
| That a war undertaken againſt Holland by the united 

| force 


oh from na 
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c 1 A v. force of two ſuch mighty potentates, would prove 
EV. an eaſy enterprize, and would ſerve all the 
* which were aimed at: That under pretence of that 


without which during the 
principles among his ſubjects, 
ly expect to defend his preroga 


which on other pretences, would previouſly be ob. 
tained from parliament, partly by 
France, partly by captures which might eaſily be 
made on that opulent republic: That in ſuch a 6. 
tuation, attempts to recover the loſt authority of the 
crown would be attended with ſucceſs, nor would a. 
ny malcontents dare to reſiſt a prince fortified by fo 
powerful an alliance; or if they did, they would on- 
y draw more certain ruin on themſelves and on their 
cauſe : And that by ſubduing the States, a great ſtep 
would be made towards a reformation of the | 
ment, ſince it was 
its fame and grandeur 


jefs, their attachment to what they vainly termed 
their civil and religious liberties. | 

Theſe ſuggeſtions happened fatally to concur with 
all the inclinations and prejudices of the king ; his 


| ſeems likewiſe, from the very beginning of his reign, 
to have entertained great jealouſy of his own ſubjeds, 
and on that account, a defire of fortifying himſelf by 
an intimate alliance with France. So carly as 1664, 


without oppoſition, to conquer Flanders, provided 
that pri 
thouſand infantry, and a ſuitable number of cavalry, 
in caſe of any rebellion in England*, 
gerous ſymptom at that time appeared, we arc leſt 


f D,Eftrages, 216t July, 2667. 


war, it would not be difficult to levy a mili * 


power might be maintained, partly by the ſupplies, 


govern- , 
apparent, that that republic, by 
„ fortified in his factious fub. 


r wa Tw@©a was  acooc£ot 


_ defire of more extenſive authoricy, his propenſity to | 
the Catholic religion, his avidity for money. He 


he bad offered the French monarch to allow him, 


prince would engage to furniſh him with ten 
As no da | 
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dis people. 


„ Holland.” The acceſſion of the Em 


WON of the Faſt India Company *. Bur, about 


| much pains to 
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to conjecture, from this incident, what opinion 


Charles had conceived of the faftious diſpoſition of 


Even during the time when — 
the moſt zealouſly cultivated, the king never ſeems 
to have been entirely cordial in thoſe falutary mea- 
fares, but ſtill to have caſt a longing eye towards 
the French alliance. Clifford, who had much of 
his confidence, faid imprudently, © Notwithſtand- 


C HAF. 
LXV. 
— — 
8670, 


« jog all this joy, we muſt have a ſecond war with 


peror to that 
alliance had been refuſed by England on frivolous 
And many unfriendly cavils were raiſed 
the States with regard to Surinam and the 


þ 


April 1669, the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms appeared of 
thoſe fatal meaſures, which were afterwards more o- 


De Wit, at that time, came to Temple, and told 
him, that he paid him a viſit as a friend, not as a 
miniſter. The occaſion was to acquaint him with a 
converfation which he had lately had with Puffen- 


| dorf, the Swediſh agent, who had paſſed by the 


in the way from Paris to his own country. 
The French miniſters, Puffendorf faid, had taken 
perſuade him, that the Swedes would 
very ill find their account in thoſe meaſures which 
they had lately embraced ; that Spain would fail 


| them in all her promiſes of ſubſidies, nor would 


Holland alone be able to ſupport them ; that Eng- 


8 
| und would certainly fail them, and had already a- 


counſels directly oppoſite to thoſe which by 

iple league ſhe had bound herſelf ro purſue ; 
the reſolution was not the leſs fixed and 
the ſecret was as yet communicated 
few, cither in the French or Englith court. 
Puffendorf ſeemed incredulous, Turenne 
him a letter from Colbert de Crofly, the 

; miniſter at London ; in which, after mention- 
ing the ſucceſs of his negociations, and the favou- 


g See note [O] at the end of the volume. 


rable 
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CH A P.rable dif of the chief miniſters there, he 
—— an N them ſenſible of 
5 the full extent of his Majeſty's bounty.“ mo 
this incident it appears, that the infamous practice 
of ſelling themſelves to foreign princes, a 
which, notwithſtanding the malignity of the vulgar, 
is certainly rare among men in high office, had not 
been ſcrupled by Charles's miniſters, who even 'ob- 
tained their maſter's confent to this diſhonourable 
corruption. 

But, while all men of penetration, both abroad 
and at home, were alarmed with theſe incidents, the 
viſit which the king received from his ſiſter, the du. 
cheſs of Orleans, was the foundation of till tr 
er ſuſpicions. Lewis, knowing the addreſs and inf, 
nuation of that amiable princeſs, and the great in- 
fluence which ſhe had gained over her brother, had 
engaged her to employ all her good offices, in order 
to detach Charles from the triple league, which, he 
knew, had fixed ſuch unſurmountable barriers to his 
ambition; and he now ſent her to put the laſt hand 
to the plan of their conjunct operations. That he 
might the better cover this negociation, he pretend · 
ed to viſit his frontiers, particularly the great works 
which he had undertaken at Dunkirk ; and he car- 
ried the queen and the whole court along with him. 
zech May. While he remained on the oppoſite ſhore, the ducheſs 

of Orleans went over to England, and Charles met 

her at Dover, where they paſſed ten days together 

in great mirth and feſtivity. By her artifices ad 
careſſes, ſhe prevailed on Charles to relinquiſh the 

5 mw ſeitled maxims of honour and „ and to 
ance finiſh his engagements with Lewis for the deſtruc- | 
— Holland as well as for the ſubſequent change | + 
of religion in Eng land. | 

But Lewis "I knew Charles's character, and the 

uſual fluctuation of his counſels. In order to fix him 

in the French intereſts, he reſolved to bind him by | 


* Temple, vol. ii. p. 179. 1 


TY" 


Creed did never, in 


| convenience. 


| therefore leſs weight is in this caſe to be laid on the 


country. 

The fatisfaftion which Charles reaped from | 
new alliance, racabood a grand err de Bit of 
ſtances which attended it. 1 


after a few days illneſs, and ſhe was ſrized with the 


malady upon drinking a glaſs of fuccory-water. 
WO cbiciens of petttp: rooſt in the Tniien of 
France, and were ſpread all over Europe; and as her 


huſband had diſcovered many ſymptoms of jealouſy 


| and diſcontent on account of her conduct, he was 


believed to be the author of the crime. 
Charles himſelf, d ſome time, was entirely con- 
viated of his guilt; dut upon receiving the atteſta- 


tion of phyſicians, who, on opening her body, found 


| no foundation for the general rumour, he was or 


pretended to be fatisfied. The duke of Orleans in- 
any other circumſtance of his life, 
betray ſuch dif as might lead him to fo cri- 
minal an action; ws +. þ is A. oth th 
remains of the ſame glaſs, without feeling any in- 
The ſudden death of princes is com- 


monly accompanied with theſe diſmal ſurmiſes, and 


— — 2 h F this 
ead with France upon 
incident, took advantage of it to ſend over 


| ham, under pretence of condoling with the duke of 


Orleans, but in reality to concert farther meaſures 
Vol. VII. H h 1 


tion into Lorraine; and thou 
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A ee 10 ne ene of the Ge 
and who narrowly eſcaped, he was ſoon able with. 
out reſiſtance to make himfelf maſter of the whole | 
| II. DE 4 
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equity 
— This 
n 1 
wn as mach as an invaſion of Flanders it- 


fo; yet did Charles turn a deaf car to all remon- 
made him | 


ſtrances made upon that ſubject. 
Dor welder vendod chiefly 

Wu and the States with regard 

& was rhe fudden recal of Sir William Temple 


the Hague, ET dean 
ely return, after having conferred with the 
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| ordered to way-lay him, and to ſet a 
| He defended himſelf with bravery, 
ing ſeveral of the affailants, was diſarmed with 
3s they faid, to teach him what reſpett he owed 


F 
s 
5 


E 
7 


E 
. 


] 


f 


rr he was 
blamed for unneceſſary ſeverity. Blood, a 
dilbanded officer of the 


protector 3, had been en- 
gaged in the conſpiracy for raiſing an inſurrection 
i Ireland ; and on account of this crime he himſelf 


lieutenant. Having 


upon Ormond, the lord 
| H by 


h 3 


E | 
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cute Blood, 


commanded 
to give him. The duke is maj 


his 


of York died, and in her laſt ſickneſs 
open profeſſion of the Romiſn religion, and 
finiſhed her life in that communion. This yor end 
to that thi 
1 
to the church 


diſguiſe which the duke had hitheno 
now openly declared his converſion 
Rome. Unaccountable terrors of 


employed to fo many bad purpoſes, that ſur | 
F this nature were likely to meet with the Jes 
all men of ſenſe ; and nothing but the 
; bigotry could have convinced the 

| whole 


Popery, ever ſince the acceſſion of the houſe of Stu- 


and zcalouſly embraced by the heir to the crown, a 


ſought 
Temple. 
fleet, which lay on their own coaſts ; and he had 


_ | we. The En „ 
| fore they complained ; leſt, if they 
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CHARLES * 


now become a real 


of induſtry and enterprize, while the king 


- himſelf was not entirely free from like ſuſpicions. 


I is probable that the new alliance with France 
inſpired the duke with the courage to make open 


Temple was declared to be no ambaſſador to 
the States; and Downing, whom the Dutch _ | 
ed as the inveterate of their republic, was 
ſent over in his ſtead. A ground of quarrel was 

u by means of a yacht diſpatched for lady 


The captain failed through the Dutch 


orders to make them ſtrike, to fire on them, and to 
perſevere till they ſhould return his fire. The 
Dutch admiral, Van Ghent, ſurpriſed at this brava- 
do, came on board the yacht, and expreſſed his will- 
ingneſs to pay reſpect to the Britiſh flag according 
to former practice: But that a fleet, on their own 


coaſts, ſhould ſtrike to a ſingle veſſel, and that not 


2 ſhip of war, was, he ſaid, ſuch an innovation, that 
he durſt not, without expreſs orders, agree to it. 
The captain thinking it dangerous, as well as abſurd, 
to renew firing in the midſt of the Dutch fleet, conti- 
nued his courſe ; and, far that neglect of orders, was 


E committed to the Tower. 


This incident, however, furniſhed Downing with 


n new article to encreaſe thoſe vain pretences on 


which it was purpoſed to ground the intended rup- 


had demanded = 
ion more early, the Dutch might have had 
time to grant it. Even when Dowaing 


| of his religion, and rendered him more Et 
careleſs of the affections and eſteem of the Engliſh. 


delivered 
128 memorial, he was bound by his inſtructions not 
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dearly for 
faith. 3 
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1 


by 
— 1 
both foreign and domeſtic. 
Declaration Another meaſure of the court contains 


Sa laudable, when conſidered in itſelf; 


i 


reſolved to make uſe of his fupreme power in cecle- 
ſiaſtical matters; a power, he faid, which was not 
only inherent in him, but which had been recogniſed 


ſants whatſoever, and granting to the Proteſtant di | 
ſenters the public exerciſe of their religion, to the 
private houſes. A 


27 K eh 


Catholics the exerciſe of it in 
fruitleſs exx of this kind, oppo 
parliament, and retracted by the king, 
been made a few years 14 reſtoration; but 
9 expeded, that the Parliament, W 


— 


27 


re he hey nd gn om Charles 


Fx. 


In 


: might be lawfully inflied 
Tny's royal authority.” An army had been 


de enforced 
which was therefore eſtabliſhed 


| Wof power, how little im 


| ad were 
nic he rr after ſucn violent r 


Kü rr _ 6 


We 


> 
4 


of preſiing ; - 
who preſumed 1 ſpeak unduifuly of his ma- 


2 even againit thoſe who heard 
ſuch diſcourſe, unleſs they informed in due time a- 


 giinlt the offenders; another againſt importing or 


fort of painted earthen ware, except 


E upon pain of being grievouſſy 
and ſuffering the utmoſt puniſhment which 


contemners of his 


and it was found, that diſcipline could not 
without the exerciſe of martial law, 
order of council, 
right. All theſe 

portant foever in them- 
of arbitrary government, 
nowiſe ſuitable to that legal adminiſtration, 


to the petition 


kes, favoured ſtrongly 


eeper 
great ſeal to the declaration for 


the penal laws; and was, for that reaſon, 
| chouch 
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| ' Smyrna fleet dy Sir 

Robert Holmes. This fleet conſiſted of ſeventy fail, 
valued at a million and a half ; —— 
zing fo rich a prey had been a motive for en- 
gaping Charles in the preſent war, and he had conk. 
_ Nered that capture as a principal refource for fuy. 


convoy, to come on board of him. 
an 


ſhips of war and merchantmen in an excellent po- 
ſture of defence. Three times were they valiantly 
aflailed by the Englith ; and as often did they V+ | 
defend themleives. In the third attack, one | 
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in a chamber of the town-houſe, had given occaſions 


| L—— i9the complaint. In the perſpeftive of this por. 


2672. 


of the people, furniſhed unexhauſted treaſures | 


harbour. This was conſtrued to be Ch 


not conſiſt with his glory any longer to bear it. That 


trait, the painter had drawn ſome ſhips on fire in 3 
de Wit had really diſtinguiſhed himſelf, and had ac- 
quired honour ; but, little did he imagine, that, 
while the inſult itſelf, committed in open war, had 


ſo long been forgiven, the picture of it ſhould draw 


fuch ſevere vengeance upon his country. The con- 
cluſion of this maniieſto. where the king ſtill pro- 
feſſed his reſolution of adhering to the triple alliance, 


was of a piece with the reſt of ir. 


- Lewis's declarauon of war contained more digni- 
ty, if undiſguiſed violence and injuſtice could merit 
that appellation. He pretended only, that the beha- 
viour of the Hollanders had been ſuch, that it did 


monarch's preparations were in great forwardneſs; | 
and his ambition was flattered with the moſt promi- | 
ſing views of ſucceſs. Sweden was detached from 
the triple league; the biſhop of Munſter was enga- 
ged by the payment of ſubſidics to take part with 
France; the elector of Cologne had entered into the 
ſame alliance, and, having conſigned Bonne and 


other towns into the hands of Lewis, magazines were 


there erected; and it was from that quarter that 
France p to invade the United Provinces. 
The ſtanding force of that kingdom amounted to 2 
hundred and cighty thouſand men; and with more 
than half of this great army ,was the French king | 
now approaching to the Dutch frontiers. The - 
der, ceconomy, and induſtry of Colbert, equally fub- 

ſervient to the ambition of the prince and | 


Theſe, employed by the unrelenting vigilance of 
Louvois, ſupplied every mill 


facilitated all the enterprizes of the army. Conde, 
0 1 
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Turenne, ſeconded by Luxembourg, Crequi, and 
the molt renowned generals of the age, conducted 
this army, and by their conduct and r in · 
ſpired courage into every one. The monarch him- 
ſelf, ſurrounded with a brave nobility, animated his 
— renn 
valued, by the hopes of his approbation. The fa- 
tigues of war gave no interrupti 
dangers 22 ** mw po in no en- 
terprize did the genius gallant and polite 

le ever break on with mare =_— 
Though de Wit's intelligence in foreign courts 
| was not cqual to the of his domeſtic admi- 
niſtration, he had, long before, received ſur- 
af this fond problems but be not 
for defence fo early or with ſuch induſtry as the 


was evidently, he faw, deſtructive 2 
the former kingdom ; and therefore, overlooking 
| of the den and en views of Charles; 
he concluded it impothble, chat ſuch pernicious pro- 
jefts could ever really be carried into execution. Se- 
cure in this fallacious reaſoning, he allowed the re- 
public to remain too long in that defenceleſs ſitua- 
tion into which many concurriug accidents had cos - 
ſpired to throw her. 


merce, the people were become unwarlike, and con- 
fided entirely for their defence in that mercenary ar- 

my which dey maintained. After the treaty of 
Weſtphalia, the States, truſting to their peace with 
Spain and their alliance with France, had broken a 
great part of this army, and did not ſupport with 
tufficient vigilance the diſcipline of the troops which 


' . remained. When the ariſtocratic party prevailed, it 


| was thought prudent to diſmiſs many of the old ex- 
perienced officers, who were devoted to the houſe of 
Orange ; and their place was 1 by raw youths, 
Vor. VII. I 1 the 
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on to gaicey. Its 


danger required. An union of England with France 


By a continued and ſucceſsful application to com- Weakneſs 
States. 
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and gave ſtrong indications of thoſe great qualities 
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2 


he honour and fortune of all the wars in the Low 


ten envy. The preſent incidents rouſed up his ene · 


mies and opponents, who 


the bad fituation of the And, above 
popular affection to the prince, which 
long been held in violent conſtraint, and had | 


thence acquired new acceſſion of force, began to 
difplay itſelf, and to threaten the commonwealth 
with ſome great convulfion. William III. Prince of 
Orange, was in the twenty-ſecond year of his age, 


by which his life was Merwatds fo much diſtinguiſh- 
ed. De Wit himſelf, by giving him an excellent e. 


ducation, and inſtructing him in all the principles of | 
government and found policy, had generouſly con- 
' tributed to make his rival formidable. Dreading 
the precarious firuation of his own party, 
always reſolved, br 108, by conveying We FO 
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theſe troops, which had ever had a chief ſhare in 
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ſound he 
once reſolved, on 
buſineſs, little en- 
5 4 
that very exi- 
__ that his 
| great m more 
carly you 


1 


reftion againſt thoſe imminent dangers with which 

at preſent threatened. 
While theſe two powerful faftions ſtruggled for 

ſuperiority, every ſcheme for defence was 

every project retarded. What was determined with 

difficulty, was executed without vigo Levies in- 


in the civil adminiſtration. 


| Temple, vol. i. p. 79. 
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It had always been the m: xim of de Wit's pany 
7 ä "Sgytr—arhogp above the — oh 
ve the a e army, which 
1 as the 15 4 
ality in the princes of Orange. The two vio. 
wars which had of late been waged with Eng- 
land, had exerciſed the valour and improved the 
fill of che failors. And, above all, de Ruyter, the 
greateſt fea commander of the age, was cloſely con- 
netted with the Loveſtein party; and every one was 
diſpoſed, with confidence and alacrity, to obey him, 
The equipment of the fleet was therefore haſtened 
by de Wit; in hopes, that, by ſtriking at firſt a ſuc- 
ceſsful blow, he might infpire courage into the dif. 
mayed States, and ſupport his own dechning autho- 
rity. He ſeems to have been, in a peculiar manner, 
incenſed agaioft rhe Engliſh ; and he reſolved to take 
revenge on them for their conduct, of which, he 
thought, he himſelf and his country had ſuch rea- 
ſon to complain. By the offer of a cloſe alliance for 


mutual defence, they had ſeduced the republic to 


it the alliance of France; but no ſooner had ſhe 
embraced theſe meaſures, than they formed leagues 
for her deſtruction, with that very power which they 
had treacheroufly engaged her to offend. In the 
midſt of full peace, nay, during an intimate union, 
they attacked her commerce, her only means of 


ſubſiſtence; and, moved by ſhameful rapacity, had 


invaded that property which, from a reliance on 


their faich, they had hoped to find unprotected and 


defenceleſs. Contrary to their own manifeſt inte- 
reſt, as well as to their honour, they ſtill retained a 


malignant reſentment for her tucceſsful concluſion of 


the former war; a war which had at firſt ſprung 


from their own wanton infolence and ambition. T9 


repreſs ſo dangerous an enemy, would, de Wit ima- 
gined, give peculiar pleaſure, and contribute to the 
future ſecurity of his country, whoſe proſperity was 


Aauated Wi 


fo much the object of general envy. 


PEtrees. The combined flects lay 
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Aduated by like motives and views, de Ruyter 
put to ſea with a formidable fleet, conſiſting of nine- 
xy-one ſhips of war and forty- four fire-ſhips. Cor- 
nelius de Wit was on board, as deputy from the 
States. They failed in queſt of the Engliſh, who 
wete under the command of the duke of York, and 
who had already joined the French under Mareſchal 
at Solebay, in a 
very negligent poiture ; and Sandwich, being an ex- 
perienced officer, had given the duke warning of the 
danger; but received, it is ſaid, ſuch an anſwer as 
intimated, that there was more of caution than of 
courage in his apprehenſions. Upon the appearance 
of the enemy, every one ran to his poſt with preci- 
pitation, and many ſhips were obliged to cut their 
cables, in order to be in readineſs. Sandwich com- 
manded the van; and, though determined to con- 
quer or to periſh, he ſo tempered his courage with 
prudence, that the whole fleet was vilibly indebted 
to him for its ſafety. He haſtened eur of the bay, 
where it had been caſy for de Ruyter with his fire- 


ſhips to have deſtroyed the combined fleets, which 


were crowded together ; and, by this wiſe meafure 


L he gave time to the duke of York, who command- 
ed the main body, and to Mareſchal d' Etrees, admi- 


CHAP 


hems 
2672. 


Battle of 
Solebay, 
28th May. 


ral of the rear, to diſengage themſelves. He himfelt 


meanwhile ruſhed into battle with the Hollanders ; 
and, by preſenting himſelf to every danger, had 
drawn upon him all the braveſt of the enemy. He 


Bled Van Ghent, a Dutch admiral, and beat off 


his ſhip. He ſunk another ſhip, which ventured to 


lay him aboard. He ſunk three fire-ſhips, which en- 
deavoured to grapple with him. And, though his 


| veſſel was torn in pieces with ſhot, and, of a thou- 
nd men ſhe contained, near fix hundred were laid 


dead upon the deck, he continued itill to thunder 


ih all his artillery in the midit of the enemy. But 
1 2 other fire-ſhip, more fortunate than the preceding, 


11 having 
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or ſave his country 
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hed, and provided with good garrifon; bur Lewis, © 4 


taking advantage of his alliance with 
folved to invade the enemy on that 
knew to be more feeble and defenceleſs. —— 
of that elector, and thoſe of Munſter 
the other fide of the Rhine, — 2 
and attention of the States. The Dutch troops, too 
weak to defend ſo extenſive a frontier, were ſcattered 
into ſo many towns, that no conſiderable body re- 
nained in the field ; and a ſtrong garriſon was ſcarce- 


{| Meuſe at Viſer; and, laying ſiege to Orſoi, a town 
R s, but garriſoned by 
the Dutch, he carried it in three days. He divided 

dis army, and inveſted at once Burik, Weſel, Emerik, 
{ and Rhimberg, four places fortified, and 
not unprovided with troops. In a few days, all theſe 
were furrendered. A aſtoniſhment 
* 
fach ; no 
1 where was reſiſtance _ 0 
or Governors 

glory or preſent greatneſs _=_ 
eipline ; and ir had univerſally extinguiſhed that 
ſenſe of honour, by which alone men in ſuch dange- 
rous extremities can be animated to a valoraus de. 
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be prepared to paſs. To all the other calamities of 
the Durch was added the extreme drought of the 


. "The infantry paſſed in boats. 3 
Dutch appeared on the other fide, who were unable 
make reſiſtance. And thus was executed with- 


114 gut 


3 Dee 


— 
* 
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frontier, which be = 


V to be found in any fortrels. Lewis paſſed the % My. 


2 


Lewis advanced to the banks of the Rhine, which 24 Ju. 
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meguen, as 
rg at the 


who commanded the troops 


of Munſter. 


_ grefs of the French, and the cowardly 

I.! be prince of Orange, with his ſmall and diſcou- 
| army, retired into the province of Holland, 
where he expected, from the natural ſtrength of the 
country, fince all human art and courage failed, to 
de able to make ſome reſiſtance. The town and 
province of Utrecht ſent deputies, and ſurrendeged 
themſelves to Lewis. Naerden, a place within three 


leagues of Amſterdam, was ſcized by the marquis 
of Rochfort, and had he puſhed on to „ [ 


„ - we © ww x» on ww 


Deventer ſurrendered to the Mareſchal Luxembourg, 
And eve- 
ry hour brought to the States news of the rapid pro- 

3 


own v:lour or 
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Ind cafily gotten poſſeſſion of it. Fourteen ſtrag- N A f. 
pers of his army having appeared before the gates of Lxv. 


that town, the magiſtrates ſent them the keys; but a 
ſervant maid, who was alone in the caſtle, having rai- 
kd the drawbridge, kept them from taking poſſeſſion 
of that fortreſs. The magiſtrates afterwards finding 
1 the party ſo weak, made them drunk, and took the 
| keys from them. Muyden is fo near to Amſterdam, 
that its cannon may infeſt the ſhips which enter that 


Lewis with a ſplendid court made a ſolemn entry 25th 


Utrecht, full of glory, becauſe every where at- 
{ tended with ſucceſs, though more owing to the cow- 
{ ardice and miſconduct of his enemies, than to his 
prudence. Three provinces were al. 
ready in his hands, Guelderland, Overyflel, and U- 
trecht ; Groninghen was threatened ; Friezeland was 
|} expoſed: The only difficulty lay in Holland and 
I Tealand; and the monarch deliberated concerning the 
I proper meaſures for reducing them. Conde and Tu- 
renne exhorted him to diſmantle all the towns which 
de had taken, except a few, and fortifying his main 


| any by the garriſons, put himſelf into a condition of 


puſhing his conqueſts. Louvois, hoping that the o- 
{ ther provinces weak and diſmaycd, would prove an 
taſy prey, adviſed him to keep poſſeſſion of places 


which might afterwards ſerve to retain the people in 


ſubjection. His counſel was followed, though it was 
| found ſoon after to have been the moſt impolitic. 


1672. 


1 


Meanwhile the people throughout the republic, Canfterna- 


inſtead of collecting a noble indignaion againſt the cou of the 


haughty conqueror, difcharged their rage upon their 
own unhappy miniſter, on whoſe prudence and inte- 
pity every one formerly beſtowed the merited ap- 


{ lis charge : The ill choice of governors was aſcri- 
ded to his partiality : As inſtances of cowardice, mul. 
- tiplied 


plauſe. The bad condition of the armies was laid to 
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eM AP. tiplied 


LXV. 


t meaſures proper to extricate 

FREE difficulties. The nobles 

gave their vote, that provided their religion, liberty, 
and ſovereignty could be faved, every thing clic 
ſhould without ſcruple be facrificed to the conquer- 
or. Eleven towns concurred in the fame ſentiments. 
Amſterdam ſingly declared againſt all treaty with in- 


 folent and triumphant enemies: But — 


S pr 
-for Europe he ſtill 


appointmen 
| tier towns of the republic ſhould be yielded 


| and that part of Guelderland which lay on the other 
fide of the Rhine ; as likewiſe the iſle of Bommel, 


golden medal, as an acknowledgment that 
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. 


r of 
and to pay him a large fum for 


oreferred the violent counſels of 
the former. He offered to evacuate his conqueſts on 
condition, that all duties lately on the com- 
modities of France ſhould be taken off: That the 
public exerciſe of the Romiſh religion ſhould be 
permitted in the United Provinces, the churches ſha- 


ts from the States: That all the fron- 
to him, 
with Nimeguen, Skink, Knotzem 


ST 


that of Voorn, the fortreſs of St Andrew, thoſe of 


him with a 
they owed 
= the Ds of that liberty which, by the 


that they ſhould give entire ſatisfaction 
England : And  « allowed them bur 
A acceptance of theſe demands. 

ambaſſadors ſent to London met with ſtill 
vorſe reception: No miniſter was allowed to treat 


with them, and they were retained in a kind of con- 


finement. But notwithſtanding this rigorous coudutt 


af the court, the preſence of the Duich ambaſſadors 


excited 


1144 they had formerly ac- 


1672. 


I red with the Catholics, and their prieſts maintained 
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© 4 v excited the ſentiments of tender compaſſion, and e. 


Ven 
267% cially among 


among the people in general, 

thoſe who could foreſce the aim A 
ſult of thoſe dangerous counſels. The two moſt 
powerful monarchs, they faid, in Europe, the one 
by land, the other by fea, have, contrary to the faith 
of ſolema treaties, combined to exterminate an illu- 
ſtrious republic: What a diſmal proſpect does their 
ſucceſs afford to the neighbours of the one, and to 
the ſubjeds of the ocher ? Charles had formed the 
triple league in order to reſtrain the power of France: 
A fure proof that he does not now err from igno- 
rance, He had courted and obtained the applauſes 
of his people by that wiſe meaſure : As he _ a. 
dopts contrary counſcls, he muſt ſurely expect by 
their means to render himſelf 4nde 
whoſe ſentiments are become fo indifferent to 
him. During the entire ſubmiſſion of the nation, 
and dutiful behaviour of the parliament, dangerous 
without provocation, are formed to reduce 
them to ſabjeQion, and all the forcign intereſts of the 
people are ſacrificed, in order the more ſurely to be- 
reave them of their domeltic liberties. Leſt any in- 
ſtance of freedom ſhould remain within their view, 
the United Provinces, the real barrier of England, 


mult be abandoned to the moſt dangerous enemy ot 


England, and by an univerſal combination of tyran- 
ny againſt laws and liberty, all mankind, who have 
retained in any degree their precious, though hither- 


to precarious birthrights, are for ever to ſubmit to 


1lavery 


and injuſtice. 


Though the fear of giving umbrage to his confe- - 


derate had engaged Charles to treat the Dutch am- 
baſſadors with fuck rigour, he was not alt 

without uneaſineſs, on account of the rapid and un- 
expected progreſs of the French arms. Were Hol- 
land entirely conquered, its whole commerce and na- 


val force, he perceived, muſt become an acceſſion to 


France; 


— Ig 4 
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France; the Span 


iſh Low Countries muſt ſoon fol. © H a 2. 


bw; and Lewis, now independent of his ally, would *X*: 
0 longer think it his intereſt to ſupport him againſt r 


his diſcontented ſubjects. Charles, though he never 
carried his attention to very diſtant conſequences, 
could not but foreſee theſe obvious events; and 
though incapable of envy or jealouſy, he was touch- 
ed with anxiety when he found every thing yield io 
the French arms, while ſuch vigorous reſiſtance was 
made to his own. He ſoon dilnifſed the Dutch am- 
| baſſadors, leſt they ſhould cabal among his ſubjects, 
who bore them great favour ; but he ſent over 
Buckingham and Arlington, and ſoon after Lord Ha- 
lifax, to negociate anew with the French king, in the 
t proſperous ſituation of that monarch's affairs. 
1 Theſe miniſters paſſed through Holland, and as 
they were ſuppoſed to bring peace to the diſtreſſed 
j republic, they were every where received with the 
loudeſt acclimations : God blefs the king of Eng- 
* and! God bleſs the prince of Orange! Confu- 
* ſion to the States!” This was every where the 
ay ot the populace. The ambaſſadors had ſeveral 
conferences with the States and the prince of O- 
unge, but made no reaſonable advances towards an 
| accommodation. They went to Utrecht, where they 
{ renewed the league with Lewis, and agreed, that nei- 
ther of the kings ſhould make peace with Holland 
but by common confent. 'I ey next gave in their 
pretenſions, of which the following are the principal 
articles ; Lhat rhe Dutch ſhould give up the honour 
of the flag, without the leaſt reſerve or limitation; 


I dor ſhould whole fleets, even on the coaſt of Hol- 


land, refuſe to ſtrike or lower their topſails to the 
mmalleſt ſhip carrying the Britiſh flug: Thar all per- 
ſons guilty of treaſon againſt the king, or ot writing 
| fditious libels, ſhould on complaint be baniſhed for 

I ever the dominions of the States: That rhe Dutch 
| | Hould pay the king a million Sterling towards the 


charges 
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CHAP. charges of the war, together with ten thouſand | 


pounds a- year, for permiſſion to fiſh on the Britiſh 
ſeas : That they ſhould ſhare the Indian trade with 
the Engliſh : That the prince of Orange and his de. 
ſcendants ſhould enjoy the of the United 
Provinces, at leaſt, that they ſhould be inveſted with 
rhe digninies of Stadtholder, Admiral, and General, 
in as ample a manner as had ever been enjoyed by a- 
ny of his anceſtors : And that the ifle of W 
the city and caftle of Shais, 
Cadfant, Goree, and Vorne, 


— 


ould be put into the 


king's hands, as a ſeeurity for the performance of ar. 1 


ticles. 

The terms by Lewis bereaved the repu- 
Hlic of all ſecurity againſt any invaſton by land from 
France : Thoſe demanded by Charles expoſed them 
equally to an invaſion by fea from England: And 
when both were united, they appeared abſolutely in- 
tolerable, and reduced the Hollanders, who faw no 
means of defence, to the utmoſt deſpair. What ex- 
rremely augmented their diſtreſs, were — violent fac- 


tions with which they continued to be every where 
agitated. De Wit too pertinacious in defence of his 


own ſyſtem of liberty, while the very being of the 
commonwealth was threatened, ſtill perſevered in 
oppoling the repeal of the perpetual edi&, now be- 
SE come the object of horror to the Dutch populace. 
50th Jane. Their rage at laſt broke all bounds, and bore ever) 


thing before it. They roſe in an inſurrection at 


Dort, and by force conftrained their burgomaſters 
— ſign the repeal ſo much demanded. This gels 
fignal of a general revolt throughout all the pro- 

vinces. 
Prince r At Amſterdam, the Hague, Middlebourg, Rotter- 
dam, the people flew to arms, and trampling under 
ar. foot the authority of their magiſtrates, obliged them 
to ſubmit to the prince of Orange. 


from their office tuch as diſpleaſed them: 7 They re 
qu 


her with the iſles of 
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appoint 
And agreeable to the proceedings of the populace *V 


4 ided they might wreak their ven- 
geance on their ſuperiors, they expreſſed t in- 
difference for the protection of their civil liberties. 

The fu talents and virtues of de Wit made 


Wah 


1 had aſſaulted him in the — . 


giving him many wounds, had left for 
'of them was puniſhed The others were 


= 
= 
3 


fe 


who 


had behaved with prudence and courage 
the fleet, was obliged by ſickneſs to come 
; and he was now confined 10 his houſe at Dort. 
upon him ; and it was with 
that his family and ſervants 
could repel their violence. At ae. the houſe 
of the brave de Ruyter, the ſole reſource of the diſ- 
neſſed commonwealth, was ſurrounded by the enra- 
ged populace; and his wife and children were for 
d ro the moſt imminent danger. 
One Tichelaer, 2 barber, a man noted for infa- 
my, accuſed Cornelius de Wit of — by 
bribes to engage him in the deſign of poiſoning the 
prince of Orange. The accuſation, though attended 


and even abſurd circum- 


1 


„ 
» 


unde; and Cornelius was cited before a court of 
pdicature. The judges, either blinded by the ſame 
prejudices, or not daring to oppoſe the popular tor- 
rent, condemned him to ſuffer the queſtion. This 
man, who had bravely ſerved his country in war, 
ad who had been inveſted with the higheſt digni- 


ties, was delivercd into the hands of the executioner, 
ad torn in pieces by the moſt inhuman torments. 


Amidſt the ſevere agonies which he endured, he till 
wade proteſtations of his innocence, and frequently 


for the crime. His brother, Cor- 


repeated 


others in their place : e x 4 x. 
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CHAP. an ode of Horace, which contained feat. 
ments fuited to his deplorable condition: 


Fuſtum et tenacem propoſiti virum, &c. u 6 


$672. 
The judges, however, condemned him to loſe his 
'offices, and to be banithed the commonwealth. The 
penſionary, who had not been terrified from per. 
forming the part of a kind brother, and faithful 
friend during this proſecution, reſolved not to deſert 
him on account of the unmerited infamy which was 
endeavoured to be thrown upon him. He came to 
arg his brother's priſon, determined to accompany him 
—— to the place of his exile. The ſignal was given to 


pen the doors of the priſon; they pulled out the 
two brothers; and a thoufand hands vied who 
ſhould firſt be imbrued in their blood. Even their 


death did not fatiate the brutal rage of the mul- 


titude. They exerciſed on the dead bodies of thoſe 
virtuous citizens, indignities too ſhocking to be 


m Which may be thus tranſlated, 

The man, whoſe mind on virtue bent, 

l urſues ſome greatly good intent, 

Wich undiverted aim, 

Serene beholds the angry crowd; 

Nor cn their elamours, ficrce and loud, 
His {ſtubborn honour tame. 

Not the proud tyrant's fierceſt threat, 

Nor ſtorms, that from their dark retrea* 
The jawl-fs ſurges wake, 

Nat Jove's read bolt that ſhakes the pole, 

Ihe firmer purpoſe of his foul 
With all its power can ſhake. 

Should nature's frame in ruins fall, 

And chaos v'er the ſinking ball 
Reſume primeval ſway, 

His ccurage, chance and tate defics, 

Nor fecls the wreck of earth and fxies 


recited 


ce. They roſe in arms: They broke o- | 


Abu its deſtin d way. BLACcxLocKF. | 
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to d thoſe laſt remains of their native ſoil, of 
which neither the irruptions of Lewis, nor the inunda- 
tion of waters, had as yet bereaved them. Should even 
the ground fail them on which they might combat, 
were ſtill reſolved not to yield the generous 
ſtrife ; but, flying to their ſettlements in the Indies, 
ſerve alive, even in the climates of flayery, that l- 
ready they concerted meafures for executing this ex- 
traodinary reſolution ; and found that the veſlels 
contained in their harbours could tranſport above two 
hundred thouſand inhabitants to the Eaſt Indies. 
pearance of oppoſition, bent all their efforts to ſeduce 
the prince of Orange, on whoſe valour and conduct 
the fate of the commonwealth entirely 
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tain, prevailed all the reſt of the ſeaſon; and the 
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from the imminent 


thus interpoſed, 


de republic 


weather, it is cer- 


ME either were blown-to a diſtance, or 


durſt not approach a coaſt which might prove fatal 
to them. Lewis, finding that his enemies gathered 


It was 


univerſally ex- 


E entered into, both in ſo- 


years. 


the 


of England, 
obliged him to af- 


all men, both abroad and at 
effects to reſult from 


ties at laſt 


ny 


tion of indulgence to diflen- 


ally on whom rhe Dutch more re- 
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ay perry, 
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